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a new cinema-style, wide-screen format. 
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At Panasonic, we're ready to launch 
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With our new HDTV-compatible, wide- 


screen projection television. And our 


remarkable digital set-top decoder box.*" 
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Panasonic HDTV. You've got to 
experience it for yourself. 
From now on, you'll never watch 


television the same way again. 


For information call:1-800-211-PANA 
or www.panasonic.com/tv 


Panasonic 


just slightly ahead of our time’ 
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SCREENPLAYS 


|THE CONVERSATION 


An overheard phrase on a surveillance tape leads to 
suspicions of murder that spiral inward toward madness. 
A classic, prescient, paranoid thriller of °70s vintage. 
Screenplay by Francis Ford Coppola 


50 Talk with Francis Ford Coppola 
‘ENEMY OF THE STATE 


Whos watching the watchers? When a rogue branch 
of the NSA plots “electronic murder,” the man set up 
for destruction sets a few techno-traps of his own. 


Screenplay by David Marconi 
1 ] A Talk with David Marconi 
] 2 RS DALLOWAY 


uring the course of a day that culminates in the 
perfect party, Clarissa Dalloway reassesses her 
life in this adaptation of the Virginia Woolf novel. 


Screenplay by Eileen Atkins 


| A Talk with Eileen Atkins 


FEATURE 


| 5) SOUTHERN DISCOMFORT 


A provocative look at the screenwriting of quintessential 


hipster Terry Southern. His film work, including such classics 
as Easy Rider and Dr. Strangelove, came fo define his times. 


By Lee Hill 


Right: Peter Fonda, Dennis Hopper, Jack 
Nicholson, Easy Rider, Columbia 
Pictures, 1969. Far right: Peter Sellers, 
Dr. Strangelove, Columbia Pictures, 1963. 
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ARING 1999 


SHORT SUBJECTS 


1/7 be Bombe au chocolat 
Sylvie Rosenthal 


Food sex in the information age. 


Patrick Stettner 
A close encounter of the healing kind. 


DEPARTMENTS 
~EDITOR’S NOTE 


his Issue’s Illustrators: 
Onathon Rosen, Mirko lli¢, Leonid Gore, 
Nick Dewar, David Johnson 


OV 1: Walter Murch: 
Sound & Film Editor 


By Annie Nocenti 


Pov 2: The Long War 


Millard Kaufman 


POV 3: Dad Strangelove 
By Nile Southern 


EYNOTE ESSAY: Paranoia Rising 


y Jonathan Rosenbaum 
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What are we afraid of, and do the films of a given time forecast, 
avgravate, ease or otherwise echo that dread? This issue, Scenario 
presents the screenplays of two conspiracy thrillers—a ‘70s clas- 
sic and a ‘90s contemporary—each script reflecting the concerns 
and/or paranoia of the time in which it was written. 

Francis Ford Coppola's classic film 7be Conversation, about 
the emerging conscience of a surveillance man, anticipated the 
bizarre and sleazy Watergate burglary and the subsequent 
criminal conspiracy unraveled by the Nixon tapes. In hindsight, 
Ihe Conversation seems extraordinarily prescient, as if Coppola 
had his finger on the pulse of the nation’s fears. Yet in his inter- 
view this issue, the filmmaker offers disarming insight into the 
source of his inspiration; “Wiretapping and surveillance were, 
quite honestly, something | didn’t have anxiety about. | had 
fascination and comfort with technology. . .. There was this 
really beautiful girl that would type my dictation. | was writing 
it for her, in a way.” | 

David Marconi’s Enemy of the State sets the ‘90s in sharp 
contrast to the "70s—surveillance technology, however benign 
or nefarious, is so ubiquitous it’s become as unnoticeable as 
wallpaper. From the camera eyes that lurk on store ceilings, to 
the Internet's recycling of personal data off credit card use, to 
governmental security agencies’ methodical sweeping of phone 
lines for “hot” words, “1984 is here,” Marconi warns. In writ- 
ing his screenplay, Marconi hopes he’s “somehow made people 
aware of the sleeping giant of the surveillance society that we 
are rushing headlong into, without any checks, without any 
balances. Who's policing the police? Who's watching the watch- 
ers?” In his interview, Marconi also speaks candidly on the 
high-stakes game of big-budget screenwriting—another 
invitation to paranoia. 

Both screenplays offer excellent examples of the balancing 
act involved when two genres—the thriller and the character 
portrait—meet. In a POV this issue, Walter Murch, film editor 
and soundman ev/raordinaire, illuminates how this “knife- 
edve balance” is achieved. * The challenge was to get those two 
alloys to merge,” says Murch. “That's your job as a filmmaker: 
to forge new alliances.” Using examples from 7he Conversation 
and 7he Godfather, Murch details how the nuances of a sound 
mix can subliminally reinforce the narrative thrust and emo- 
tional atmosphere of any given scene. 

Jonathan Rosenbaum’s keynote, “Paranoia Rising,” takes on 
the history of the paranoid thrillep—from early masters Feuil- 
lade, Lang and Griffith, to the noirs of the 50s, the conspiracy 
films of the ‘70s, and on through contemporary examples 
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detailing how the various films reflect each era’s fears, from the 
xenophobic to the apocalyptic. Rosenbaum explores connections 
between “control of the universe and artistic control,” between 
film and filmmaker, theorizing that “the satisfactions of con- 
spiracy are closely allied to the empowerment of artistic con- 
trol,” and positing the uneasy notion that paranoia, in drawing 
connections between things, is somehow more comforting than 
its alternative: chaos. 

This issue, Scevario also publishes Eileen Atkins’ adapta- 
tion of a literary classic, Virginia Woolf's Mrs Dalloway, an 
exquisite study of 1920s bourgeois culture seen through the 
wistful eves of Clarissa Dalloway. “Woolf has the most fantastic 
comic sense,” says Atkins in her interview. “She sees how 
absurd people are.” Atkins’ screenplay offers a primer on por- 
traving inner voice through the layering of two time periods 
and the discrete use of voiceover. 

Scenario also presents two short film scripts this issue, and 
both screenplays apply a light touch to serious topics—fear of 
cancer in Patrick Stettner’s //zv and information overload in 
Sylvie Rosenthal’s La Bombe au chocolat. 

In this issue's feature essay, Lee Hill looks at the capricious life 
and intrepid times of novelist-turned-screenwriter Terry South- 
ern. Southern, who co-wrote the scripts for such provocative ‘60s 
classics as Easy Rider and Dr. Strangelove; or. How 1 Learned 
fo Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb, depicted the absurdity 
and alienation of post-'50s contemporary life through out- 
landish, satirical characters and tragicomic narratives. A master 
of the sardonic, with an understanding at a very young age that 
stories should “astonish, not shock,” Southern regularly tossed 
hand grenades into his storylines, in order to create a precise nar- 
rative chaos. His dark wit and uncompromising, anarchist spirit 
may have been what led to Southern’s being “gradually written 
out of the very times he helped to define,” as Hill puts it. 

Terry Southern’s son Nile writes about making horror movies 
with his father, among other childhood memories, in his POV 
“Dad Strangelove.’s Nile Southern, as executor of his father's 
estate, is in the process of organizing his father’s rich and exten- 
sive archive, an as yet untapped resource which includes dozens 
of unproduced screenplays. For those interested in learning 
more about this archive, click on /errysouthern.com. 

In another POV, the ever-feisty Millard Kaufman turns his 
bemused glance to the “Long War” that persists between 
directors and screenwriters over the issue of possessory credit. 
Kaufman predicts that, never-ending as this battle seems, 
change is in the wind. —Annie Nocenti 
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A native of Los Angeles, JONATHON ROSEN, who illustrated 
The Conversation, worked as a fine art printmaker and for seven 
years produced limited-edition intaglio and lithographic prints 
at several Los Angeles studios. Now based in New York City, with 
a client list that includes Sony, RCA Records, WFMU radio, 7be 


New York Times, Rolling Stone, MTV, and Time, Rosen previ- 


ously illustrated the screenplay of arrow Alley for Scenario. He 
is the 1999 artist in residence at Harvestworks, a New York-based 
sound and computer video production house. 

Illustrator of Mrs Dalloway, LEQNID GORE was born in 
Minsk, Belarus, where he studied graphic design for eight years. 
In 1990 he immigrated to the U.S., and soon landed the high- 
profile assignment of illustrating an advertising campaign for 
Stolichnaya vodka. He has also illustrated a number of children’s 
books, including 7be Malachite Palace and The Story of Han- 
nukab. 

Born in Bosnia, Enemy of the State illustrator MIRKO ILIC 
was an art director and illustrator of numerous record covers, 
posters and comics before immigrating to the U.S. in 1986. In 
1991, he joined 7ime as art director, in charge of its internation- 
al edition. In 1992, he became art director of 7he New York 
limes Op-Ed page. A founding partner of Oko & Mano, Inc., he 
established his own graphic design, 3-D computer graphics and 
animation studio, Mirko [i¢ Corp., in 1995. He has received 
medals from groups such as the Society of Illustrators, Society of 
Publication Designers and the Art Directors Club. 

This issue’s Short Subjects was illustrated by NICK DEWAR, 
who moved to New York from Scotland in 1998. He has done 
illustrations for 7he New York Times, and this year he was selected 
as one of Print magazine's promising "New Visual Artists." 

DAVID JOHNSON, who did the portraits of Francis Ford 
Coppola, David Marconi and Eileen Atkins, has been published 
in Zime, Business Week, The Allantic, The New York Times 
Book Review and Sports Illustrated, among other publications. 
He currently lives in New Canaan, Connecticut. 





The Conversation was the perfect assign- 
ment for a sound mixer—a film about a 
soundman, with repetition as a key plot 
element. Walter Murch created both the 
sound mix and, with Richard Chew, the 
picture edit on this film and many others, 
making him unique in the industry as 
perhaps the only craftsman who tackles 
both jobs. Sound, image, dialogue and 
music are so tightly interdependent that 
Murch feels these elements should be col- 
laborating at the earliest stage possible. 

There are various terms for Murch’s 
sound work depending on his involve- 
ment; for instance, he was called the 
“Sound Designer” on Apocalypse Now, is 
credited with “Sound Montage” on 7he 
Conversation, and is often called the “Re- 
recording Mixer.” In the process of editing 
film, Murch will cut sound, adding atmos- 
phere and sound effects. As a re-recording 
mixer, he blends music, sound effects and 
dialogue. But his work really begins with 
the screenplay. 

Once Murch finds a script that interests 
him, he jots down editorial and sound 
ideas. “A good script will not only tell a 
good story, it will indicate an arena, a 
world, and show certain ways of investi- 
gating that. It's up to you to take these 
ideas further, using the screenplay to 
launch into deeper investigations.” 

/he Conversation is about a surveil- 
lance expert, Harry Caul, who in preparing 
a tape for a client, uncovers a line of dia- 
logue that reveals something that wasn't 
obvious at first. “With the film Rashomon,” 
explains Murch, “you see the central event 
from multiple points of view. In 7e Con- 
versation, the same story is told over and 
over.” In Francis Ford Coppola's screenplay 
for the film, “the audience discovers new 
things with each repetition because of pro- 
gressive changes in the story surrounding 
the conversation.” 

Sound is so integral to the film, it can be 
seen as a character, and a very slippery 
character at that. “It is a film that is res- 
olutely from a single person’s point of view, 


or rather, a ‘point of hearing,” Murch 
says. “You do not see or hear or know any- 
thing that Harry Caul does not also see or 
know or hear. Films that have a point of 
view carried to such an extreme present 
their own challenges, because the longer 
they ride that particular tiger, the more 
difficult it is ever to get off it.” 

A whodunit whose resolution is tinged 
with ambiguity, the film speaks to the very 
nature of conspiracy: if you're looking for 
one, you may find it. At the heart of the 
film’s puzzle is the answer to a murder mys- 
tery, the one thing the filmmakers could not 
reveal. “This was especially tricky, because 
at the end we were obliged to indicate what 





actually happened, but only insofar as 
Harry understood it—an understanding 
that was necessarily incomplete. We couldn't 
simply jump into the third person at that 
point and wrap it all up. It would have been 
like an organ transplant, a kidney that the 
film would have rejected.” 

Murch ended up finding the final puz- 
zle piece almost by accident: “One of the 
clues to the murder was the repetition of 
the line ‘He'd A7// us if he had the chance.’ 
The last time you hear it, it’s ‘He'd kill zs 
if he had the chance,’ which implies that 
the supposed victims were actually the per- 
petrators. We were on thin ice here, 
because the premise of the film was to 
repeat the same conversation, but here is 
a telling shift in one line. This was a late 
addition—it wasn't in the script. It was 





an inflection that Fred Forrest, the actor, 
had given to those words while recording. | 
just noted it as not being the correct read- 
ing of the line. At the final mixing of the 
film, after continually battling the issue of 
audiences not understanding the end, | 
remembered that line. | worked it into the 
film, showed that mix to Francis, and he 
liked it. 

“The justification for the two readings 
of that line is that Harry concentrated on 
technology to filter the truth out of a 
chaotic situation. But he began, at a dis- 
tance, to fall in love with the image of this 
girl, her seeming vulnerability. Years ear- 
lier, a family had died because of a tape of 
Harry's, and he became concerned that 
maybe it’s happening again. When the 
scales fall from his eyes, Harry realizes 
that since he saw that couple as victims, 
he chose to hear the line in a certain way. 
The final filter was the one in his head.” 

Often a conceptual idea in a script will 
inspire a sound idea. One visual element 
of Zhe Conversation is that Harry, when- 
ever he felt threatened, would retreat and 
be seen from behind translucent plastic or 
glass. “He's dressed in a transparent rain- 
coat, as if wearing a shroud,” Murch says. 
“The idea was that Harry could be present 
but invisible at the same time. Also, on the 
soundtrack, Harry never made any audible 
footsteps. You never hear the sound of his 
feet, all you hear is the whispering of the 
raincoat when he moves.” 

The Conversation is both a character 
study and a thriller, two genres that usually 
dwell in contradictory worlds in terms of 
pacing and sound. It was a challenge that 
Murch welcomed: “Henri Cartier-Bresson 
once wrote: ‘Bring together things that 
have as yet never been brought together 
and did not seem to be predisposed to do 
so.’ That's your job as a filmmaker: to 
forge new alliances. What Francis set out to 
do was to make Hitchcock be friends with 
Hermann Hesse, to somehow get 7/he 
Wrong Man and Steppenwolf together. A 
character portrait is almost the last thing 
you think of when you think of Hitchcock. 
His actors aren't really characters, they're 
vehicles for plot, action, information. The 

Continued on page 184 
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Everybody and his brother in the picture 
business is aware of the scalding animos- 
ity that exists between two of our more 
truculent confederations: the Directors 
Guild and the Screenwriters Guild. The 
articles of war are drawn up and in place. 
Wrangling erupts with persistence and 
with a noticeable absence of politesse. 

The target of both tribes is the posses- 
sory credit. The directors have it and are 
uncompromising in their passion to retain 
it till the end of time. The writers want to 
destroy it before it destroys them as major 
contributors to the making of movies. 

There is more involved in the directors’ 
proprietorship than a few words that domi- 
nate the opening credits. Proclamations 
like “A Film by Rex del Mundo,” or “A 
Selma Borgia Film,” or “IP. Daley's 
Golden Stream” downgrade to comparative 
insignificance the writer's part in the revels. 

How will it all end? Pix biz is rich in 
unpredictability, but 'd guess that the 
directors won't be able to maintain their 
auteur absolutism much longer. 

A constant in the movie dodge (as in 
every other endeavor) is the inevitability 
of change. The dominance of the director 
as We know it is a relatively recent devel- 
opment. Hegemony, for years before his 
ascent to the throne, had been vested in 
the producers. When the studio system 
was in flower, most directors were rele- 
gated to the role of traffic cops. They kept 
actors from bumping into each other and, 
equally important, from deviating too far 
from the script when their charges got 
hopelessly lost in a forest of egoistic or 
improvisational irrelevancies. 

Moreover, there has always been an 
invisible hierarchy of eminence. Certain 
directors paid scant attention to produc- 
ers. John Huston, notoriously tough and 
autocratic, wouldn't shoot a scene in the 
presence of a producer; instead, he would 
prolong the inaction until the intruder, 
like an undesirable alien, withdrew to the 
comparative safety of his own bailiwick. 

Perhaps the most powerful determi- 
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nate of what goes on screen is the star. 
When he/she wants something, she/he 
transmogrifies into that celebrated thou- 
sand-pound gorilla and nobody is going 
to refute the beast about it. 

Huston might have plaved the gorilla to 
producers, but his dictatorship did not 
work with stars. Shooting Freud in 
France, he lambasted Montgomery Clift 
who had respectfully suggested a minor 
alteration in a scene. Clift not only walked 
off the set, he flew out of the country. 

Back to the future: Perceptible signs on 
the horizon indicate that the established 
but unjust primacy of the director is about 
to change. On a rosy dawn in the not too 
distant future, and with a triumphal blast 
of trumpets, writers are going to achieve 
some sort of parity with directors on the 
more salient issues, including a hike in pay 
and in recognition. Why? Quite simply 
because studio executives and the editors of 
a growing number of entertainment publi- 
cations, as well as the more astute critics 
on the film pages of influential dailies, 
have recognized, if belatedly, what Darry! 
Zanuck long ago called the three most 
important ingredients of any motion pic- 
ture: “story, story, story.” 

But even after that egalitarian day 
arrives, there will still remain a deep and 
fundamental discord between writers and 
directors; a bitter, unbridgeable gulf that 
except on rare occasions separates what's 
on the page from what's on the stage. 

While both writers and directors employ 
the same inventive and imaginative skills 
to generate craft and creativity, the 
processes through which they are mobi- 
lized remain antipodal. And while both 
writers and directors are dedicated, which is 
to say that they are more than somewhat 
obsessive, they seldom fly in svne. Each has 
his own agenda, his own justifiable inter- 
pretation of the project. Problem is, the 
written words, whether they coalesce into a 
movie, a play or a novel, exist only in the 
mind's eve of the writer—such is the sub- 
jective nature of the process. 

On the other end of the spectrum, the 
director works within the bounds of objec- 
tive reality. Little or nothing in the 
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three-dimensional, lividly lacquered, 
hyper-approximation of a written story, told 
visually through a sequence of consecutive 
pictures photographed in motion, can mir- 
ror the writer's concept. He is almost invari- 
ably doomed to disappointment; what's on 
screen cannot alter what's lodged and 
unbudgeable in his inward idealized 
imagery. Whatever the director does can 
only fall short of that flawless fantasy, 

In like manner, it might be noted that 
when a script is based on material previ- 
ously produced or published, the author or 
the playwright screams about liberties that 
deviate from the original. The changes sel- 
dom fil his heart with rapture. 

The director on the set encounters a 
number of situations, a basic one involv- 
ing the budget, and 1001 other relentless 
pressures which along with the exactions 
of his own artistry/craftsmanship, beliefs, 
prejudices, genes and toilet training, dic- 
tate adjustments of the screenplay. 

An even more contentious issue is 
involved: whose turf is it anyway? For the 
director and the writer each wants his sin- 
gular imprint on the picture. 

There are writers and directors who 
face the world with a pleasant and ami- 
able countenance, but not far beneath the 
surface churns an assertive if not a thor- 
oughly aggressive bare-knuckle mauler, 
in equal parts alpha wolf and control 
freak. Writers and directors might protest 
these evaluations as hip-shooting, far too 
sweeping and facile, but people who 
achieve prominence in the picture busi- 
ness don't get there by assuming a 
Christ-like submissiveness. We are of a 
peevish, competitive persuasion. 

And so the war goes on, and so it will 
continue until the last picture show is in 
the can. Or until the screenwriter becomes 
the director of his own material by 
hyphenating. Then, no matter what 
gangs agley, he'll only have himself to 
blame. 


Villard Kaufman ts a lonetime screenwriter whose 
credits include the Oscar-nominated Take the High 
Ground (195.3). His new book about Hollywood 
and screenwriting, Plots and Characters, was pub 
lished by Really Great Books 
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Terry Southern introduced me to the world 
of cinema when I was about seven—after 
a prolonged absence from my early child- 
hood. His Hollywood heyday and his mar- 
riage finished, | encountered a bearded 
stranger in Manhattan hailing me with 
mock and surely real concern: “My son— 
don't you know me!?” In 1967, with his 
counterculture beard, | didn’t. He 
promptly gave me a movie camera, and 
Super-8 became a bond between us that 
grew throughout the years. 

Night of Terror Day of Weird, our first 
film, was a silent, cross-genre epic; start- 
ing out with Hound of the Baskervilles- 
type horror, moving to Bunuel, on to 
Spaghetti Western—all with carefully 
crafted subtitles like “Aieeeeeeee!” and 
“What in Devil?” The great snowstorms of 
the late “60s provided spectacular back- 
drops to our New England mise-en-scene. 
When sound came in, we were really 
swinging. In one bizarre movie, | play the 
artist Larry Rivers, who was a constant 
friend and inspiring foil to Terry's busi- 
ness shortcomings. Terry wears a half- 
beauty/half-beast mask, and as I finish 
painting his portrait, beaw/y side facing 
me, I say, “Kindly turn this way, madam,” 
and the weirdo slowly, painfully swings 
the hideous profile into full, leering close- 
up. “Not a pre/fy sight, is it... Mister 
portrait-painter'” he exclaims in falsetto, 
parting the long white hair to reveal the 
full horror of her hamburger-meat 
face—at which point | begin blasting 
with a miniature pistol in slow-mo ECU. 

Terry seemed to know everybody, espe- 
cially before he retreated to the Berkshires. 
| was a great fan of the TV show Dark 
Shadows, and | still have Polaroids of the 
day he took me on set to meet Barnabus 
Collins. | also met T-Rex in a recording 
studio, and spent a week with Ringo Starr 
and his family in the Bahamas. When | 
was in high school, | had quite the chip 
on my shoulder: whenever | heard school- 
mates talking about a movie, | would 
think, “My father could have done better 





Nile and Terry Southern 


dialogue.” This was partially confirmed by 
the New York Daily News, which regularly 
printed a table listing the top ten money- 
making films of all time. Terry had written 
dialogue for four of them. 

When I went to film school, and started 
working in the business, Terry was oddly 
paranoid about “nepotism,” which was 
funny, because he had too little going on 
himself to really be concerned. His contacts 
were all rusty—nothing sparked. | remem- 
ber in the late ‘80s, as a last-ditch effort to 
get me “plugged in,” he asked if I'd consider 
being director Nicholas Roeg’s secretary. 
After sitting next to actress Theresa Russell 
one evening at dinner, with her wearing only 
a camisole slip and high heels, | thought the 
job would be too, well, stressful. 

| became intimate with Terry's creative 
process. He was never without a yellow 
legal pad on which some scene of dia- 
logue or incredible outrage of a letter was 
being written. 1, or my stepmother Gail, 
would drive him 10 miles across state lines 
to deliver the pages for the day—usually 
about five, sometimes 25 on a bang-up 
weekend. The car was outfitted with pencil 
sharpener, hole punch, Correcto tape, all 
manner of night-lights, and dictionary. He 
loved writing in a moving car—probably 
like working on the French trains of the 
‘50s—and as we pulled up to the typist’s 
house, there often would be the previous 
day's pages in her mailbox, typed and 
ready. Terry would often correct these on 
the spot—amused by her misinterpreta- 
tion of Southernesque phrases like “gross 
animal member” or “natch.” He never 
used a computer, and picked up faxes at 
the town pharmacy. 
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Terry loved collaboration, he approached 
writing for others like a jazz musician 
plaved standards. Terry wrote dialogue like 
Bird blew riffs, and he could “play” in any 
idiom: from Texas twang to upper-crust 
British. He loved Charlie Parker. Bird didn’t 
discourage “no-names” from playing with 
him either, but I think Terry had a kind of 
existential belief that people who brought 
him spec projects would somehow provide 
that same rich environment he was given 
in the ‘60s—where solos could break eas- 
ily from the theme and make a whole new 
astonishing statement. Which, like in jazz, 
was the whole point. Everyone had to rise 
to the occasion and not worry about the 
bread till the gig was over. 

| enjoyed what | imagine to have been a 
classic Texas bovhood in the northwest cor- 
ner of Connecticut. Our farm dated from 
1757, and our 29 acres were nestled in a 
rural valley. We had an apple orchard, 
pond, giant field, barns—all surrounded 
by the amazing, wild nature of the Berk- 
shires. Terry was always enhancing the 
visuals—planting flowers, mosses and 
ground cover. He was a gentleman farmer. 
We raised organic beef, sheep, chickens 
and guinea fowl. We'd take buckets of 
steaming gruel out to the pigs by snowmo- 
bile on subzero nights. He used to call the 
female pig “Tiny Sow” even when she grew 
to 300 pounds. Terry's life on that old farm 
was like something out of another cen- 
tury—Dickens meets Rip Van Winkle, with 
a touch of Heathcliff. We made maple 
syrup from the towering trees near the 
house—cooking down the sap for weeks in 
giant 50-gallon army pots on the kitchen 
stove. It must have cost a fortune, but Terry 
never thought about that. People rarely 
came to visit, and even when the house was 
without guests, in the wee hours, it would 
often sound like “a right rave-up” was 
going on: TV blasting, stereo going on and 

Continued on page 185 
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The recent video release and cable premiere of Louis Feuillade's 
silent French serial Les Vampires (1915-1916), making it widely 
available in the United States for the first time in 80-odd years, 
clarifies the origins of the paranoid thriller in a particularly 
acute way. All the basic elements that we associate with movie 
conspiracies are fully present in Les Vampires, at least in some 
rudimentary form: high-tech surveillance techniques, 
secret lairs, hidden wall panels, intricately concealed 
weapons, elaborate disguises, diverse forms of 
mind and memory control. 

This arsenal of paraphernalia and technol- 
ogy, suggesting that the ordinary world isn't 
quite what it appears to be and that everyday 
life is full of concealed plots and hidden dan- 
gers, is surely a staple of this century that didn't 
have to wait for video surveillance or the digital 
revolution before it took over people's imagina- 
tions. Though the political casts of the designated 
Villains fluctuate wildly according to the ideology of the 
country and period—ranging from the anarchist Vampire gang, 
to the red spies of Cold War thrillers, to the nearly invisible capi- 
talist tycoons of Cu/ler’s Way (1981), to the smug government 
bureaucrats in the significantly titled Exemy of the State—the 
evil designs remain more or less the same. The key villain in an 
equally great crime serial of Feuillade, 77) Minh (1919), isa 
German spy named Marx, suggesting that the French fear of 
Bolsheviks and Germans was every bit as operative in the teens as 
an anxiety about technology. 

It was part of the poetic genius of Feuillade to plant these wor- 
ries in an immediately recognizable workaday world whose reali- 
ty was generally vouchsafed by a fixed camera in contemporary 
locations. Mise-en-scéne and relatively long takes were the basis 
of his aesthetic—unlike the editing of D.W. Griffith around the 
same time across the Atlantic. 

Conspiracies and masterplots weren't exactly absent from the 
intrigues of Birth of a Nation (1915) and Intolerance (1916): 
think of the racial paranoia of the former and the latter's visual 
rhyme effects linking strife in modern America with the 
Crucifixion, the Fall of Babylon, and the Saint Bartholomew's Day 
Massacre. But these links took on different shapes and emotional 
meanings, not only because they reflected American ideology of the 
teens, but also because they were mainly articulated in terms of 
montage. And it arguably wasn’t until Fritz Lang in 1920s Ger- 
many began to fuse the formal discoveries of Feuillade and Griffith 
that the paranoid thriller as we know it today began to take shape. 

Lang's Dr. Mabuse, The Gambler (1922) originally opened 
with a brief, rapid montage depicting recent violent events in 
German history such as the Spartacus uprising, the murder of 
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Walter Rathenau, and the Kapp puésch. But even without such a 
prologue, this two-part thriller whose first part is subtitled 4 
Picture of the Time furnishes all the conspiracy theories one 
could hope for. It begins, in fact, with an intricate demonstration 
of how the eponymous, anarchistic villain (Rudolph Klein- 
Rogge), whose tentacles of power reach into every crevice of 
contemporary society, orchestrates the collapse of the 
stock market by masterminding the theft of a 
secret trade contract and the manufacture of 
counterfeit banknotes before turning up at 
the stock market in disguise to wreak his 
final mischief. 
The compulsive continuity of Lang's edit- 
ing throughout this opening sequence and 
the pitiless checkerboard view of the world 
implied in his overhead shots, displaying the 
combined precision of Griffith's montage and 
Feuillade’s mise-en-scene, recall a key line from 
Thomas Pynchon’s great paranoid novel Gravity's Rain- 
bow half a century later: “If there is something comforting—reli- 
gious, if you Want—about paranoia, there is still also anti-para- 
noia, where nothing is connected to anything, a condition not 
many of us can bear for long.” Implicit in this formula is the 
notion that spiritual and philosophical as well as artistic coher- 
ence depends on connections, and the absence of apparent con- 
nections, vielding gibberish and chaos, makes paranoia a tempt- 
ing alternative. Consequently, part of the function of Lang's mon- 
tage and mise-en-scene is to imply hidden connections in the 
world which the viewer's imagination is invited to spell out. 

In Lang's next paranoid thriller, $p/es (1928), again starring 
Klein-Rogge as a Mabuse-like figure named Haghi, the two cen- 
tral graphic images are recurring close-ups of Haghi wreathed in 
cigarette smoke and a network of crisscrossing iron stairways 
and four-tiered balconies located just outside his secret headquar- 
ters. Located somewhere inside a bank, this dense passagewa\ 
also suggests a prison—an impression fostered the first time we 
see it when a prisoner “miraculously” saved from the gallows is 
delivered directly to Haghi’s lair as the latest recruit into his spy 
ring. Even odder, the appearances of an elderly nurse and Haghi’s 
confinement in a wheelchair intermittently suggest a hospital. 

What's “comforting,” in short, about both the close-ups of 
Haghi and the shots of the stairways is that they effectively explain 
everything in the plot—showing respectively how one figure con- 
trols the universe and how practically every important sector of 
institutional power (bank, prison, hospital) appears to be adjacent 
to his private chambers. Allegorically, one might say that both 
images suggest the nexus of Lang's own power as artist-filmmak- 
er, creating all these continuities and causal effects on his editing 


table and thereby implying that the satisfactions of conspiracy are 
closely allied to the empowerment of artistic control. The same 
implication comes to the fore in Blow Up (1966), whose hero- 
sleuth is an art photographer, and also in its audio spin-off 7he 
Conversation (1974), when the moral qualms of a bugger about 
what his “evidence” might be used for persuades him to imagine 
a particular murder plot that gratifies his guilt-ridden Catholic 
conscience. And from another angle, one might argue that a crav- 
ing for a coherent historical meaning in John FE. Kennedy’s assas- 
sination is what goaded writer-director Oliver Stone into making 
JFK and also persuaded a good many people to buy its particular 
conspiracy theory—an artistic impulse on both counts. 

The same equation between control of the universe and artistic 
control is frequently evoked in Pynchon’s early fiction, and it also 
crops up significantly in one of the founding works of the French 
New Wave, Jacques Rivette’s Paris Belongs to Us (1960). (It Riv- 
ette’s title perfectly encapsulates the comfort of paranoia, the 
film's opening epigram—" Paris belongs to no one” —sums up 
the despair of anti-paranoia.) But in these cases, where monu- 
mental quests to uncover secret connections and buried his- 
tories vield uncertain results, an intellectual and theo- 
retical self-consciousness about paranoia imposes a 
certain ambiguity as to the degree to which conspir- 
acy is conjured up in the imagination and desire of 
the beholder. In Rivette’s feature, intimations about 
a worldwide conspiracy crisscross with the faltering 
efforts of an ambitious but under-funded theater 
group to stage a production of Shakespeare's Pert- 
cles, and similar contrapuntal effects between mas- 
terplots and collective artistic endeavors are found in 
Pynchon’s Vand Zhe Crying of Lot 49. 

Paris Belongs to Us, visibly influenced by Lang as well as 
by Robert Aldrich’s noir thriller Aiss Me Deadly (1955)—a vio- 
lent detective story in which anxieties about the atomic bomb are 
suggestively dovetailed into the myth of Pandora's Box—helps to 
clarify the aesthetic lure of conspiracy theories by positing the 
color white, the fusion of all other colors, as the ultimate paranoid 
expression, the “final solution” for rendering the illegibility of 
modern life in legible form. In Aldrich’s film, the quest is for a 
strongbox containing plutonium that emits a blinding white light 
when opened and ultimately unleashes a nuclear holocaust that 
concludes the movie. Similarly, a pivotal sequence in Paris 
Belongs to Us shows several characters watching the Tower of 
Babel sequence in Lang's Mefropolis until the film suddenly 
breaks and they're confronted by the gaping stare of a blank white 
screen. The Tower of Babel myth evokes Pynchon’s notion of anti- 
paranoia—the chaos arising from the multiplicity of languages 
and the breakdown of communication—just as surely as Pando- 
ra’s Box posits the solution to that impasse in apocalyptic terms. 
Like the whiteness of the bathroom where 7be Conversation’s 
bugger arrives at his own bloody conclusion—a climax that can 
be traced back to the bathroom murders of Les Diaboliques and 
Psycho—these white revelations become in effect blank sheets of 
paper on which the paranoid message gets written. 











As can be seen from its title, Gravity's Rainbow, which ends 
with the phrase “Now everybody—" (referring both to collective 
song and to universal annihilation) combines these antithetical 
possibilities within its own quest narrative. The quest of hero 
Tyrone Slothrop for his own origins—in order to explain the 
enigmatic connection between his sexual erections and the 
unpredictable targets of \-2 bombs in England during World War 
I, which his erections predict—yields first the makings of a 
paranoid plot, then a free-fall of narrative chaos. It’s a move- 
ment that pointedly apes the trajectory of a V-2 bomb both in its 
concerted rise and in its scattered fall, before arriving in the pre- 
sent for the climactic coda. 

It's probable that the most long-lasting mode of paranoia 
entertained during this century, apart from fear of technology, is 
the Cold War, which effectively lasted for almost half of that centu- 
ry. Practically all the themes discovered by Lang in the *20s got 
extended and elaborated in relation to fears of the alleged Com- 
munist Menace in the 50s and ‘60s. Consider the hidden lairs, 
disguises, and high-tech gadgets and weaponry in the James Bond 
movies and their many spin-offs, or the elaborate brain- 
washing techniques in 7be Manchurian Candidate 

(1962). But when it came to surveillance, the fear of 
— being spied on often became inverted in order to 
rationalize the sort of climate in which blacklists 
\\\ and McCarthyism flourished. 
In Leo McCarey’s deranged yet often moving 
My Son John (1952), a middle-American mother 
and father (Helen Haves and Dean Jagger) gradu- 
ally discover that their wayward intellectual son 
(Robert Walker) has become a Communist spy, and 
the clinching piece of evidence is a key belonging to 
John that the mother accidentally intercepts. It proves to be 
the key to the Washington apartment of a woman recently con- 
victed as a Communist spy—a clear allusion to the Judith Coplon 
spy case that garnered plenty of scare headlines in that period. 

One odd aspect of the paranoia in fy Son John is the way sur- 
veillance is regarded not as a threat but as a benign necessity. In a 
climactic sequence, a sympathetic and patriarchal FBI agent (Van 
Heflin) shows his cohorts a recent film of John’s mother 
confirming her suspicions about her son by using the telltale key 
to open and enter the woman spy's apartment—a scene recorded 
by no less than half a dozen hidden movie cameras that capture 
her “secret” journey to the site and even the horrified expression 
on her face from inside the apartment after she opens the door. 
What was frightening to audiences in 1952 was her discovery that 
John was a Red spy; but what seems equally frightening 47 years 
later is the "50s audience's casual endorsement of that sort of gov- 
ernment surveillance. After Watergate, taking such things for 
granted would radically change, and from the ‘70s onward, when 

Continued on page 191 
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FADE IN: 

EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

MEDIUM VIEW 

A band of street musicians have just set up in the park; 
clarinet, trombone, banjo, saxophone and trumpet. They 
wear fragments of velvet and silk, pieces of old uniforms 
and oddball hats. They haven't yet attracted a crowd. 
One of them takes a top hat from his head, puts it on the 
ground, and throws a few coins and bills into it. Then the 
band breaks into a jazz rendition of “Red, Red Robin: 


HIGH FULL VIEW 

December in San Francisco. The Downtown area, cen- 
tering around Union Square. Christmas decorations are 
already up, the electricity turned on in the middle of the 
afternoon. The crowds of shoppers have swelled with 
office workers out for their lunch hour. 


The MAIN TITLE AND CREDIT TITLES are superimposed 
over this view as it begins a very slow zoom in on the 
park. The titles take about as much time as the zoom so 
they are ready to conclude just as we have centered on a 
close view of a young mime dressed as a Drum-Major. 
He has a slight crowd drawn around him as he imitates 
certain unsuspecting people as they come down a park 
walkway. He is very good, and usually gets a round of 
applause for his imitations. 


CLOSE VIEW ON THE MUSICIANS 
One of them puts down his instrument and does a rol- 
licking tap dance. 


CLOSER VIEW 
The tap-shoes step out rhythms near the top hat. 


VIEW ON THE MIME 
Imitating a middle-aged, slow, bobbing walk. But precise 
and purposeful. He sips coffee out of an imaginary cup. 


THE VIEW ALTERS revealing the subject: a rather ordi- 
nary-looking man in his middle forties, with a thin mous- 
tache, dressed immaculately in an out-of-fashion suit, 
with a slow, bobbing walk. He sips coffee from a steam- 
ing cardboard cup wrapped in a paper bag. THIS IS 
HARRY CAUL. 


VIEW ON THE MUSICIANS 

The saxophonist blares a raspy solo to everyone's delight, 
especially Harry's. He stops for a moment, appreciatively, 
as they go into the last chorus of “Red, Red Robin: 


A young couple pass in front of Harry for a moment, 
obscuring him from OUR VIEW. She is in her early twen- 
ties, girlish, and very pretty, bundled against the cold, 
foggy afternoon. Her name is ANN, and she holds tightly 


the arm of a clean-cut young man about 26. He’s dressed 
nicely with the look of a fraternity boy; his name is MARK. 
They join the group of spectators around the band. 


ANN “|... Wake up, wake up you sleepy head, Get up, get 
up, get out of bed...” 


OUR VIEW PANS around the group of people, some lis- 
tening to the band, others passing by. Occasionally even 
fragments of a disinterested Harry Caul behind them. As 
we single out particular people, we catch fragments of 
what they are saying. 


ANN ©... Cheer up, cheer up...” 

A YOUNG MAN _. |. Are you going to see... 

A WOMAN ... Really, they're both coming. I think I'll 
tell... 


THE VIEW returns to Ann just as she’s asking Mark for 
something they can throw into the top hat. 


ANN You got a quarter? 


Mark tosses a coin into the top hat as the two continue 
on their walk, OUR VIEW moving with them, leaving 
Harry with the band. 


ANN .... What do you think? I don’t know what to get him 
for Christmas, he’s already got everything. 

MARK He doesn't need anything... anymore. 

ANN | haven't decided . . . 

Some people block OUR VIEW temporarily; her voice cuts 
out. Now we SEE them again, talking, but we HEAR only 
Static and then TOTAL SILENCE, as though something has 
gone wrong with the soundtrack. Then it is corrected: 
ANN |... what about me? 

MARK You '|! see. 

ANN You're no fun. You're supposed to tease me, give me 
hints, vou know. 

Ann slows by a green bench where an old derelict is 
asleep, bundled up in an overcoat, wearing big black 
shoes with no socks under them. 


ANN Look, that’s terrible. 
MARK He's not hurting anyone. 


They continue their walk, moving further away from us. 
But oddly enough, their voices remain clear and in the 


foreground. We notice they pass Harry, who is now sitting 


on one of the benches. After they pass, he rises and quickly 


crosses the street and moves down the steps of the park 
foward a small panel van truck with a large sign: “PIO- 
NEER GLASS AND MIRROR COMPANY” printed above tivo 
mirrors mounted on the side. As Harry moves toward the 
van, we HEAR the following: 


ANN /0.5.) Every time | see one of them | always think the 
same thing. 


MARK (0.5.) What do you think? 


ANN /0.8.) [ think he was somebody's baby. Don't laugh, 
really | do. 


Our view moves up the face of the building, up to the 
roof, where it comes to rest on a neon Eiffel Tower lit in 
the daylight with the large letters: “CITY OF PARIS? 


There, we can clearly see a man bundled in a warm 
quilted coat holding a five-foot extended shotgun micro- 
phone with a gunsight on it. He wears headphones. 


ANN /0.8.) | think he was somebody's baby boy, and they 
loved him and here he is now, half-dead on a park bench. 


THIS MAN'S VIEW 
From this height the people in Union Square are tiny and 
unrecognizable. 


ANN /0.8.)... and where is his mother or his father or his 
uncles? 


VIEW THROUGH THE GUNSIGHT 
A very clear CLOSE-UP of Ann, with the cross hairs right 
on her mouth. 


ANN Anyway, that’s what I always think. 


She looks at Mark. 


INT. THE MIRROR VAN - DAY 

Seated at a workbench, over a rack of professional tape 
recorders is a young technician wearing earphones. His 
eyeglasses have been temporarily mended with a Band- 
Aid holding the frame together. His name is STANLEY. 


MARK /0.8.) | guess | think of how when they had a news- 
paper strike in New York, more of those old drunks died in 
one night... 


There is a knock on the door, STAN takes off the headset. 
discontinuing Mark’s discussion. He reaches over and 
undoes the van latch. Quickly, Harry Caul steps in, closes 
the door, and moves to the opposite side of the van to one 
of two tinted windows. One can see through to the outside. 
He picks up a set of binoculars and looks outside toward 
the park where Mark and Ann are walking and talking. 


EXT. THE VAN - DAY “— 
The Glass and Mirror Co. Van, harmlessly parked in the 1-6 


city. i 


Two pretty secretaries on their way to lunch, crossing 
the street, pause in front of the large mirrors, fixing their 
make-up. 


INT. THE VAN - DAY 

Harry is annoyed with the girls primping in front of his 
view. He stands impatiently with the binoculars in his 
hands. STANLEY laughs and swivels in his chair and 
quickly snaps pictures of them with a motorized camera. 


STANLEY (mon little babies, c'mon, lick your lips 
(Snap), wet your lips. (Sap, snap, snap) 


CLOSE ON THE SECRETARIES 
(through the one-way glass) 
Wetting and smoothing their lipstick. 


STAN /0.5.) C'mon, gimme some tongue. (Svap, snap) 


MEDIUM VIEW 
Harry stands patiently with his binoculars. Stan is snap- 
ping off shots. 


STAN Stick it out, gimme a nice wet French kiss... (Svap, 
snap) 

HARRY Pay attention to the recording, will you. 

Stan puts the headset back on. 

STAN Coming in loud and clear. 


Harry indicates that he wants the headset; it’s given to 
him, and Harry listens carefully. 


ANN (0.8.) That's terrible. 

MARK /0.5.) Who started this conversation anyhow? 
ANN /0.5.) You did. 

MARK (0.5. ) | did not. 

ANN /0.5.) You did, too, you just don’t remember. 
STANLEY Who's so interested in these two? 
HARRY Don't know for sure. 

STANLEY The Justice Department? 

HARRY No. 


STANLEY Then | figure it’s the Infernal Revenue people; 
their recording’s putting me to sleep. 


HARRY (5yili7g) Since when you supposed to be entertained. 13 
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STANLEY Sometimes it’s nice to know what they're talking 
about. 


HARRY (/al/ to himself) | don’t care what they're talking 
about. | just want a nice fat recording. (He indicates the 
headset) How you doing? 


STANLEY We re getting better than 40 percent. 
HARRY How about the second position. 
STANLEY \ot so good. 


Stanley turns the dial up on the second recorder, and for 
a moment the conversation is doubled up on itself. 


EXT. TOP OF THE CITY OF PARIS - DAY 

THE VIEW PANS from the man under the Eiffel Tower 
sign, across the park, to another man operating out of an 
open window of an office building. He is operating a sec- 
ond microphone identical to the first we saw. It becomes 
clear that the young couple are being tracked from two 


opposing positions. 
We HEAR the young man laughing. 


VIEW ON THE COUPLE 


MARK Where'd you hear that? 
ANN (4/so laughing) My secret. 
VIEW ON THE MIME 


He laughs as he does a burlesque of the two of them 
walking for an amused crowd. Applause. 


MOVING VIEW ON MARK AND ANN 

Ignorant of the Mime, still walking. 

MARK How do you feel? 

ANN 06h), you know. 

OUR VIEW moves from the two of them to another man 


walking rather near to them, carrying a shopping bag 
and reading a newspaper. 


CLOSE VIEW 

The man with the shopping bag is wearing a hearing aid. 
MARK It's a nice day today; yesterday it was cold and foggy. 
ANN Do you... (CUTS OUT) 


We notice the man with the shopping bag has let too many 
people get between them. He walks quickly to make up the 
gap, catching fragments of other people's conversations: 


“Waiting for you...” “Cant doit, but...” "... lwas 
really...” Finally he succeeds in making it back, close 
lo them. 


MARK I'm tired of drinking anyhow. I’m tired of mostly 
everything. 


ANN Tired of me? 
MARK (Sialic) .. . you. But not today. 


She smiles at Mark, affectionately, but in the course of her 
look catches a glimpse of the man with the shopping bag. An 
expression of fear comes to her face. The man senses this, 
and coolly continues past them, paying no further attention. 


EXT. OFFICE BUILDING - DAY 
The man operating the long microphone out of the open 
window moves his microphone sights. 


TELESCOPIC VIEW 
Centers on Ann's face as she moves closer to Mark, and 
whispers: 


ANN Look. See him? The one with the hearing aid. .. like... 
MARK No. Where? 

ANN He was following us. He kept following us close. 

She touches Mark's arm; she squeezes it. 

MARK It's nothing; don’t worry about it. 


For a moment it seems as though Ann is going to cry; bul 
she avoids it. 


ANN God, it will be so good to be finished with this. 


They round the corner, turning their backs to our tele- 
scopic VIEW, and the sound becomes muffled and undis- 
cernible. 


EXT. EIFFEL TOWER BUILDING — DAY 
The man working under the neon Eiffel Tower scans the 
field through his telescopic sight searching for his subjects. 


TELESCOPIC VIEW 

The cross-hairs swish over an out-of-focus moving 
image, catching fragments of people and buildings, and 
now comes to rest on the two targets. When it finds their 
mouths, we can hear them again. 


They are standing by a group of fellows playing bongo 
drums. The sound of the drums interferes with the track. 
MARK... he'd... (7he bongos are distorting the track) 
= @ ONENOR ss 

ANN You know he records the telephones . . . 

MARK We better get back, it’s almost two. 


ANN (4s hey move away from the drums) Please don't 
go back there, please, not until... (She doesn't finish her 
sentence) 


MARK Alright. | won't. 


INT. THE MIRROR VAN - DAY 

Stan operates the recorders; Harry listening through the 
headset while sipping a steaming paper cup of coffee. 
There’s another knock on the van door; Stanley opens 
the door a crack and lets the man with the shopping bag 
into the van. He is tall, middle-aged: PAUL MEYERS. 


He takes his hearing aid off and pulls a small transmitter 
and a directional microphone out of the shopping bag. 
He's apparently been out there a while and is a little cold. 


PAUL | vot burnt, Harry, she looked at me. Sorry. 


HARRY | heard. How'd you do? 

PAUL Not bad. | got pieces, good pieces. Maybe 20, 25 
percent. 

HARRY (Good. Feel like some coffee? 

PAUL No thanks. (Looking around the van) Something 
else maybe. 

Harry leans forward and gets a small pint of whiskey, 
offers it to him. Paul lakes a sip. 

PAUL That's good. 

HARRY Thanks, Paul. I'll call you if anything else comes up. 

Harry pays him in cash, which he quickly puts away in his 
billfold. 

PAUL | vo on duty in an hour. So long, fellas. 


Paul leaves the van. Harry picks up the headset and lis- 
fens lo the conversation once again. 


STANLEY That Paul, he’s a helluva nice guy you know, for 
a Cop. 


We SEE the afternoon traffic passing through the two-way 
window. 


EXT. OFFICE BUILDING - DAY 
The man packs the disassembled equipment into two 
suitcases while whistling to himself. 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

The street band of musicians are putting their instru- 
ments into felt bags, and then into the instrument cases. 
One of them takes the top hat and tips the money out of it. 


FADE OUT: 
FADE IN: 


EXT. THE ELECTRIC BUS - DAY 
MOVING VIEW 


The bus moves silently along the avenue, its large feeler 
resting upwards against the high-voltage wires. 


INT. THE ELECTRIC BUS - DAY 

Harry sits in the middle of the bus; one of many tired 
people on their way home from work. The bus rounds a 
corner, there’s a thumping sound and it stops dead. The 
passengers seem to know what this is and deal with it in 
a casual way. The nonplussed driver hops up, moves 
outside with big steps, and expertly begins to pull the 
cables to reset the connection. Harry becomes impatient 
and steps off the bus. 


EXT. THE NEIGHBORHOOD - DAY 

The big black rods jam around the wires, spilling electric- 
ity all around the street, as Harry walks the last few 
blocks to his home. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 

Bobbing down the street, while the bus, connected once 
again, pulls up silently behind him, and then passes him 
as he crosses the street. 


INT. NEIGHBORHOOD MARKET - DAY 

Harry moves down the aisle of the little market, picking 
out a single tomato, a cellophane-wrapped packet of 
porkchops, a single can of beer, and takes it all to the 
man at the counter. 


INT. ALAUNDRY - DAY 

A woman moves down a counter of laundry packages, 
while her little boy sits amazed watching Harry make a 
glass full of water disappear under a dishtowel, badly. 


WOMAN (Looking for his packages) Harry Caul, Harry 
Caul. .. Harry Caul. 

BOY Jel! me. 

HARRY A magician never tells his tricks. 

BOY You can tell me. 

HARRY It’s a secret... and when it stops being a secret it’s 
not anything. 

WOMAN Harry Caul: 5 shirts, 6 underwear, 5 pairs of 
socks. 

Harry smiles, takes the package, and leaves. 

BOY So long, Harry. 


INT. APARTMENT BUILDING - DAY 
Harry enters the hallway of the apartment, all bronze-yellow. 
He takes out his personal mail-key and opens his mailbox. 


There are some bills, some advertisements, and a greet- 
ing card. He begins up the stairs when a neighbor 
woman passes him with her dog. 
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HARRY Hlello. 


WOMAN Hello, Mr. Caul. (He is half-way up the stairs 
when she turns and adds:) And Happy BIRTHDAY! 


Harry nods pleasantly, but this puzzles him. 


INT. HARRY’S FLOOR - DAY 

He arrives at his floor, unlocks his apartment door, which 
has two latches. It opens part-way and we hear a slight 
thud. Harry peeks behind the door and finds a gaily 
wrapped wine bottle fallen on its side. He closes the 
door and picks the card from a ribbon. “Happy Birthday 
Harry—Maria Evangelista.” 


HARRY (Mud/ering to himself) Happy Birthday Harry, 
Happy Birthday Harry (While dialing on his phone), Happy 
Birthday Harry. . . Hello? Mrs. Evangelista? Yes. Harry Caul. 
Yes, yes, thanksalot I found it, yes... You're really nice. Yes, 
thank you Mrs. Evangelista, but what I wanted to ask was 
how did you put it in my apartment? (Silence) | thought | 
had the only key. | know that. But what emergency could pos- 
sibly .. . all right, I'd be perfectly happy to have my personal 
things burnt up in a fire. Anyway I don’t have any personal 
things. Nothing of value; nothing personal. Except my key, 
which I'd like to have the only copy of. 


He's been looking through his mail as be conducts this 
conversation: be looks over at the greeting card and it has 
the message printed with certain information handwritten 
in. “To our valued customer (handwritten) Harry, Happy 
Birthday, here's to another (handwritten) 44. The Security 
Pacific Bank.” 


HARRY How'd you know it was my birthday? (Silence) | 
don’t remember telling you. Can you guess how old | am? 44? 
Very good guess, Mrs. Evangelista. By the way, from today on, 
my mail will go to a Post Office box, with a combination and 
no key! Goodbye. (Harry hangs up) Happy Birthday Harry. 


INT. KITCHENETTE - NIGHT 

Two scrawny porkchops are frying; Harry is slicing the 
tomato. He HEARS some muffled voices coming from 
the next apartment, and then some shouting. 


HARRY (\idiering lo himself) What is this? Grand Central 
Station. 


He takes the porkchops out of the pan. The voices persist, but 
we cannol understand what they are saying. He ignores 
them a moment more, moves to the wall, and puts his ear 
up against it. He moves to the counter, takes a water glass, 
and holding it against the wall, listens through that. 


Still unsuccessful, he moves away, takes a hardback chair 
and carries it into a little closet. Puts the chair up in the 
closet, takes a broomstick and, standing up on the chair, 


uses the broomstick to push open a small maintenance 
trapdoor in the closet ceiling. We can hear the voices more 
clearly now; an argument. 


MAN /0.5.) GODDAMN LANDLORD! 
WOMAN /0..5.) Stop shouting or I'll close the windows. 


Theres a knock al Harrys door; be quickly takes the chair 
oul of the closet. 


HARRY One minute. 


He gets rid of any eavesdropping evidence, and opens the 
door. An angry young man stands there staring at him, 
RON KELLER. 


RON Excuse me, we haven't met, but do you have any 
water? 
HARRY |... don't know. 


RON | 'm «i new tenant here, and | don’t have any water and 
| wonder if you'd check to see if you have any. 


MR. CORSITTO /0.8.) What's the matter with the water? 


Another tenant has poked his head out of his door. 


MR. CORSITTO Last week there was no hot water. Now 
there’s no water at all. 
RON This is the last straw. 


While this discussion is going on down the hall, Harry deftly 
closes his door trying not to be involved. Just as he gets it 
closed. theres another knock. He opens it and theres 
another tenant, BOB, smiling, who seems to know him bet- 
fer, Ron is still angrily debating the matter with Mr. Corsitto. 


BOB Hiya, Harry. You, too, eh? 
HARRY Jeri, its... 


BOB The heat's screwed up, the plumbing. We could proba- 
bly call the Health Department because of the water in the 
basement. 


Bob peeks into Harry's apartment the whole time he talks, 
which makes Harry uncomfortable, so he steps out into 
the hallway pulling the door semi-closed behind him while 
listening. 


BOB’S WIFE /0..8.) Bob, where are you? 
BOB (Calling oul) Up here with Harry Caul. 
BOB’S WIFE 0.5.) Is his water off, too? 


Ron Keller, without having been invited, has stepped into 
Harrys apartment and tested the water: 


RON This apartment has water. 


Harrys a bit surprised to see Ron in his apartment, 
moves back into it. Bob accompanies him. 


BOB ()h, this is Ron Keller, a new tenant. This is Harry Caul. 


RON Pleased to meet you, Harry. We're paying good rent here. 
What about a rent strike? By the way, Happy Birthday Harry. 


HARRY J hianks. 


BOB //esting the water for himself) How come only one 
apartment has water? 


Now Bobs wife and Mr. Corsitto enter. 


HARRY Why don't we all go down to Mrs. Evangelista’s 
apartment. We'll complain . . . 


BOB’S WIFE Nothing happens when you complain to her. 
RON /'n for a rent strike. 


BOB It’s not the old woman's fault. But she just won't get 
tough with him. 


HARRY Tough with who? 

BOB We don't know, exactly. 

RON With the landlord, of course! 

In the distance we hear a female voice: 


MRS. GOETNER (0..8.) Happy Birthday to you, Happy 
Birthday to you . . . 


Harry closes his eves in disbelief as: 
BOB [1's Harry's birthday. 


BOB’S WIFE Yes, | heard, Mrs. Goetner. Happy Birthday, 
Happy Birthday. 


When he opens his eves, Mrs. Goetner has arrived with her 
dog and half a pound-cake with some candles improvised. 


MRS. GOETNER | thought | heard a party going on. A 


birthday party! 

HARRY No, actually we were discussing . . . 

BOB’S WIFE Blow out the candle, Mr. Caul, for good luck. 
RON Yeah, like maybe we'll get some water in this place. 


They laugh. Harry reluctantly blows out the candle. 
Everyone oobs and aabs. Mr. Corsitto has returned, still 
wrapping a spur-of-the-moment gift 


MR. CORSITTO This . . . this is just a little something. 


HARRY (Quile distracted by the many people looking 
around bis apartment) Thanks .. . really .. . 


Mr. Corsitto nods that Harry should unwrap it, and he 
does. It is a plastic Madonna. 


MR. CORSITTO | ve noticed you at the Mass, Mr. Caul, 


on Sunday. It’s for your car. 


HARRY | don't really have a car, but I'll keep it in my This 
room. Thanks very much. 2-18 


“ 
Bob is leaning over the tenor saxophone that rests on a 
stand. 


BOB You a musician, Harry? 

HARRY \o.. 1... 

RON | think we ought to pick a tenants’ representative. 
HARRY . .. play a little. 

RON ... and send him straight to the landlord. 


MR. CORSITTO | would go, but you know I have difficulty 
with speaking good, you know, with the language. 


BOB’S WIFE Well, Mr. Caul has been here the longest. 


HARRY (Ca/ching the drift of the conversation) Me, | 
don't... 


BOB Yeah, that's a good idea, Harry. 
RON How about it? 


Pause. All these people are looking at Harry, standing 
around in bis apartment. He'd do anything to get rid of 
fhem. 


HARRY Well ... alright. I'll be the tenants’ representative, 
if someone gets me the address. 


RON It's all handled by some lawyer's office. I'll take care 
of that. 

The group seems to be satisfied; Harry tries to usher them 
oul, instinctively preventing someone from peeking into 
this, or looking at that. 


HARRY | really have to go. I have to be somewhere in half 
an hour. 


BOB’S WIFE A birthday party, | hope. 

HARRY Yes... with my family. 

MR. CORSITTO Do you have family in town, Mr. Caul? 
That's very good. 

He gradually ushers them all out of bis apartment, all 


saying “goodbye” and “Happy Birthday” and “how nice 
that he has family.” 


EXT. THE ELECTRIC BUS - NIGHT 

Harry is one of the few passengers as the oddly silent 
bus moves through the fog. It stops and he gets off, 
crosses a lonely street and enters a building. We notice 
he is carrying his birthday wine. 


INT. THE BUILDING —- NIGHT 
Harry stands at the base of the staircase, looking up. He 
waits there a moment, almost hiding, and then continues 17 
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up the stairs. He approaches the apartment door very, 
very quietly. He takes a key out, not making a sound, 
then opens the door quickly, and looks into the room. 


VOICE Harry. 


INT. THE ROOM - NIGHT 

We can see through the open door. The room is semi-lit, 
and small. There are a few personal things around in it; a 
small stereo on the floor, some photographs on the 
walls, but there is a feeling of impermanence about the 
room. A girl half-rises from a bed in the corner of the 
room; she has pale skin, perhaps 24 or 25, with curly 
hair, sort of pretty. She has fallen asleep in a faded silk 
Oriental robe. Her name is AMY. 


AMY | didn’t think you were coming. 
Harry closes the door behind him. 
HARRY Just for a while. 

AMY 0h). 


HARRY | brought this wine. Someone gave me a birthday 
present. 


AMY | didn’t know it was your birthday. 


She seems half-asleep, but genuinely happy that he has 
come. 


HARRY | should have called. 


Amy slips back under the covers. There is something fright- 


ened and very vulnerable about her. 

AMY (Nol reproachfully) You never do. 
HARRY You should go out more. 

AMY You don’t like me to. 

HARRY | dont mind. 

AMY Then | wouldn't be here if you came over. 
HARRY Want some wine? 


Amy nods. Then she smiles. 


AMY Harry, how old are you? 

He moves lo the kitchenette, starts to open the wine bottle. 
HARRY Forty-four. 

AMY You're almost twice as old as me. That's sweet, when 
vou were my age, | was being born. Sweet. 

Harry gives her a glass of wine. She clinks it to his and 
they each take a sip. 

AMY Does something special happen between us on your 
birthday? 


HARRY Like what? 

AMY Something personal? 

HARRY Like what’ 

AMY Like... telling me about yourself. Your secrets. 
Harry smiles. 

HARRY | don't have any secrets. 


AMY (Looks al him knowingly) Vm your secret Harry. 
(Brightly) Where do you live? Why can’t I call you there? 


HARRY (/) 7772) | don't... have a telephone. 


AMY But vou do have secrets, Harry, | know. Sometimes you 
come here; but you don’t let me know. Once | saw you down 
by the staircase, hiding. For a whole hour. 


This embarrasses Harry; but she keeps on teasing him. 


AMY | think you're jealous. You think you're going to catch 
me at something. Sweet. (She sips) The only thing you'll ever 
catch me at is waiting for vou. (She laughs) You have a way of 
opening the door when you come here. You sneak up, very quiet, 
like a mouse. Then the door opens real fast, just like you think 
you're going to catch me at something, At first | used to think it 
Was a fireman coming to warn me that the building was on fire. 
(Sincerely) Oh, Harry, how could you ever be jealous of me. 


HARRY | 1) not jealous. 


AMY Sometimes | even think you're listening to me. When 
I'm talking on the telephone. | just feel that you're listening 
to me. 


HARRY (1 y:com/fortable) What are you talking about? 
AMY What do you do all day, Harry? 

HARRY | work. 

AMY \\ here? 

HARRY | have my own business. 

AMY What kind of business? 

HARRY | don't like people to ask me a lot of questions. 


He’s irritated. He gets up and disappears into the bath- 
room. We HOLD on the closed door for a moment. 


AMY (0.5.) “Wake up, wake up you sleepy head, Get up, get 
up, get out of bed...” 


The door opens. Harry steps out. staring at her 
HARRY Why are you singing that? 

AMY II's pretty: 

HARRY \\hhy that song? 

AMY What's the matter, Harry? 


HARRY Someone else was singing that song today. 
AMY \ girl’? 

HARRY \e:s. 

AMY (Play fully) Now ['m jealous. Who is she? 
HARRY | don't know her... 1... it's something else. 
AMY You never told me where you work, Harry. 


HARRY Different places. Different jobs. I'm a musician. A 
free-lance musician. 


AMY Do vou live alone, Harry? 
HARRY Why are you asking me questions all of a sudden? 
AMY It’s your birthday . . . | want to know about you. 


HARRY Jes, | live alone, but | don't want to answer any 
more questions! 


He moves to the kitchenette: we can feel that he doesnt 
want to slay bere anymore. 


HARRY Your rent is due this week. 
She doesn 1 answer. 


HARRY Hlere. (//e fakes oul some cash and puls iton a 
saucer on the shelf) Food money, too. 


She doesn't answer 
HARRY | have to go now. 


He starts to go, then stops and looks at her. She seems very 
pale, very vulnerable. very delicate. 


HARRY You never used to ask me questions. 


AMY | was happy you came tonight, Harry. My toes were 
dancing under the covers. But | don’t think I'm going to wait 
for you anymore. 


Harry looks at her; and then leaves. Her big eyes follow at 
the spot where he stood for a while, and then she lies back 
down on ber bed. 


INT. HARRY’S SMALL LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

The room is dominated by a large homemade loud- 
speaker, a single speaker as in the old Hi-Fi days. We 
HEAR a Jazz record, old, but well-preserved. 


THE VIEW ALTERS and reveals Harry seated on a 
straight-back wooden chair in the center of his living 
room, holding a saxophone, and furiously playing along 
with the recording. The sax solo finishes, to great 
applause from the live audience, and a sweating, winded 
Harry closes his eyes and inwardly takes it for himself. 


FADE OUT: 


FADE IN: 

EXT. HARRY’S BUILDING - DAY 

A construction crew has begun work on the demolition 
of an abandoned row of Victorian buildings. We HEAR 
sounds of trucks and hammers. Harry exits the building, 
passes the construction works and sits and waits at the 
stop for the electric bus. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE AREA - DAY 

Harry walks parallel to some railroad tracks in the indus- 
trial part of the city. Trucks double-park, and there is load- 
ing and unloading in progress. Perhaps a train goes by. 


Harry steps into the warehouse building, pushes a but- 
ton and rises up into the building. 


INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - DAY 

Harry rises in an industrial elevator up into the warehouse 
area. We notice benches with electronic equipment, 
some cabinets and shelves, a screened-off area. Stanley 
is lounging around on an old sofa reading a magazine. 


HARRY (ood morning. 


STANLEY There's an article about the Convention in here. 
Mentions your name. 


HARRY (hi yeah’ 


STANLEY You re one of the notable who's going tonight. 
Did you know that? 


Harry has taken his coat off and moves automatically to 
a workbench, where there are three professional tape 
recorders lined up in a row. 


HARRY Jes, | said | would go. 


STANLEY (Reading from the magazine)... among 
those pre-eminent in the field expected are Hal Lipsett, Harry 
Caul from San Francisco, Kenneth Sperry will speak on “Sur- 
veillance and the Law,’ and also attending will be William P. 
Moran of Detroit, Michigan.” 


HARRY Since when is William P. Moran pre-eminent in the 
held? 


STANLEY Coffee’ 
Slan walks around to an urn, and pours a cup for Harry. 


STANLEY He's very big in Detroit; he’s the man who 
informed Chrysler that Cadillac was getting rid of its fins. 


Harry yawns, begins to work at his bench. We see from the 
quickness and simplicity of the way he handles the tape 
and the recorders that he is an expert with these materials. 
The fragile tape is threaded with two simple movements. 
Stanley brings him a steaming cup of coffee. Harry 
indicates with his eves that it be placed on the bench. Now 
all the recorders are threaded. Harry adjusts the third 
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instrument, one apparently homemade in the shop. 
STANLEY Those mikes sure work like a song. 


Stanley sits on a stool drinking his own cup of coffee. 
Harry turns on a larger console Ampex. There is a beep, a 
relay is thrown, and the three smaller recorders are 
started at once. An oscilloscope on the synchronizer shows 
a perfect electronic circle. 


VIEW ON THE LARGE SPEAKER 

Obviously made by the same hand that made Harry's 
speaker at home. We hear hiss and static and then Stan- 
ley's voice recorded: 


STANLEY 0.5.) Thursday, December 2nd, one o'clock. 
Unit A. Tuesday, December 2nd, one o'clock. Unit B. Tuesday, 
December 2nd, one o'clock. Unit C. 


We recognize the voices of the couple, Ann and Mark. They 
echo as though we are hearing the exact same voice from 
more than one separate recording played at the same 
lime. Harry manipulates a three-pot mixer, diverting the 
strongest and clearest recording to the Ampex. 


ANN (().S.) °... Wake up, wake up, you sleepy head, Get 
up, get up, get out of bed . . . Live, laugh, love and be happy.” 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
Listening. 


ANN You got a quarter? 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

We see Ann and Mark, the exact footage as in the opening 
including the fragmentary glimpses of Harry Caul. As they 
speak we sense another unspoken level through their con- 
versation, as though they're not used to really being free 
with each other in public, as though their minds are not 
really concentrating on the specific things they are saying, 
but on a frightened, unbearable love for one another. It is 
very subtle, and we might not notice it at first, but as we 
see the scene repeated, it becomes more evident. 


ANN /0.5./1 don’t know what to get him for Christmas. 
He’s already got everything. 

MARK (0.S.) He doesn’t need anything . . . anymore. 
ANN(().S.) | haven't decided . . . 

The VIEW is blocked and the voice track CUTS OUT. 

INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - DAY 


CLOSE VIEW - THE BLACK ALTECA-500 LOUDSPEAKER 
We hear only tape hiss. 


VIEW ON HARRY 


He quickly presses the button, which stops all the units 
at once. He rewinds them all in synchronization, and 
then stops. He turns the control knob to forward, and 
the tapes advance. 


CLOSER VIEW - HIS HAND 

Turns the first knob down, and the second one up. 
We HEAR the conversation superimposed on itself 
momentarily. 


MARK He doesn't need anything... anymore. 

EXT. UNION SQUARE 

THE ORIGINAL FOOTAGE: 

ANN | haven't decided . . . (S/atic) what to get you yet. 
MARK Better start looking. 


ANN Well. (4 moment of sadness passes across her face: 
then she catches herself, and brightens) Well, what about me? 


MARK \ou'|! see. 

INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - DAY 

HIGH, FULL VIEW 

Harry sits motionless listening to the large speaker. 


Stanley sits quietly working on some equipment. White 
light pours through the windows. 


ANN /0.5.) You're no fun. You're supposed to tease me, 
give me hints, you know. 

MARK (0.8. ) Does it bother you? 

ANN (0.5.) What? 

MARK /0.5.) Walking around in circles. 

ANN /0.5.) Look, that’s terrible. 

EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 


VIEW - ON THE DERELICT 
Lying on the bench, wearing shoes with no socks. 


INT. THE WAREHOUSE — DAY 
THE LARGE LOUDSPEAKER: 


MARK /0.5.) He's not hurting anyone. 
ANN /0.5.) Neither are we... Oh God. 
Harry stops the recorder; rewinds it a bit, and then plays 


it again. 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 
CLOSE FOOTAGE 
Ann and Mark walking past the derelict. 


ANN Neither are we... Oh God. 


There is tremendous anxiety on her face as she sighs. Then 
her attention focuses back on the bum. 


ANN Every time | see one of them, I always think the same 


thing... 


INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - DAY 


VIEW ON STANLEY 
Working. 


MARK /0.5.) What do you think? 
STANLEY (\i/iering to himself) Yeah, what do you think? 


ANN /0.5.) | think he was somebody's baby boy, and they 


loved him... 


ANN 0.5.) and here he is 
now, half-dead on a park 
bench and where is his 
mother or his father or his 
uncles? Anyway, that’s what 
| always think. 

MARK (0.5.) | guess | 
think of how when they had 
a newspaper strike in New 
York . . . Fifty of them died 


STANLEY You = getting 
ready for lunch? 


HARRY |'!! skip lunch. 


STANLEY (mon, we'll go 


to Al’s Transbay. 
HARRY | want to get this 


done. 


MARK Warm... 


ANN (0.8.) That's terrible. 


MARK (0...) Who started 


this conversation anyhow. 


ANN /0.8./ You did. 
MARK (0.5. ) | did not. 


ANN /0.5.) You did too, 
vou just don't remember. 
(Pause) Mark, it’s all right, 
we can talk. 


MARK /0.5.) | can't stand 


this... 


ANN /0.5.) You're going 
to make me cry. 
MARK /0.5.) | know, 


honey. I know. (Pause) Me 
too... 


HARRY Your work is getting 
sloppy. We'd have a better 
track if you'd pay more atten- 
tion to the recording and less 
to what they were talking 
about. 

STANLEY | can't see why a 
few questions about what's 
going on gets you so out of 
joint. 

HARRY because | can't sit 
here and explain . . . the per- 
sonal problems of the client. 
STANLEY Hey, you could fill 
me in a little bit once in a 
while. 

HARRY It doesn't have any- 
thing todo with me... and... 
and, even less to do with you. 
STANLEY You always keep 
me in the dark. 


HARRY What am | running 
here, Manual Arts High School? 


in one night. 
STANLEY What a morbid 


conversation. 


HARRY Stanley, I'm trying 
ANN /0.5.) Just because to work. 


there were no newspapers? : 

— i STANLEY What are they 
MARK /0.5.) Really, it talking about for Chrissakes! 
keeps them. . . (Out) 


Harry angrily pushes the stop button: all the recorders stop 
mid-phrase. 

HARRY Listen, I'm trying to get this done! 
STANLEY So don't get excited. 

HARRY |'in vetting fed up. 

STANLEY About what? 

HARRY About you, asking me questions all day. 
STANLEY Jes/5/ 

HARRY Don't say that. 

STANLEY For Chrissakes! 

HARRY (uit saying that in vain. It bothers me. 
STANLEY What's the matter Harry? 


Harry pushes the start button. 


STANLEY I1's just goddamn 
human nature. 


Harry stops the recorder once again. 


HARRY There's only one sure-fire rule I've learned in this 
business... it’s... | don’t know about human nature, | only 
know about this business. 


STANLEY ['m going to get some lunch. See you later. 


Stan angrily takes his coat and steps into the elevator. Its 
engine whines a moment, as Harry sits frozen on his 
chair by the bench. When the elevator stops, Harry takes a 
breath, swivels around back to the bench, and switches on 
the recording. 


ANN (/0.5.) No... don't. 
MARK /0.5.) Oh God... 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

Ann is very moved. Mark has put his arm around her, 
caressing her, touching her neck. She pushes his hand 
away gently. They are both very, very frightened. 


ANN (Serious/y) Take a bite out of your sandwich and pre- 
tend I just told you a joke. 


Mark moves his hand. 


ANN Go on. 
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He breaks out into laughter. 
MARK Where'd you hear that? 
ANN (/aughiny) My secret. 


She laughs, but it’s false, and underlined with pain. As 
they continue walking, we notice the Mime in the back- 


ground, imitating them. They do not notice. 


MARK How clo you feel? 

ANN 01), you know. 

MARK It's a nice day today; yesterday it was cold and foggy. 
ANN Do you... (CU78 OUT) 

INT. HARRY’'S WAREHOUSE - DAY 

Harry stops the units, reverses them. Brings up the 3rd 
pot, goes forward once again. 

MARK /0..5.) ... cold and foggy. 

ANN (0.5.) Do you think we can do it? 

MARK (0.8.) (Much static) Later in the week. Sunday 


maybe. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 

Manipulating a filter. Gradually, there is less static. 

ANN /0.5.) Sunday definitely . . . 

MARK /0..5.) .. 3 0'clock. Room B-7. Continental Lodge. 
EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

CLOSE VIEW ON ANN 

The look of fear comes to her face. She watches the man 
with the shopping bag, as he walks coolly past them. 
ANN |ook. See him? The one with the hearing aid... like... 
MARK No. Where? 

ANN He was following us. He kept following us close. 
MARK It's nothing; don’t worry about it. 


INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - DAY 
CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 


ANN /0.5.) “When the red, red robin, Goes bob, bob, bob- 
bin’ along, along...” (Pause) God, it will be so good to be 
finished with this. 


HARRY’S HAND 
Bringing up another pot; echoed, doubled for a moment, 
then clearly: 


ANN 0.5.) | love you... 


FULL VIEW OF THE WAREHOUSE 
We begin to hear the bongo drums on the track. 


MARK /0.5.) We're spending too much time here. 
ANN /0.5.) Stay a little longer. 


The drums become louder and louder until we can 
barely hear them. 


MARK (0.5.) He'd... he'd... (Loud drums) ... chance. 


VIEW ON THE BENCH 
The three symmetrical recorders all stop. They reverse. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
This was the section he lost. 


HARRY'S HAND 
Brings up a second pot. Then pushes the start button. 


VIEW ON THE TAPE RECORDERS 
Moving forward. 


MARK (0.5.) He'd... he'd... (7he bongo drums distort 
the few words)... chance. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Rewinding the tape once again. 


HARRY’S HANDS 

He reaches for a little box; something unimpressive, and 
obviously homemade. A filter of some sort. He connects it 
to the recorder with the distorted track with alligator clips. 


He pushes the forward button, for that one recorder 
alone. 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

Ann and Mark walking by the bongo players. They are 
speaking, although we hear no words. The sound has a 
strange, compressed quality. Each tap of the drums 
more like an electronic sound. Mark is talking, and then 
one phrase comes through. 


MARK (0.5.) (Distorted) . . . kill-us. 


INT. THE WAREHOUSE - DAY 

CLOSE ON HARRY 

He hears the word. Stops the recorder. He takes a look at 
the bench without doing anything. Then quickly he moves. 


HARRY'S HANDS 
Disconnects the homemade filter. He pushes it to one 
side of the bench, and reconnects the recorder as it was. 
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FULL VIEW ON THE WAREHOUSE 
The tapes are backed up to the point where he had 


stopped. 

ANN /0.5.) Stay a little longer. 

The bongo drums are still loud, obscuring the dialogue now. 
MARK (0.5.) ... he'd (Cuts out)... chance. 

ANN (0.8.) (Coming out of the Bongo noise) You know 


he records the telephones. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
Listening to the track. 


MARK /0.5.) We better get back, it's almost two. 


VIEW ON THE BENCH 

The three symmetrical recorders all turning. 

ANN /0.5.) Please don’t go back there, please, not until . . . 
MARK /0..5.) Alright. | won't. 

EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

Ann and Mark walk silently for a moment; not looking at 
each other, their hands at their sides, not touching. In 
the distant background we notice the “Mirror Co.” van 
parked across the street. 

MARK You go... I'll stay here awhile... 

ANN Goodbye . . . wait, you have something on your eye. 


She leans toward him, about to brush something away 


Jrom his eye. 


ANN (WW ispered) You really don't, but I want to kiss you. 


She uses this chance to kiss him quickly; then turns and 
rushes away. 


INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - DAY 

FULL VIEW 

Harry gets up from his chair and pushes a button, throw- 
ing the entire apparatus into REWIND. 


CLOSE VIEW ON THE AMPEX 
Spinning, rewinding itself. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
Watching the tape. We know that from this moment, he 
will deny ever having heard those words. 


DISSOLVE: 
EXT. TELEPHONE BOOTH - DAY 
We see Harry from outside the booth. 


HARRY Extension 746. 


OPERATOR (0.8. / One moment. 
MALE SECRETARY (00...) The Director's office. 
HARRY Jes please, this is Mr. Caul. 


Harry glances outside. People pass, no one noticing him. 
He holds a blue vinyl pouch in his hands. 


MALE SECRETARY /().5.) I’m sorry, he’s in a conference 


right now. 


HARRY | have the material and I'm calling for an 
appointment. 


MALE SECRETARY (0...) \We'll call you back later in the 


afternoon. May | have your number? 

HARRY This is a pay booth. I don’t have a telephone. 
MALE SECRETARY /0).5.) Hold on. (Click) 

Harry waits. More people pass him. 

MALE SECRETARY (0...) Yes. 2:30 this afternoon. 
HARRY 2:30 this afternoon, good. Payment in full. 
MALE SECRETARY (0.5) Whatever was arranged. 


Harry hangs up and exits the booth. 


EXT. ELECTRIC BUS - DAY 

MOVING VIEW 

The runners of the bus, riding along the high-power 
cable above Fillmore Street. Occasionally, sparks fly. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 
Seated, riding the bus. The blue pouch on his lap. 


INT. STOCK BROKERAGE FIRM — DAY 

MED. VIEW 

Of a tall, gaunt man, sitting in the comfortable back row 
of seats facing the big board. Numerous other people 
are sitting there; occasional phones ring during the gen- 
eral activities. The man, MCNAUGHT, sees Harry, and 
waves to him. Harry moves over to him, sits on the seat 
next to him, which he had saved with his briefcase. 


MCNAUGBHT Harry. 


He gives Harry a brown paper bag; takes one for himself, 
and the two begin lunch together. 


HARRY How's Edith? 
MCNAUGHT Much better, thank you, Harry. She made 


these. 


Harry produces a sheet of paper, which he gives to 
McNaught without a word. 


MCNAUGHT What's this? 





HARRY Signed by the tenants of 700 Laguna, making me 
their spokesman. 


MCNAUGHT For what? 
HARRY ‘lo speak to the landlord. 
MCNAUGHT Landlord of what? 
HARRY 0f 700 Laguna. 
MCNAUGHT And you accepted? 
HARRY 0 course. 

CLOSE VIEW OF HARRY 


Doesn't seem to think this is odd. He concentrates on 
the various stock quotations. 


MCNAUGHT (0.5.) (Reading) The plumbing again, 
water in the basement, electrical. 


HARRY'S VIEW 
The stock board with the day's transactions. 


MCNAUGHT What do you want me to do? 
HARRY /0.5.) What will it cost to fix the basement? 


VIEW ON MCNAUGHT 


MCNAUGHT We ve been through this before .. . 
HARRY | know. 


MCNAUGHT | recommended we fix it last Fall. | think 
the bid came in somewhere around thirty-five hundred 
dollars... 


HARRY Thirty-eight hundred . . . and even thirty-five hun- 
dred dollars is way out of line. Have it pumped. 


MCNAUGHT But the next time it rains, Harry. .. 


HARRY | don’t want to hear about the rain. | don’t want to 
hear about spending thirty-five hundred dollars on the basement. 
I'm going to sell the building anyway, Lee. Everyone's starting to 
be good-neighbor-Sam; before I know it I'll be invited to a block 
party. (He finishes up his sandwich, stuffs the remainder of it 
in the bag) \'ve gotta go. I've got a big deal at 2:30. 


Harry rises. McNaught hastily finishes, and rises as well. 
MCNAUGHT ||! walk along with you. 
MOVING TWO SHOT 


The two men move through the clicking, ringing Stock 
Firm. 


MCNAUGHT Harry, how've you been? I haven't talked to 
vou for a long while. 


HARRY I've done some beautiful jobs lately . . . really, This spread 
really beautiful things. 31-39 
‘ ginal 


MCNAUGHT Careful, Harry. You know, the law is chang- 
ing awfully fast. Anyway, I didn’t mean business. How are 
vou? When are you going to settle down, get married. Edith 
still talks about you. 


HARRY Marriage? No, | don't think I could survive some- 
one watching me all the time. 


MCNAUGHT Harry, do you have any friends? 


HARRY (Sicerel)) You're my friend Lee. You're my best 
friend. 


He waves, and exits. McNaught answers, calling out. 


MCNAUGHT | haven't seen you for two years, Harry! 


EXT. FINANCIAL DISTRICT - DAY 

Harry crosses a busy street in the financial district, and 
moves in the direction of an impressive tall building. He 
carries the pouch with him. 


EXT. FINANCIAL PLAZA - DAY 
He moves through the new modernistic plaza toward the 
escalator. 


INT. THE BUILDING - DAY 

Harry waits in the elevator as it rapidly fills. A uniformed 
guard supervises. The doors close and it begins its 
ascent. We can feel his discomfort at being crowded in 
with so many people. There are eight or nine conversa- 
tions going on at once, and his sensitive ears are dis- 
turbed by the cacophony. 


WOMAN | told her if that's the way she felt . .. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
He turns. 


ANOTHER WOMAN (Come with me and Biggs to New... 
Harry turns once again. 

MAN She's the cutest . .. 

Floor by floor, the people gradually thin, until Harry is 
dlone. He relaxes, relieved at his privacy. 

VIEW ON HIS HANDS 

Holding the blue pouch. 

The light on the elevator now designates “PH,” and the 


doors open. 


INT. DIRECTOR'S SUITE, PENTHOUSE - DAY 
Harry moves into the reception area, obviously the office 
of the top executive of this corporation. He moves 25 
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toward an attractive young man, clean-cut, who sits 
behind a desk in front of a spiral staircase. He is typing, 
and seems to be the RECEPTIONIST. 

HARRY | have a delivery for the director. 
RECEPTIONIST \es. Please leave it here. 


HARRY It’s to be delivered by hand, personally, by me. | 
have an appointment. 


RECEPTIONIST Are you Mr. Caul? 
HARRY \es. 


The receptionist says something on the intercom, and 
urns to Harry. 


RECEPTIONIST Someone will be right with you, Mr. 
Caul. 


Harry waits silently on the sofa. The blue vinyl pouch 
placed on bis lap, his hands folded and resting on it. 


RECEPTIONIST \\ ould you care for a drink? 
HARRY \o thank you. 

RECEPTIONIST \ soft drink? 

HARRY \o. 

RECEPTIONIST (ra magazine? 

HARRY Nothing, thank you. 


Harry waits. After a moment another young man 
descends the spiral staircase and moves directly toward 
Harry with the expression that he knows him, bis hand 
extended. This is MATTHEW: 

MATTHEW Good afternoon, Mr. Caul. Can | build you a 
drink? 

HARRY \o, thank you. 

MATTHEW Why don’t you follow me. 


Harry rises, holding onto the pouch, and follows Matthew 
up the spiral stairs. 


MOVING VIEW 
They take a series of turns, maze-like, heading toward 
some private office. 


INT. MATTHEW'S OFFICE - DAY 

They enter, Matthew closes the door behind them, sits at 
his desk, and looks at Harry, smiling for a moment. Then 
he takes an envelope out of his top desk drawer. 


MATTHEW | hive your payment here, in cash. Is that the 
material? 


HARRY Jes. 


Matthew extends the envelope to Harry. 

MATTHEW \ice wad of dough. 

HARRY | wis supposed to deliver this to the director, per- 
sonally. That's the way it was arranged. 

MATTHEW | know, but that’s impossible right now. He told 
me to pay you and collect the tapes. 

HARRY | cin wait. 


MATTHEW He's out of town. Won't be back until tomorrow 
afternoon, but your payment’s been . . . 


Harry rises in the middle of a sentence. 


HARRY Look, I'm sorry, but those were my instructions. 


VIEW ON MATTHEW 
Standing there with the envelope extended. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
He'd like to turn the tapes over and be done with the 
whole matter. 


Harry starts to take a few steps, but Matthew holds still, 
his hand extended. Then Harry walks right by him, with- 
out another word, steps outside the office. 


INT. THE CORRIDOR - DAY 

Harry moves through the corridor, followed a few paces 
behind by Matthew. As he continues, a door opens and 
out steps Mark, the young man of the recorded conversa- 
tion, dressed immaculately in the same manner of the 
other young men who work here. Harry is almost stunned, 
coming face-to-face with the subject of his work. 


ANN /0..5.) Please don't go back there, please, not until . . . 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Almost eager to talk to him, to tell him. 


MARK /0..5.) Alright, | won't. 


VIEW ON MARK 
He glances up at Harry, not recognizing him, giving him the 
most cursory attention. Matthew watches, from a distance. 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 
REPEATED FOOTAGE 
Ann and Mark in their perpetual walk around the quad. 


ANN Look. See him? The one with the hearing aid... like... 
MARK \No. Where? 
ANN He was following us. He kept following us close. 


She touches his arm; she squeezes it. 





EXT. AMY’S BUILDING — DAY 
Harry hurries along the courtyard of Amy's building. Enters. 


INT. AMY'S HALLWAY DAY 
Harry makes no attempt to be quiet. 


ANN /0.5./) “When the red, red robin, Goes bob, bob, bob- 
bin’ along... along...” 


Harry lakes oul a key, quite nervous, and opens the door. 
INT. AMY'S ROOM - DAY 


ANN /().5.) | love you. 
HARRY Ainy? 


The room is empty. The sheets are off the bed. with the bare 
mattress folded back over on itself. 


MARK (0.8) We're spending too much time here. 
ANN /0.5.) Stay a little longer. 

We HEAR the sound of the bongo drums on the track. 
CLOSE ON HARRY 

Looking around the room. 

MARK (0..5.) He'd... (Distorted) ... chance... 


The room is bare and messy, anything personal has been 
laken. The telephone sits on a little end-table. 


ANN /0..5.) You know he records the telephones. 


MED. VIEW 
Harry moves through the room, holding the pouch. 


MARK /0.8.) We better get back, it's almost two. 

Harry moves to the kitchenette: looks up to the cabinet. 
MARK (0.5.) (Afler a moment) Mright. | won't. 
HARRY’S VIEW 


He opens the kitchenette cabinet. The saucer is there, still 
covered with bills, unmoved from where he left them. 


MARK /0..5.) You go... I'll stay here awhile. 


FULL VIEW 
Harry stands in the empty room, stripped of anything 
personal. He still holds the pouch. 


ANN (0.8.) Goodbye . .. wait, you have something on 
your eye. 


EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 
Ann leans forward and steals a kiss. 


ANN You really don't, but I want to kiss you. 


She starts lo leave. 


INT. AMY'S ROOM - DAY 

FULL VIEW 

Of Harry standing in the empty room. We hear only tape 
hiss and static. 


FADE OUT: 


FADE IN: 

INT. THE ST. FRANCIS HOTEL —- NIGHT 

Harry passes through crowds, moving toward the large 
convention room. He passes through a mirrored hallway. 
The crowds are mainly male, in suits with white conven- 
tion cards above the vest pocket. Recorded music fills 
the air with an occasional interruption on the loud- 
speaker announcing a call for this or that person. Often 
the names hailed imply that the man is a policeman or a 
sheriff, or some law-enforcement person. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 
He makes his way towards the reception area of the con- 
vention when something he notices disturbs him. 


HARRY'S VIEW 

In the crowds of the hotel lobby is the young man whom 
he had just dealt with at the financial building. Matthew. 
He is fairly far away from Harry, his attention apparently 
somewhere else, but we have the unmistakable impres- 
sion that he is following Harry. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Moves quickly through a crowd toward the main 
entrance of the convention. He stops and looks. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Scanning the room. 


HARRY’S VIEW 

The young man is no longer there. Harry turns to some 
pretty hostesses with clipboards of alphabetized names 
standing by the rows of white name cards. Harry tells 
one his name, she checks it off, and smilingly pins a 
namecard to his suit. Harry moves to the Guard standing 
at the entrance of the convention room, hesitates, gives 
one last glance to the area where he had seen the young 
man, and then enters. 


HARRY’S VIEW 

Well lit, broken into sections by lettered aisles made up 
of various booths of exhibitions. Occasionally, we'll catch 
a sign: “Detector... ”, “Counter-measure .. . ", “Secu- 
rity... ", “Enforcement... ". Men are milling around 
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with drinks in their hands; many are huddled around a 
particular booth. There are a lot of girls in cute outfits, 
pretty and not-so-pretty, walking around, minding the 
booths, giving demonstrations and flirting with the men. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 

Slowly, he steps into the room. He is still distracted by the 
notion that he is being followed. But as he moves deeper 
in the room, an expression of self-imposed modesty 
comes over him as though he’s embarrassed at the possi- 
bility of someone coming up and asking for his autograph. 


MOVING VIEW 
On the card on his vest: “Harry Caul.” 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 

Working his way deeper into the exhibition. At one 
booth he passes, some men are gathered around a thin, 
enthusiastic man holding out a black box, the compo- 
nents of which are spread out on the table before him. 


MAN The L-T 500 is basically a miniature RF oscillator 
capable of being activated and modulated by any DC source 
containing an AC component . . . 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Giving half-attention to this. Basically scanning through 
the convention room. 


MAN /(0.5.) Such sources can be found in a private tele- 
phone or intercom . . . 


HARRY’S VIEW 

We can notice across the convention room the young 
man entering into the hall, apparently having gotten by 
the guard. 


VIEW ON HARRY 

He turns quickly, moves, moving past another counter, 
where a sign keeps flashing: NEW, NEW, NEW! AT LAST, 
AT LAST, AT LAST! MINIATURE BATTERY CONTACT AMP. 


As he moves by, a pretty girl hands him a flysheet. Harry 
makes a turn into some double doors leading to the 
auditorium. From the inside of the auditorium it’s pretty 
much the same. 


INT. AUDITORIUM - NIGHT 

The auditorium is about a third full. A man stands at the 
rostrum, delivering a paper, while illustrative slides are 
being projected on the large white screen behind him. 


SPEAKER ... tailing one automobile with another has 
always presented many unpredictable problems, especially 
where the subject is aware, or where metropolitan areas at 
high speeds were encountered. Slide. 


The slide changes: A CAR SPEEDING THROUGH THE CITY: 


VIEW ON HARRY 
He glances around the room to see if he recognizes any- 
one. He gives only cursory attention to the speaker. 


SPEAKER (0...) After extensive research and prolonged 
held testing, F E. Electronics . . . Slide . . . has developed two 
transistorized units that may be . . . 


HARRY’S VIEW 

Glancing around the auditorium. Some of the men are 
rapt with attention; others glancing through the circulars 
they have collected in the plastic convention bags; some 
are with their wives; one or two are sleeping. 


SPEAKER /0.8.) ... affixed to the subject’s automobile. 
Slide. 


VIEW ON THE SCREEN 
A blue box (close up) with several wires terminating out 
of it into alligator clips. 


SPEAKER /0.5.) .. . and will transmit a pulsating tone 
signal which is highly detectable under most conditions . . . 
Slide... of electrical . . . 


The slide changes to: A DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING THE TYPES 
OF INTERFERENCE THE BOX IS IMMUNE TO. 


SPEAKER (0...) .. . traffic, and mechanical noises. Slide. 
VIEW ON THE AISLE 

Paul Meyers hurries up the aisle to greet Harry. He is 
very nattily dressed. 

PAUL Harry, Harry, Harry. 

HARRY That's a beautiful suit. 

PAUL You like it? It’s French. You know, Millard is here. 
HARRY Really? 

PAUL Yeah, he brought his wife. 

HARRY Same wife he brought two years ago? 


PAUL Same wife. C'mon, let's go where we can get a drink 
and talk. 


They move up the aisle to the exit sign. 


SPEAKER (0.8.) (Continuing) The TA-30 may be 
installed and concealed under the dash in a matter of sec- 
onds, requiring no knowledge or skill in electronics, and fits 
the existing plugs and sockets . . . slide. 


VIEW ON THE SCREEN 
The slide shows a pretty woman, with skirts high, 


installing the blue box under the dash. 


INT. MAIN CONVENTION ROOM DAY 

Harry and Paul enter the main room. Harry quickly scans 
to see if the young man, Matthew, is still there. Paul is 
rattling on. 


PAUL | told Millard maybe we'd have a little get-together 
later on. | already picked up some booze, potato chips, you 
know, bean dip. Figured we'd find some bimbos and make a 
party over at your warehouse. You don’t mind, do you Harry? 


Harry is distracted, scanning the room for Matthew. 
HARRY [1's «ill right. 


PAUL | mean if you minded, maybe we'd go rent a suite in 
the hotel or something, but I figured that’s like burning 
money. 


HARRY | don't mind. 


PAUL Great. C'mon, there’s someone over here you ought 
to meet. 


Paul leads Harry over to the booth designated: “BOOTH 
#34—WILLIAM P. MORAN & ASSOCIATES.” A_ stringy, 
curly-haired man, WILLIAM MORAN, stands talking to 
some conventioneers crowded around his booth. A tall, 
pretty girl in yellow satin outfit hands out flyers. 


PAUL Willie, ole buddy, this is Harry Caul. Willie Moran. 
MORAN Heard a lot about you, Harry. 


PAUL Willie just moved out from Detroit. He’s the fella who 
let Chrysler know that Cadillac was discontinuing its fins. 


HARRY | heard. 


MORAN Harry Caul. You're a tough man to get in touch 
with. I've been wanting to meet you for a long time. 


PAUL Can you take five? 


MORAN (/iidicaling the crowd around the booth) \na 
minute fellas. “Scuse me. (70 the girl) Honey, show-time. 


Her face is smooth and perfect with make-up, like a 
model. She jumps up from the needlepoint that she tries to 
do in between customers and picks up a velvet pillow, 
upon which ts a bright red telephone. 


MORAN /0..5.) What we have here is the Moran S-15 Har- 
monica Tap; this electronic marvel can be installed in a mat- 
ter of two minutes. 


The girl, MEREDITH, lowers the telephone on the pillow. 
and Moran quickly slips the tap on it. 


MORAN It has its own Nickel-Cadmium power source, so 
it can't be detected on the line. Once installed, it can be called 
from any telephone. Karachi, Singapore, even Moscow, fellas. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Preoccupied, is impatient with all this. 45-51 


MORAN /0..5.) . . . just dial the target's telephone number. . . 


VIEW ON MEREDITH 
With a tired, Kewpie-doll smile as she goes through the 
demonstration. She notices Harry. 


MEREDITH You in a grump, honey? 


MORAN /0.5.) . . . pause before the last digit, blow the 
harmonica tone into the phone . . . (//e does so) 


HARRY (Shaking his head) Nothing . . . (He smiles to her 


for ber concern) 


MEDIUM VIEW 


MORAN The phone will not ring in the target's house! 
Instead it will turn the receiver into a room microphone, 
enabling surveillance to take place. 

Meredith winks at Harry. 

MORAN (Ca/ching her attention) Sweetie. Now, ladies and 


gentlemen, by way of a demonstration, we've installed one of 
these units in my own house. I will now dial the number. 


Meredith breaks away from her flirtatious concern with 
Harry to lower the pillow with the phone, so Moran can 
dial a number. She does it like some funky assistant in a 
harmonica act, or a stewardess demonstrating oxygen 
equipment. Moran dials the number, and then blows the 
harmonica into it. We bear some tones and clicks. 


MORAN You will take note the phone does not ring! 
Now, coming over a loudspeaker, so all can hear: 
MALE VOICE Can we get away? 

WOMAN'S VOICE | don't know, maybe | can. 
MALE VOICE Where's your husband? 
WOMAN'S VOICE He's out, at a convention. 
There is a little laughter. 

MALE VOICE When will he be back? 
WOMAN'S VOICE Not until late. 


Now we hear hard breathing. passionate breathing simu- 
lating love-making. Now more people are laughing. 
MORAN Just a little April Fool. A joke fellas, but it indicates 
the possibilities with the Moran S-15. 

The demonstration is over, various of the crowd pick up 
/lysheets and examine the unit. Moran returns to Paul 
and Harry. 


PAUL It's a good item. 29 
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MORAN Yeah, good for the catalogue-suckers. 


He pulls a plastic ball-point pen with bis ad printed on it 
and slips it into their vest pockets. 


MORAN Here, have a free pen. 
PAUL Rather have a drink. 


MORAN On me. C'mon, let’s go get drunk and swap trade 
secrets Harry. (He notices the booth is unminded) One minute, 
where is that guy? Oh Stan, Stan, mind the booth will you? 


Moving over from another part of the hall is Stanley, Harrys 


former assistant. He wears a nice jacket with the William P. 


Moran & Associates emblem. He stops when he sees Harry: 
STANLEY Hiya Harry. 

MORAN Jou two used to work together, didn’t vou? 
HARRY (( piclerstanding) Yeah. 


Moran starts to lead Paul and Harry across the room 
foward the bar. Its clear that Harry's attention is still 


focused on his former assistant. 


MORAN Look over there. You see that sonofabitch ELCO 
Electronics? He’s got a new voice actuator that’s a copy of 
mine. Real annoying. 


PAUL Lotsa nice ladies here tonight. What about the pastry 
in the yellow tights? She come across? 


MORAN Forget it, she’s a part-time Nun. | already tried. 
But we'll pick something up. 


Harry hangs back from the fellows going to the bar. 
PAUL Harry? Where you going? 

HARRY | want to talk to Stanley... 

He disappears quickly back into the crowd. 


PAUL (Calling after him) We'\l meet you later by the 
Chrome Dome exhibit. 


Harry circles back to the Moran Booth. He steps alongside 
of Stanley. 


HARRY Since when you working for Moran, Stanley? 
STANLEY Since yesterday. 

HARRY That wasn’t serious, Stanley, that was just a stupid 
argument. 

STANLEY ‘That wasn’t it. | just figured it was time | move up. 


HARRY You know |... | don’t want you telling him about 
my stuff. It's not ethical. 


STANLEY There isn't all that much you ever let me in on, 
Harry. Maybe that’s the problem. 


HARRY Stanley. | can take you along faster; I'll show you 


some of the stuff. 

STANLEY You'll never show me anything; you're going to 
keep it all to yourself. 

HARRY No, really. Stanley, listen. Don't do this to me now. 
Wait a while, will you. Think about it. 

Harry moves a little closer to Stanley and speaks 
confidentially. 

HARRY Some guy has been watching me, following me. 
STANLEY \\ ho’ 


HARRY | don't know. Someone connected with the assign- 
ment last week. | don't know what it’s about. | don’t like it. 


STANLEY Harry. Harry, you can count on me, you know that. 
HARRY (ood. 


Then Harry looks down at a piece of Moran s equipment 
that he had been mindlessly fingering. 


HARRY Junk. 


Harry moves on from the booth past another exhibit. 
Instinctively, he feels very uncomfortable when he knows 
he’s being watched. He picks up a piece of equipment. 
while looking around the room. The MAN attending the 
booth jumps up from a chair that he had been dozing in. 


MAN That's your automatic recorder actuator. It unde- 
tectably starts a recorder when the phone is lifted, and stops it 
when the receiver is put back. 


HARRY What? Oh... Hmmm hmmm. 
Ihe man sleepily leans on the table toward Harry: 


MAN It's real nice, you know. Not your old-fashioned voice 
actuator, you know, always starting the recorder when no one 
was talking, or shutting if off in the middle of an important 
conversation. 

He yawns, and pauses while Harry looks it over. 

HARRY Is this anything like the Moran actuator? 

MAN The Moran E-27 is a copy. | won't let him even smell 
my equipment anymore. You in surveillance? 

HARRY \eahi. 

MAN L.aw-enforcement or private operator? 

HARRY Private. 

MAN Mind if | take your name and address for our mailing 
list. (He notices Harry's name card) Harry Caul. Harry 
Caul? Gee, it’s a great pleasure. (Exlending bis warm 
hand)\ didn’t recognize you. Say, | wonder if you'd take 


Model 5-10A free of charge, just to test it, you know, say in 
return for letting us print in our flyer that you use it. 


HARRY (Waning fo get away) Thanks, but | build all my 
own equipment. 


MAN But Harry... 


INT. THE CONVENTION HALL - NIGHT 

CLOSE SHOT 

A large spherical mirror reflecting and distorting frag- 
ments of the convention. 


MAN’S VOICE /0..8.) Introducing the attractive, unobtru- 
sive solution to the surveillance problem: “Chrome Dome . . .” 


PANNING VIEW VIDEO IMAGE 
The entire Convention area. 


MAN /0.5.) ... an exclusive static capsule designed to 
observe without intimidation, hidden within the stationary 
environmentally protected capsule . . . 


CLOSE SHOT 
The Dome 


MAN /0.8.) ... beautifully designed to represent an imagi- 
native lighting fixture, the Chrome Dome is hinged . . . 


A hand comes into the view and pulls down the Chrome 
Dome revealing a rotating television camera. 


MAN /0.8.) . .. to permit camera service access. 


VIDEO IMAGE 

The scanning camera picks up images of some of the 
familiar people of the convention. We see Moran doing 
the sales pitch. We catch a fragment of Stanley, Paul 
Meyers putting the make on Meredith, scanning in gen- 
eral the room and some of the characters we have 
become familiar with, but not Harry. 


INT. CONVENTION BAR - NIGHT 
Harry is dialing on a pay telephone on a corner wall in 
the bar. The phone rings, rings again, then a click. 


RECORDING You have reached a disconnected number, 


please check . . . 


He hangs up, seems very disturbed, and is just about to 
dial again when he notices something. 


HARRY'S VIEW 

Seated at the bar, nursing a beer, is Matthew, the 
young man from the Director's office. He smiles and 
nods to Harry. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Hangs up the telephone and starts out of the bar area, 


doing a last minute U-turn, reversing his direction and 
going up to Matthew. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Disturbed by someone in his business life finding or 
tracking him here. 


HARRY Whiat are you doing here? 

MATTHEW Relax. I'm just a messenger. Can | buy you a 
drink, Mr. Caul? 

HARRY You were following me. 

MATTHEW Not at all. | was looking for you, Mr. Caul. 
HARRY How did you know I was here? 


MATTHEW This is a convention of wire-tappers, isn’t it? 
Oh, beg your pardon, surveillance and security technicians. 
No big guess to find vou here. 


HARRY \Whiat’s the message? 

MATTHEW Bring the tapes on Sunday. One o'clock. The 
building will be empty, but the guard will let you in. 
HARRY | told you I'll only... 

MATTHEW He'l! be there, Mr. Caul. Go right to his office . . . 
vou know where it is. He'll accept the tapes, in person. 

Harry nods, and starts out of the bar. 

MATTHEW Are the tapes interesting, Mr. Caul? 

He looks at Harry: 

HARRY They re excellent. 


Harry continues out into the convention area. 


INT. CONVENTION AREA - NIGHT 
Suddenly, an excited Paul Meyers grabs Harry by the 
arm. 


PAUL Harry, Jesus Christ, come on over to Moran's booth. 
Crazy Willie threw a bug in the ladies’ room. It’s hilarious! 


He hustles Harry over to the booth where Moran, a couple 
of other enforcement people. including a husky, unpleas- 
ant-looking man from the Midwest, MILLARD, are all 
huddled excitedly around a loudspeaker. 


PAUL Hey, here's Harry. 


They turn their heads, saying “Shbbbbhhbbbh.” Some 
women s voices can be heard echoing around from the 
hard walls of the ladies’ room. 


WOMAN'S VOICE (Coming /rom a speaker)... first 
three minutes he says are you going to ball me or not? Here? | 
said. Here, in the parking lot. Anywhere, he said. 
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PAUL There's this crazy broad in there. 
WOMAN'S VOICE | said I'm not going to ball you in the 


first three minutes anywhere. | wouldn't ball Paul Newman 
in the first three minutes! 


MILLARD We've got Stanley stationed at the ladies’ john to 
see who she is. 


PAUL You remember Millard, Harry. 


HARRY How are you, Millard? How's your wife; where is 
she? 


MILLARD Powdering her nose. 
Moran breaks into a private laugh. 
MORAN 0h my God. What if it’s ber in the ladies’ room? 


Millard doesn't seem to appreciate his humor. Moran 
stifles his laugh. 


MILLARD ‘hat wasn't funny. 

PAUL He was only joking. 

MORAN (//a// fo himself) Wire-tapping can be dangerous. 
Some of the other men turn around and say “Shbhhbb- 


hhh” so that they can hear the loudspeaker. 


ANGLE ON STANLEY 
Standing by the ladies’ room. An older and unattractive 
woman leaves. He quickly pulls out his walkie-talkie. 


STANLEY | hope for all our sakes you're still picking up a 
conversation. 

WALKIE-TALKIE Stay put, Stanley, they're still talking. 
STANLEY Thank God. 

ANGLE ON THE BOOTH 

WOMAN'S VOICE This thing's closing up in half an 
hour. You got a date yet? 

FIRST WOMAN | ve had five offers, but they're about as 
stimulating as a sack of grapefruit. 

SECOND WOMAN What do you expect? They're cops; 
I'll see you later. 

Moran excitedly snatches the walkie-talkie away and 
whispers into it like a CIA agent. 

MORAN (/1:/0 the walkie-talkie) Stand by, stand by, tar- 


get's coming out. Stand by to verify target's identity. 


VIEW ON STANLEY 
Standing conspicuously by the ladies’ room door. 


STANLEY Jen-four, ten-four. 


He puts away the walkie-talkie and waits a moment. 
Then, the door swings open and out steps Meredith, the 
convention girl from Moran ’s booth. She notices Stanley. 


MEREDITH (/):720cen//)) Hiya, honey. Peeking into the 
ladies’ room again? 

She's changed out of her yellow outfit, and carries a small 
round overnight bag. 


VIEW ON THE GROUP 
Meredith makes her way toward them. 
PAUL (7) Moran) That's your idea of a part-time Nun. 


MEREDITH What time do you want me here tomorrow, Mr. 
Moran? 


MORAN But apropos of nothing, you're surely not leaving, 
are you, honey? 


MEREDITH | told you | was. You said it was all right. 


PAUL When work is done, it’s time for play. We're all going 
to have a party, right, Harry? 


Harry shrugs. Uneasily, he glances over to the side of the 
convention room, where the ominous young man, 
Matthew, is watching him. 


MORAN 4 party, and you're invited. What do you say? 
MEREDITH Where? 

PAUL Over at Harry's place of business. Right, Harry? 
HARRY What? Over at my place? 


PAUL Sure. | asked you before. Don't you remember? You 
said it was okay. (Out of the side of bis mouth) C'mon, you 
can't back down now Harry. | got four hundred girls arriving 
at your place in half an hour. 


Now a pleasant-looking woman, very small and petite, very 


feminine, approaches them. This is LURLEEN, Millard’ wife. 


MILLARD Gentlemen, you all know my wife Lurleen. 
They all nod acknowledgements respectfully. 


MILLARD (70 his wife) We've been invited to Harry's, for a 
little party. 


PAUL Hey, hey, the gang's all here. We're all going to 
Harry's for a party. 


MEREDITH (Looking al Harry) Honey, | go if you go. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Still a little uneasy about Matthew watching him. 


HARRY Sure. Yeah, let's get out of here. 


PAUL ‘Terrific. A hired car awaits you outside with a liveried 
chauffeur. 








STANLEY What's liveried mean anyhow? 


EXT. ST. FRANCIS PARKING LOT - NIGHT 

They're all out in the parking lot trying to figure out the 
best way to put seven adults into Paul’s Staff Car (a 
grey sedan with a code number on the side). Harry 
keeps glancing over toward the building to see if 
Matthew has followed. 


PAUL All right, Millard can get in the back with Lurleen 
and Willie. No...no... ladies up in the front. Lurleen, up 
in the front. Then Millard in the back. (7hey all juggle 
around, doing as he says.) 


MEREDITH | thought this was a hired car. 
PAUL [id I say hired? I meant borrowed. 
MORAN From who? 


PAUL From the vice squad, who else. (7hey laugh) Okay, 
Stanley there you go. And what do you say Harry gets Meredith 
on his lap. Everyone A-Okay? 


The staff car pulls out and joins the city traffic. 


INT. THE CAR —- NIGHT 

Paul is driving, Harry sits on the passenger side with 
Meredith on his lap, next to Lurleen. He is uncomfortably 
crowded, and generally depressed. 


MEREDITH Cheer up, Bunkie. I’m Meredith, who are you? 
HARRY |'m Harry. 

Some young guys in a souped-up Mustang zip by them. 
PAUL Sons of bitches. Who are those smart-asses? 

He guns the staff car. 


PAUL They don’t know who they're tangling with. 


EXT. THE STAFF CAR - NIGHT 

The staff car expertly takes a turn, and tails the Mustang 
for a while. 

INT. THE CAR - NIGHT 


MILLARD (Appreciatively) Nice, Paul .. . 
Paul skids the car up to the Mustang as it waits for a light. 


PAUL Hiya fellas! What's that, a field car? 
VIEW ON THE MUSTANG 
YOUNG DRIVER What's a field car? 


VIEW ON THE STAFF CAR 


PAUL A field car goes driving through the field, droppin’ This spread 
horseshit, makin’ lettuce grow. 7-61 


om 


EXT. THE STREET - NIGHT 


LURLEEN 0h, Millard, make them stop. 

MILLARD Relax, honey, he’s the best tail-man in the country. 
PAUL (Driving) Hear that, Meredith? 

MEREDITH (70 Harry, disgusted) Ha, ha. 

EXT. THE STREET - NIGHT 

In an attempt to lose the grey sedan, the Mustang 


careens around a corner, almost going out of control. 
Now the two cars descend down a steep hill. 


INT. THE STAFF CAR - NIGHT 
OVER PAUL'S SHOULDER 
As he expertly keeps them in view. 


VIEW ON STANLEY 


STANLEY (Shouting out enthusiastically) Hey, Paul. 
You're Bullitt. Get it, you're Bullitt. 


VIEW ON PAUL 


PAUL Check this. I’m Bullitt! I’m Steve McQueen! 
Everyone in the car laughs. 


CLOSER VIEW 
On the Mustang's license plates: GVO 587. 


CLOSE VIEW ON PAUL 
He reaches under the dash and lifts out a mobile tele- 
phone receiver. 


PAUL Headquarter One Eleven to Headquarters. Headquar- 
ter One Eleven, I’m traveling eastbound on Oak from 
Masonic. I'd like a rolling 1028, please, on California George 
Victor Ocean 587. 


MILLARD What are you running a 1028 for? 

PAUL (/1:/0 the phone) Thanks fellas. 

EXT. THE STREET - NIGHT 

The Mustang has stopped for another light. Paul 
screeches to a stop alongside it. 


INT. THE CAR —- NIGHT 


MEREDITH (70 Harry) Jesus, what are we going to do 
next? Play in the sandbox? 33 
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VIEW ON PAUL 
Across to the kids in the Mustang. 


PAUL Hey, Willie Sanchez, 33654 14th Street. Asshole! 


INT. THE CAR - NIGHT 

The staff car roars off, giving the Mustang a blast of its 
SIREN and leaving the kids totally amazed and stalled at 
the light. 


INT. HARRY’'S WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 
The warehouse is dark. 


VIEW ON THE WORKBENCH - PANNING 
With the three recorders still laid out; the large black 
speaker silent and omnipresent. 


As the view moves along the bench we see various 
examples of Harry's devices. 


In the distance, we HEAR the elevator’s engine whining 
and Paul and Meredith singing: 


PAUL AND MEREDITH (0.8) °!'!! be out to get you in 
a taxi, honey. Better be ready about half past eight...” 
(Laughter) 


VIEW SETTLES ON THE ELEVATOR 

The incandescent-lit elevator rises out of the floor, 
crowded with Paul holding four whiskey bottles; Mered- 
ith carrying ice; Stan holding six-packs of beer cans; Mil- 
lard and Lurleen, Moran holding sacks of potato chips. 


PAUL AND MEREDITH “Now honey don’t be late...” 


The elevator arrives. Stanley steps out and turns on the 


fluorescent fixtures. The little party enters. 


MEREDITH You live in a warehouse? 
PAUL No, he doesn’t live here, babe, he works here. 
MORAN The bar is open. Harry, you got a nice place here. 


Harry bas wandered over to the window and para- 
noically glances out one last time. Then he moves auto- 
matically to his workbench area and closes the wire-mesh 
cage that separates it and all his devices from the main 
part of the warehouse. 


MEREDITH Harry is the color of a Christmas tree. 
MORAN What's the matter? Got personal problems? 
MILLARD How about some music, fellas? Stanley? 


MORAN When a guy excuses himself every ten minutes to 
make a phone call, cherchez la femme | always say. 


Moran puts a drink in Harry's band. Stan has put a fast 


Jazz record on. 


MEREDITH Something slow. 
STANLEY Gotcha. 
He proceeds to change the record. 


MORAN | was re-reading “Dear Abby” the other day, and | 
read this letter from a fella called “Lonely and Anonymous.” 
| think it was Harry. (He breaks into laughter) 


Stanley has changed the record to a nice, slow fox-trot. 


MORAN No, I'm kidding. Let me tell you something about 
Harry Caul. Harry, | know you heard it a thousand times, but 
let me say it again. Harry is the best, bar none. I'll drink to 
that. (Raising his glass) Harry Caul, the best bugger on the 
West Coast. (He drinks) 


MILLARD And who's the best on the East Coast? 
MORAN \ile. |'!! drink to that, too! 
They all laugh and drink. 


PAUL (Juking Meredith's hand) Are you free for this 
dance? 


MEREDITH ||! dance, but I'm not free, honey. 


Paul and Meredith start to dance around the warehouse, 
still holding their drinks. 


MORAN Harry, you know it's funny we never bumped into 
you in New York. 


HARRY Why is that funny? 


MORAN Well, being in the same business in the same city, 
| figured we would have bumped into each other. 


STANLEY | didn't know you came from New York, Harry. 
MORAN Harry was famous in New York. You know one | 


could never figure out? 

HARRY One what? 

MORAN hie teamster welfare fund back in "68. 
HARRY Where'd you hear about that? 


MORAN Everyone in the biz heard about it. No one knows 
how you did it though. 


Meredith has laughingly left Paul and hurries up to 
Harry. She takes him by the hand. 


MEREDITH ( mon, Harry, ten cents a dance. 


Millard starts talking to Stanley while Lurleen, bored, sips 
on a drink. 


MILLARD You can use it in an ordinary .38 calibre 
revolver. It travels down the barrel, spinning, and as it leaves 
the muzzle it opens into a pancake-like projectile about the 
size of a quarter. 


As Meredith swings in to dance with Harry, she bumps ber 
head on a low-hanging fixture. 


MEREDITH Excuse me for the hardness of my head. 
HARRY You hurt your head? 


MEREDITH Don't worry about my head. It happens all the 
time. When | was a baby I used to love to bang my head up 
against the wall, or so | was told. Sometimes | still feel like 
doing it. It's comforting. 


PAUL (Sfanding up and shouting oul) Hey, Harry, you 
hear the one about the surveillance man’s girlfriend. She 
wore a see-through blouse. 


He breaks into hysterical laughter at this reference to 
Meredith s blouse. 

MEREDITH Ha, ha. (/:/imately fo Harry) | didn't know 
Paul was a cop. Is he a detective or something? 

HARRY Special services. The Vice Squad. 

MEREDITH Oh Christ, that’s all I need. A hot date with 
the Vice Squad. (She squeezes against Harry) Rather be 
with you, hon. 


VIEW ON MILLARD AND STAN 


MILLARD ... It’s lethal up to fifty feet but it doesn't go 
through the target, so it doesn’t damage any property. (He 
looks at bis wife) Viva, honey. 


LURLEEN [1's cold in here. 


Moran refills Harry's drink, walking with them as be 
dances with Meredith. 


MORAN Harry, c'mon, figure this one out. This'll kill you. 
Two men are going to have a big meeting. It'll be dangerous. 
One's got an Italian name, so, you know what I mean. 
They're going to talk in the old paisan steam bath, naked. 


MEREDITH \\ ow. 


MORAN | vot the whole thing for the Justice Department. 
Tell me how | did it, Harry. 


HARRY (sil) The recorder was in the soap. 
Stanley breaks into laughter. 
STANLEY In the soap! 


But from Moran s disgruntled expression, we realize thats 
where it was. 


MORAN You read that in my book. 
HARRY | never read your book. 
Lurleen slips ber Mink coat over ber shoulders. 


LURLEEN It’s cold in San Francisco. 


Meredith has danced Harry away from Moran. 
MEREDITH Where are you from, hon? 

HARRY \ew York. 

MEREDITH Me too. | used to work for a man who owned a 
whole chain of hardware stores. First | was a receptionist, then 
| vot promoted to secretary, and then I got promoted to 
gal-Friday and special assistant to the Boss. Then | married 
him. He got bit by the stock market and invested all his money 
in a company called Galloping Goose, which is an airplane 
that flies by moving its wings up and down like a bird. 


HARRY How'd he do? 


MEREDITH (mon, Harry. When's the last time you spotted 
an airplane flapping its wings? 


fa 


Harry laughs. 

MEREDITH (Flir/atiousl)) You live far from here, honey? 
She cuddles close to him and they dance intimately for a 
while. 

HARRY Are you still married? 


MEREDITH Probably. Last thing | heard he was trying to 
scrape enough money together to buy a little hardware store. 
Somehow | ended up unemployed in San Francisco, which is 
my entire life history up to tonight. What's the matter, don't 
you like to talk? 


HARRY \o. 


Harry holds on to Meredith and they don't speak for a 
while. but dance intimately, We can hear fragments of the 
conversations of other people. 


MILLARD .... the miniaturization; the circuits are smaller, 
more efficient; there's no end to it. 


MORAN The end to it is that I'm gonna make a fortune 
selling the stuff to you and go retire in Rio de Janeiro. 


Something is obviously on Harrys mind, something that 
froubles him. He looks at Meredith. 


MEREDITH What's on your mind? 

Harry doesnt respond. 

MEREDITH You want to tell me about it, | can tell. 
HARRY \eredith ... would you... 

MEREDITH \\ould | what, Harry? 

Harry doesn t go on. 

MEREDITH Go on, Harry, you can ask me. 


HARRY (ler) quietly. it's difficult for him to talk about 
personal things) \f you were a girl who waited for someone . . . 
(He hesitates) 35 
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MEREDITH Go on, sweetheart, you can ask me anything, 


HARRY .. . and you never really knew when he would come to 
see you. You just lived in a room alone and knew nothing about 
him. And if you loved him and were patient with him and still 
he didn’t dare tell you one personal thing about himself. 
(Pause) Even though he may have loved you. Would you . . . 


MEREDITH Would |? 
HARRY Would you come back to him? 
MEREDITH Ah ha, an affair of the heart. I'm just the right 


person to talk to. Let me see now. If I was this girl who waited 
for you... | mean him, how would I know he loves me? 


HARRY You'd have no way of knowing. 
MEREDITH Then | wouldn't come back. 


There is a sudden tap on Harry’ shoulder. Paul is bebind 
them. 


PAUL Harry, | mean we're the musketeers. One for all and 
all for one. 


He substitutes himself in Meredith's arms, leaving Harry 
alone and awkward on the warehouse floor. Harry wan- 
ders back to the chairs where Moran, Stan, Millard and 
Lurleen are silting. 


MORAN (Boasting) Twelve years ago, | recorded every 
telephone call that the Republican nominee for the Presi- 
dency made, all over the country, during his campaign, on 
trains, on planes, everywhere he went. (He smiles) He lost. 


STANLEY Harry, tell them about the time you put the bug 
in the parakeet. No, I’m serious, Harry actually put a micro- 
phone in a parakeet. 


MORAN | want to hear about that Welfare Fund back in 
1968. 


MILLARD What was that? 


MORAN You must have read about it in the papers. Harry 
was working for the Attorney-General’s office. (Quickly, with his 
Singer pointing at Harry) Didn't know I knew that, did you, 
Harry? Anyway, the President of a Local back in the East had this 
phony welfare fund set up. Talked about it on these fishing trips 
he went on with his accountant. A private boat. That was the 
only place they talked about the details. And the boat was bug- 
proof. They wouldn't even start up a conversation if there was 
another boat on the horizon. Harry recorded the whole thing. 


Reference to this case seems to irritate Harry. 


MORAN No one’s ever figured out how you did it. Caused a 
helluva scandal. 


PAUL Why? 


MORAN Three men were murdered because of it. Harry's 
too modest to tell us how he did it, though. 


HARRY (/Quwielly) It had nothing to do with me, | mean, | 
just turned in the tapes. 


MORAN The President thought the accountant had talked. 
HARRY No one really knows for sure. 


MORAN They found him naked with all the hair on his 
body shaved, with his hands and feet tied up with a rope, and 
his head in a different place. 


LURLEEN They killed him? 
MEREDITH This is morbid. 


MORAN C'mon, Harry, it’s ancient history. Now how'd you 
do it. 


HARRY What they do with the tapes is their own business. 


MORAN That's when | first heard about you. The next 
thing I knew you moved out of New York. 


HARRY It had nothing to do with me. 
MORAN (C'mon, Harry, show and tell. How'd you do it? 
PAUL (C'mon, fess up, Harry. 


HARRY (Quietly) | pre-rigged the bait bucket. When they 
picked up their bait, they picked up my transmitter. 


ANN (0.5.) “Wake up, wake up you sleepy head . . . ” 
CLOSE ON HARRY 

Startled 

ANN (0.5.) “Get up, get up, get out of bed...” 

MORAN What's that? 

ANN (0.5.) “Cheer up, cheer up, the sun is red...” 

Harry turns and looks. 

HARRY’S VIEW 

Stanley has opened the wire-mesh that protects the 
workbench area and has turned on the master tape of 
the recent recording that Harry made. 

HARRY ‘urn it off, Stanley. 

ANN /(0.5.) You got a quarter? 


STANLEY They ought to hear this. This is the best you've 
ever done, Harry. 


HARRY Stanley, turn it off! 
Stan clicks it off. 
STANLEY Sure, Harry. 


Harry looks at him angrily. Meredith has wandered into 
the area, by some crude, unpainted bookshelves. 


MEREDITH Look, roses! 


The bookshelves are filled with odd items, sort of like a 
prop shelf. There are radios, ashtrays, packs of cigarettes, 
cigar humidors, vases. She is holding up a bouquet of 
roses, putting them provocatively by her cleavage. 


MEREDITH Are they for me, Harry? You shouldn't have. 
STANLEY You now got a microphone in your tits! 
Moran gives a loud, vulgar laugh. 

MORAN That's the funniest thing I ever saw. 
LURLEEN Millard... 


Stanley moves to Meredith, shows her the tiny microphone 
hidden in one of the artificial flowers. 


STANLEY See . . . all this stuff; different stuff Harry's used 
over the years. 


He pulls some electronic components out of a pack of cig- 
areltes. 


Everything but the Martini olive. 


Harry moves to the area and indicates to both Stanley 


and Meredith that they should come out of the fenced-off 


area. As they do, be closes the door once again. 


MORAN /(#/asé) All that stuff’s obsolete, of course. We sell 
that to mail-order detectives and nervous husbands. Right, 
partner? (7b Harry) 


This annoys Harry. 


STANLEY Ah, but Harry's done a job this week that’s gonna 
make history. (70 Moran) You'd never figure it out. 


MORAN There is no moment between human beings 
that | cannot record, and there is no method that I cannot 
figure out. 


PAUL You couldn't figure out the bait-bucket routine. 


MORAN | knew it all the time. | was puttin’ Harry on. It's 
in my book, smartass. (70 Harry) Harry knows I could figure 
any of his things out. 


HARRY Maybe. 
STANLEY (Go on, Harry, give him the assignment. 


Harry takes a piece of chalk and draws a square on the 
blackboard. 


HARRY This is a quad. Here’s a quad in the center of the 
city. There are steps. (Drawing) Benches all around. It’s 
12:30, which is lunchtime for a lot of people who work in the 
offices nearby. The place is filled with people talking, walk- 
ing, having lunch. Two people are constantly walking in cir- 
cles in and out of the crowds. You don’t know whether they'll 
sit down or not. They feel pretty secure that because they're in 


a crowd and constantly moving that it’s impossible to record 
them. Yet they're the targets, and the assignment is to get 
everything they're saying. How would you do it? 


MORAN One system won't do it. 

HARRY Alright. 

MILLARD | could've told you that. 

MORAN It's easy. Plant a bug on them, get to their clothes. 


HARRY There's no way of knowing what they're going to 
wear. 


MORAN Well, then have someone bump into them, a 
drunk or something. Slip a pin mike on them. 


HARRY The targets know they've been bugged before. Too 
risky and obvious for them. 


MORAN ((o07:/ident/y) Hire a lip-reader with binoculars. 
HARRY The client wants their voices, specifically. 
MILLARD Why? 

HARRY So he can believe it. 

MILLARD Who are they? 

HARRY A boy and a girl. I don’t know. 

PAUL (7) Millard) Shhhhhhh. (76 Moran) Go on, smartass. 


MORAN Must have been an expensive show. Who was so 
interested? 


MILLARD Was it us? 

MEREDITH Who's us? 

MILLARD The Federal government. 

Meredith makes a facial gesture that she’s impressed. 
HARRY No. A private party. 


Moran looks at the blackboard. 
VIEW ON THE BLACKBOARD 


MORAN It would take at least four passes. 
HARRY | did it in three. 
MORAN Nice. What did you use? 


HARRY | tracked them with three-stage directional micro- 
phones of my own design. Then we nicked up another 20 per- 
cent just tailing then, conventionally. Paul did it. 


STANLEY [t was a work of art, it really was a work of art. 
PAUL You should have seen it. 
This seems to be the one subject that truly excites Harry. 


HARRY (Becoming enthusiastic) This new shotgun rig is 37 
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like nothing I've ever used before. We were over two hundred 
yards away and it was totally readable. | broke in an old 
newsreel Cameraman on the mike. It was a beautiful thing to 
see, really beautiful. 


LURLEEN \\ hist did they do? 


HARRY They tracked them cross-hair on the button right 
on their mouths. 


LURLEEN No. The boy and the girl. What did they do? 


HARRY (4/05! puzzled why anyone would ask) | don't 
know. | don’t know. It was beautiful, you should've seen it. 


MORAN Sounds pretty. I'd like to see those mikes. 
HARRY Fait chance. 


MORAN I've been telling you, Harry, that the two of us 
ought to get together. | said you're the best, didn’t 1? You and 
me together, that’s the tops. Let me into those file cabinets of 
vours, those little drawings and those little devices. We'll 
make a fortune selling stuff to Uncle Sam. 


HARRY | don't want a partner. 


MORAN Harry, ['m pretty good too. | mean give credit 
where credit is due. | mean abracadabra. How's this? 


He lakes a small cassette recorder out of bis pocket and 
lays it on the table. 


MORAN I’ number two. | have to try harder! (He laughs) 
He switches on the recorder, There is hiss and static and then: 
MEREDITH (0.8.) Go on, Harry, you can ask me. 


HARRY /0.5.) If you were a girl who waited for someone . . . 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Slowly he realizes what he’s been listening to. 


MEREDITH (0.8.) Go on, sweetheart, you can ask me 
anything. 


HARRY /0.5.) ... and you never knew when he could come 
to you. You just lived in a room alone . . . 


HARRY /0..5.) and knew MEREDITH Harry! That's 
nothing about him. If vou — you and me! 

loved him and were patient 

with him and still he didn't 

dare tell you one personal HARRY Alright. Shut it off. 
thing about himself. (Pazise) 

Even though he may have PAUL No. shit. That's 
loved vou. Would you. . . terrific. The bugger got 

bugged. (He laughs) 


HARRY Alright, we heard it. Shut it off now. 
MEREDITH /0.5.) Would I? 


HARRY /(.5.) Would you come back to him? 


Harry reaches over and shuts off the cassette recorder. The 
others are still laughing. Moran reaches over to the upset 
Harry and flips out the pen he bad given him, unscrew- 
ing it, revealing the mechanism. 


MORAN The Moran B-7 Mike and Transceiver! 
PAUL Touché, Harry, touche. You were had. 


MORAN (mon, Harry, just a gag, for Chrissakes! Drink 
up, will you? 
STANLEY (Sicere/y) Willie, Harry don't like you to say 


“Chrissakes ...” 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Embarrassed and angry over having these intimate 
thoughts exposed. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
The various members of the party; laughing, mimicking 
the things Harry said. 


VIEW ON LURLEEN 
The laughter wakens her; she looks around, confused. 
Then she joins in the laughing. 


VIEW ON HARRY 


HARRY |...!... let's... 

PAUL Harry, what's the matter. 

HARRY |... | didn't want vou here... | really. .. 
MORAN Harry, don’t get sore. 

HARRY Please get out! 

PAUL But we're having a party. 

HARRY Just get out of here and leave me alone. 
MILLARD (non, honey. 

MORAN Whiat are you getting upset over? 
STANLEY (mon, we'd better go. 


Slantley starts to pick up some of the still-full bottles and 
move to the elevator. Paul helps him. 


PAUL (7/0 Meredith) Let's go, honey . .. 
Meredith stands there, looking at Harry. 
MEREDITH Harry? 


Harry doesn't answer ber. The group have awkwardly 
gathered their stuff. and are ready to descend as soon as 
Meredith joins them. 


PAUL Meredith... 


MEREDITH | want to stay. 


She looks at Harry. He doesn't seem to contradict her. 
Stanley pushes the button, and the elevator starts down; 
we HEAR a confused mumble of whispers as they talk 
about Harry on the way down. 


Afler a moment, Meredith is in the empty warebouse, 
standing looking at Harry. 


We HEAR voices fade, and then the sounds of the doors, 
and then everything is quiet. Meredith moves around the 
warehouse, quietly picking up the paper cups and potato- 
chip sacks and the junk left by the party. 

HARRY (Quietly) It was my birthday yesterday. 
MEREDITH (Wi/) 120 expression) Happy Birthday Harry. 
She continues picking up things, and in a few moments, 
most of the mess is gone. 


She moves to him, and a mischievous little smile comes 
over ber face. 


MEREDITH | liked you best when | first saw you. Couldn't 


you tell? 
HARRY No. 
MEREDITH (Moving fo him) What's the matter, Harry? 


HARRY | don't know... | haven't. . . sometimes | have 
trouble falling asleep. And I've been nervous . . . 


She looks at him with an easy but true-felt compassion. 
MEREDITH Harry, Harry, Harry .. . 


HARRY | dream every night but it’s . . . it’s like I'm still 
awake. Then the next day I don't. . . | don’t feel as though 
I've slept at all. 


MEREDITH (S?r:cere/)) Harry, Harry . . . 


HARRY And lately . . . for the first time almost, I've been 
lonely . . . 


MEREDITH It’s this God-awful business you're in. It has 
got to be the crummiest business I've ever heard of. 


HARRY | oughta quit. 
MEREDITH Good. Why don't you? 
HARRY | love it... 


MEREDITH But a man with your brain and knowing about, 
you know, that stuff. You could have been in the stereo business 
or the record business or something really exciting. And impor- 
tant. | knew a guy in the record business in Detroit. And he did 
far-out records. You should have heard them. One was called 
“Jardin De Eros,” Sounds of Lust. It was the filthiest thing I've 
ever heard in my life. You ever heard one of those records? 


; 
i 


HARRY \o. | haven't. 


MEREDITH Well, you're missing something. | can talk 
openly with you. Well, it comes on and you hear this sound: 
Petunk, petunk, petunk. Which is, of course, stereophonic 
bedsprings. Then this lady... I call her a lady... but she 
says: (Pause) Oh, you don’t want to hear this. (Sbe moves a 
lot closer) You could do anything, Harry. A man like you. 


HARRY (Whispered) | dream about that tape . . . 
MEREDITH (1! Dispered) What? 


HARRY (\Wdispered) The tape, the tape. It’s not an ordinary 
conversation . . . 


MEREDITH (1 bispered) What are you talking about? 
HARRY (| bispered) It makes me feel ... something. .. 


MEREDITH (Leaking this mood with full voice) Forget 
it, Harry, it’s just a trick. 
HARRY What... 


MEREDITH 4 job. You don’t have to feel anything about it. 
You just have to do it. That's all, honey, don’t worry. 


eh 


She moves to him, and slowly kisses his mouth. 


MEREDITH How in God's creation did an attractive man 
like you ever manage to stay single. 


HARRY |i difficult to live with. 


MEREDITH (Noving him to the sofa) Lie down, Harry. I'll 
rub your back. 


Harry moves away, moves to the recorder. Looks at the 
partially unspooled tape. 


MEREDITH Come back here. | want to show you a trick | 
learned in Military School. 


Slowly Harry lifts bis hand. rests it on the switch. 
MEREDITH Are you going to give me trouble tonight? 

He turns on the switch. The spools begin to turn. 

ANN (0.5.) | haven't decided (S/atic) what to get you yet. 
CLOSE ON HARRY 

Listening intently, as though for the first time he’s listen- 
ing to them and not to his own technology. We can see 
Meredith, standing by the sofa in the distant background. 
MARK (0.5. ) Better start looking. 

MEREDITH Harry. 

ANN (0..5.) Well. (Pause) Well, what about me? 


HARRY (Whispered fo himself) Why ... why .. . what is 
she frightened of? 39 





MARK (0.5. ) You'll see. 
MEREDITH Turn it off. 


ANN /(0.5.) You're no fun. You're supposed to tease me, 
give me hints, you know. 


HARRY (Barely audible) .. . give me hints. 
MEREDITH Harry, come here . . . 

MARK (0.5.) Does it bother you? 

ANN (0.5.) What? 

MARK /(0.5.) Walking around in circles. 
Slowly, Meredith moves to him. 

ANN (0.5.) Look, that’s terrible. 

MARK 0.5.) He's not hurting anyone. 
ANN 0.5.) Neither are we . .. Oh God. 
Meredith kisses Harry on his neck. 


HARRY (Painfully) Oh God, listen to the way she says 
“Oh God.” 


Meredith takes Harry's hand, and begins to lead him back 
fo the sofa. 

ANN 0.5.) Every time I see one of them, I always think the 
same thing. 


Meredith takes Harry to the sofa and gently pushes him to 
lie down. 


MARK /(0.5.) What do you think? 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Listening. 


ANN (0.5.) | think he was somebody's baby boy, and they 
loved him. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry lying on the sofa. We see only fragments of 
Meredith, as she gently loosens his shoes and pulls 
them off, one by one. 


ANN (0.5.) ... and here he is now, half-dead on a park- 
bench, and where is his mother or his father or his uncles. 


Meredith walks past him, and out of frame, leaving this 
pathetic derelict view of Harry. 

ANN (0.5.) ... anyway, that’s what I always think. 
MARK (0.5.) . . . | guess I think of how when they had a 
newspaper strike in New York, more of those old drunks died 


in one night because they didn’t have newspapers to cover 
themselves with. 


Harry shudders with cold and fear. 


ANN /0.5.) Just because MEREDITH Just because 
there were no newspapers? there were no newspapers? 


She walks by once again, having taken off her dress. 
Her long, naked legs interrupting our VIEW of Harry, 
momentarily. 


MARK /0.5_) Really, it keeps them warm. 

MED. CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 

Meredith’s white hands come into VIEW and unbutton 
his shirt. 

ANN (0.5.) That's terrible. 

MARK (0.5_) Who started this conversation, anyhow? 
ANN /0.58.) You did. 

MARK (0.5.) | did not. 

ANN /0.5.) You did too. You just don’t remember. 
MEREDITH (?Pui/ling off Harrys shirt) She started it. 
Meredith crosses off to the bathroom, wearing a top but no 
bottom. The door closes. 


THE VIEW MOVES CLOSER TO HARRY 


ANN (0.5.) Mark ... it’s all right... we can talk. 
MARK /0.5.) | can't stand this. . . 

HARRY Listen ... 

ANN /(0.5.) You're going to make me cry. 
HARRY Listen ... 

MARK /0.5.) I know, honey. I know. (Pause) Me, too. 
ANN (0.5) No...don’t... 

MARK (0.5.) Oh God... 

HARRY Oh God... 

ANN /(0.5.) Take a bite out of your sandwich. 

The bathroom flushes. 

ANN (0.5.) ... and pretend I just told you a joke. 
Meredith comes back from the bathroom. 

MARK (0.5.) (Laughter) Where'd you hear that? 
ANN (0.5.) My secret. 

MEREDITH They re having more fun than we are. 
MARK /(0.5.) How do you feel? 

ANN /0.8.) Oh, you know. 


MED. VIEW 

Now a fragment of Meredith moves across Harry, and 
we know she is unbuttoning his trousers and pulling 
them off. 

ANN /0.5.) Do you think we can do it? 

MARK (0.5.) Later in the week. Sunday maybe. 

ANN (0.5.) Sunday definitely. 

MARK (0.5.) .. . 3 0’clock. Room B-7. Continental Lodge. 


Now Meredith carefully folds Harry's trousers and places 
them on the back of a chair. She takes off ber own blouse. 


ANN (0.5.) Look. See him? The one with the hearing aid . . . 
like... 


MARK 0.5.) No. Where? 
ANN (0.5.) He was following us. He kept following us close. 


Meredith's long, naked body slips expertly onto the sofa 


with Harry, and she pulls a makeshift blanket over both of 


them. Her hand touches Harry’ face. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
Sweating and frightened. 
MARK (0.5.) It’s nothing; don’t worry about it. 


ANN /0.5.) “When the red, red robin, Goes bob, bob, bob- 
bin’ along, along.” 


MEREDITH Hey . .. angel. 


She uses the edge of the blanket to wipe the perspiration 
from his face. 


ANWN/0.5.) God, it will be so good to be finished with this. 
Meredith moves to him, and sweetly kisses him. 

ANN /0.5.) | love you. 

MEREDITH I's alright, baby. 

MARK (0.5.) We're spending too much time here. 

ANN (0.5.) Stay a little longer. 


Meredith kisses his forehead, his eyes, his neck. 


MARK (0.5.)... he'd... HARRY (Whispered)... 

chance... kill us... (Pause) He'd kill 

ANN /0.5.) You know he them if he had the chance. 
(Painfully) Oh, what I've 

records the telephones. cs 

MARK (0.5.) We better get 

back, it’s almost two. MEREDITH Shhh, it’s all 


ANN (0.5.) Please don’t right. 


go back there, please, not 


until... HARRY [t was true. It was 


true. Those three men were 
MARK (A//er a moment) 
io tenuis murdered because of me. 
Alright. | won't. (Pause) 


You go... I'll stay here 

awhile. HARRY They have no 
protection. | can find them 

ANN (0.5.) Goodbye... — wherever they go, and I can 


wait, you have something —Aear them... 

on your eye. (Pause) You 

really don't, but | want to MEREDITH Shhhh, | for- 

kiss you. give you. I forgive you, Harry. 
(Whispering into his ear) | 
forgive you. Shhhhhh. (She 
puts her tongue into his ear.) 


THE VIEW HAS SLOWLY PANNED to the large black 
Altec speaker. 


We HEAR the hiss and electric hum. 


DISSOLVE: 

INT. THE WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 

CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 

Asleep; although we can sense his eyes moving quickly 
under the lids. We HEAR the sounds of the city in the 
middle of the night; the electric buses; the fog horns. 
MEREDITH lies next to him, cuddled, soundly asleep. 


DISSOLVE: 

EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

Mark and Ann in their perpetual walk around Union 
Square. We HEAR only the sounds of the city at night, 
continuing. This VIEW of them seems overly bright, 
odd. We hear nothing of what they say; and sense 
only the anxiety and fear that underlines their every 
expression. 


SUPERIMPOSE: 

INT. THE WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 

THE BIG BLACK SPEAKER, in the silent warehouse. 
Then PAN across to the bench, where we can see the 
tape on the recorder, still turning, although long off the 
reel. 


DISSOLVE: 

HARRY ASLEEP 

Although we know he is dreaming. We begin to hear a 
distant electrical hum that continues and grows louder 
from this spot. 


SUPERIMPOSE: 

EXT. UNION SQUARE - DAY 

PANNING VIEW ON ANN 

Speaking though we cannot hear. She seems terrified. 
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The hum grows louder. 


DISSOLVE: 

CLOSE ON HARRY 

He opens his eyes; he is sweating and his lips are dry. 
He looks, anxious, at the spot where Meredith was 
sleeping. 


She is gone. The hum continues. 


FULL VIEW 

Harry looks around the room, anxious over Meredith's 
disappearance. He gets up from the sofa, stumbling and 
cold, wrapping the blanket around him. The hum is ever- 
present. 


He moves through the warehouse; turns off the flapping 
recorder. Shuts off the amplifier. 


He looks at the bench and can see the evidence that 
Meredith has been through some of his things. Some of 
the drawers are open, and some papers are out. 
HARRY (Calling out) Meredith? 

No answer. The hum continues. 


Harry moves closer to the telephone. and the hum grows 
louder. The receiver is ajar. He pushes it with bis 


forefinger, and the receiver falls onto the cradle with a 


dull sound. discontinuing the HUM. 
HARRY (ealizing hes been had) Bitch! 


FADE OUT: 


FADE IN: 

EXT. GOLDEN GATE PARK - DAY 

VIEW ON THE BANDSHELL 

The Municipal band in white uniforms plays a march 
behind an Easel with a large number “7”. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Making his way through the park, apparently looking for 
someone. He carries his blue plastic pouch. 


Crosses down into the audience area. 


VIEW ON THE CROWD 

Sitting on benches under the shadows of the trees, while 
occasional men in jackets hand out the long strip pro- 
grams of the day. Harry moves up and down the shady 
corridors looking for someone. He refuses a program. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
Most of the people sitting here are very, very old. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 


Looking across to the other side. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
Stanley, dressed in jacket and tie, sitting next to an 
extremely old woman . . . talking to her occasionally. 


MED. VIEW 
Harry moves across, toward them. 


STANLEY (Seeing Harry) Harry! What are you doing here? 
HARRY | want to talk to you. 
STANLEY You remember my mother? 


HARRY (Nods fo the old woman, who remains rapt in 
the concert music throughout the scene) Nice to see you. 
Nice concert. 


Harry sits next to Stanley on the bench. 


HARRY That girl who works for Moran went through my 
things. 

STANLEY What girl you talking about, Harry? Moran doesn't 
have any girls working for him. 

HARRY You know the one, Stanley . . . She left in the mid- 


dle of the night. Fooled around with my phone; went through 
my files and my cabinets . . . 


STANLEY Jes’, Harry. 


HARRY And what about you, Stanley? Why'd he hire you? 
For your brains? 


STANLEY Harry, cut it out; for Chrissakes! 


HARRY (Rising. angrily) But | didn't have any of my 
important stuff where she looked. It’s all hidden away; and 
I'm changing all the locks, Stanley, so you can shove your 
keys up your ass! 


STANLEY Harry, my Mother. 


HARRY Just stay away from me, and stay away from the 
warehouse. And tell that to Moran. 


Harry backs away a few steps, livid. Stanley's mother, who 
has been oblivious to the argument the whole time, turns 
and smiles, and then turns back to the concert. 


STANLEY Harry, what do you take . .. 
HARRY Just stay away from me... 


EXT. THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT - DAY 

Sunday. The district is quiet, white and deserted. Large 
new buildings empty. The plazas and courtyards without 
people. We SEE a single man cross the street on his way 
to the Financial building. 


HIGH ANGLE 

The intersection, normally crowded with people and 
cars, now totally bare, accented by the white road mark- 
ings and bus stops. Harry Caul crosses the intersection 
and makes his way to the patterned sidewalk which des- 
ignates the Financial building plaza. 


INT. PLAZA AREA - DAY 

HIGH ANGLE 

Harry continues under a large archway and crosses into 
the plaza. We HEAR the footsteps echoing around the 
area. 


INT. ELEVATOR AREA - DAY 

HIGH ANGLE 

Harry crosses into the empty elevator area. He stops by 
a security guard, signs a clipboard, and continues to the 
elevator. 


INT. THE ELEVATOR - DAY 
Empty save Harry. He holds the blue vinyl pouch that we 
know holds the tape. 


INT. THE LOBBY - DAY 
The bell clinks. Harry steps out into the main lobby. No 
one sits at the receptionist desk. 


He proceeds to the desk, and up the spiral staircase. 


INT. THE MAZE - DAY 
Harry enters; the once busy maze is now totally empty. We 
can HEAR a distorted, Latin-American song being played. 


PANNING VIEW ON HARRY 

He passes a janitor, busy at work, who keeps a transistor 
radio on his wagon. The janitor pays no attention to 
Harry. He continues along, turns to a new corridor. We 
HEAR a strange thumping sound, moving toward us. 
Harry hears it, hesitates, and then moves on. 


Then, from around the corner, a large black Doberman 
Pinscher, obviously a trained attack dog, appears at the 
corridor. It quietly regards Harry. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Stops. Doesn't say anything, but does not seem out- 
wardly frightened. 


VIEW ON THE DOG 
Standing quietly at the end of the corridor, watching him. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry moves ahead slowly, ignoring the animal. He stops 
by a closed door. The dog moves closer, possessively, 
but does not growl. 


Harry knocks quietly. There’s no answer. 


Once again; still no answer. 


Harry turns to the dog, who stands by quietly, watching 
every move. Slowly, Harry opens the door, revealing a 
large desk that commands a very large office. No one 
sits behind it. 


Harry enters. 
INT. THE DIRECTOR'S OFFICE - DAY 
We can HEAR the sound of running water. Harry looks to 


his left and sees a man in his early fifties, MR. C., rinsing 
out some cups and saucers in a small office kitchenette. 


HARRY Hlello. 


The man doesn't react. Harry steps a little closer, speaks 
louder. 


HARRY [/EL.L.0. 


MR. C. turns, acknowledges Harry. He is not necessarily 
so very old, but he carries something with him that ts old. 
wise and perbaps laden with years of great power. 


MR. C. | didn't hear you. 


He finishes rinsing off some cups. and then he closes the 
paneled doors which conceal the kitchenette. He seems as 
though he is in a state of physical pain every time he 
MOVES. 


MR. C. | didn’t hear you. 


He moves to his desk, opens a drawer, and puts a hearing 
aid on. Then he sits down. 


he dog moves to the middle of the floor, and rests. 

Mr. C. presses a button by his desk, and nods to Harry. 
MR. C. Sit down. 

Harry does, near the desk; the blue pouch in his lap. 
MR. C. You were able to do it? 


HARRY (Juking the tape oul of the pouch) \t went very 
well. 


MR. C. Speak louder. 
HARRY (Speaking loud) | said it went very well. 


MR. C. (Referring lo his hearing aid) These things don't 
work. 


HARRY (Speaking loud) Let me see. 


Mr. ©. hands the instrument to Harry, who puts it on bis 


lap and gives it a look. Finally he blows through the tub- 
ing and listens several limes. 


HARRY (Speaking loud) You have to keep the transducer 


tubes clean. Blow it out every once in a while. 


ny 
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In the middle of this discussion, the door quietly opens, 
and the young man, Matthew, enters, locks the door and 
places a small tape recorder down on the desk. He pro- 
ceeds to plug it in and make it ready to play. 


MR. C, Thanks. 


He reaches into his drawer and pulls out an envelope 


filled with Harry's payment. 


MR. C. I'm sorry about Friday; I had to go to Madrid. 


HARRY You instructed me not to turn it over to anyone 
but you. 


MR. C. You were right. 


He gives what could be interpreted as a severe look to 
Matthew, who does not flinch. 


Mr. C. waits as Harry methodically counts the bills, and 
then looks up and nods. 


MR. C, Play it. 
Harry looks up toward Matthew. 


MR. C. Go ahead, play it. | want him to hear it. 


Harry threads the tape on the recorder. Looks to both of 


these men, and then turns it on. 


CLOSE VIEW ON MR. C. 
Watching carefully. 


ANN (0.5.) °... Wake up, wake up you sleepy head, Get 
up, get up, get out of bed...” 


CLOSE VIEW ON MATTHEW 


ANN (0.5.) °... Cheer up, cheer up, the sun is red, Live, 
love, laugh and be happy . . .” 


VIEW ON HARRY 


ANN /0.5.) You got a quarter? | don’t know what to get 
him for Christmas, he’s already got everything. 


MARK /(0.5.) He doesn’t need anything . . . anymore. 
Harry notices something on an office cabinet near Mr. C. 


ANN (0.5. | haven't decided . . . (Sfatic) what to get you yet. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
A nicely framed photograph of Ann. 


MARK /(0.5.) Better start looking. 


CLOSE VIEW 
The photograph of Ann. 


The view PANS to another photograph showing Mr. C. 
and Ann, arm in arm, having just gotten off a plane. 


MED. VIEW 

Mr. C. notices Harry looking at the photograph. 
MR. C. Her name is Ann. 

He glances up at Matthew. 

ANN (0.5.) Well... (Pause) Well, what about me? 
MARK (0.5. ) You'll see. 

MR. C. (7 Harry) It’s very clear. 

HARRY Thank you. 


Harry feels awkward in the room as the three of them 
listen to the tape. There is some unspoken tension between 
Mr. C. and Matthew; as though hearing this tape is to settle 
some disagreement between them. 


ANN /0.5.) You're no fun. You're supposed to tease me, 
give me hints. You know. 


MARK (0.5. Does it bother you? 

ANN (0.5.) What? 

MARK (0.5_) Walking around in circles. 

ANN (0.58.) Look, that’s terrible. 

VIEW ON MR. C. 

Listening; every once in a while looking up at his 
Assistant. 

MARK (0.5.) He's not hurting anyone. 

ANN (0.5.) Neither are we... Oh God. 

VIEW ON MATTHEW 


As though he’s waiting for something incriminating to 
be said. 


ANN 0.5.) Every time I see one of them, I always think the 
same thing... 


MARK /0.5.) What do you think? 
VIEW ON MR. C. 


ANN /0.5.) | think he was somebody's baby boy, and they 
loved him. 


He turns to look at her picture. 
VIEW ON THE PORTRAIT 


ANN (0.5.) ... and here he is now, half-dead on a park 
bench and where is his mother or his father or his uncles. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Waiting. His duty to remain and answer any questions. 


ANN (0.5.) .. . anyway, that’s what I always think. 


MARK (0.5.) .. . | guess | 
think of how when they had 
a newspaper strike in New 
York more of those old 
drunks died in one night 
because they didn’t have 
newspapers to cover them- 
selves with. Fifty of them 
froze to death in one night. 


ANN (0.5.) Just because 
there were no newspapers? 


MARK (0.5.) Really, it 
keeps them warm. 


MR. C. (70 Matthew) This 
is what they talk about. 


MATTHEW /'m sure 
there’s more. (70 Harry) 
Am I right? 


MR. C. (Suddenly very 
angry) You want it to be 
true! 


MATTHEW(/ Defensively) 
Of course not. | just want 
you to know. . . everything 
you should know. 


ANN (0.5.) That's terrible. 

MARK /(0.5.) Who started this conversation anyhow? 
ANN (0.5.) You did. 

MARK (0.5.) | did not. 


Harry notices that when Mr. C.’s anger flashes, Matthew 
backs down quielly. 


ANN (0.5.) You did too, you just don’t remember. (Pause) 
Mark . .. it’s all right... . we can talk. 


MARK (0.5.) | can’t stand it. 

VIEW ON MR. C. 

Listening. 

ANN /0.5.) You're going to make me cry. 

MARK /(0.5.) | know, honey. | know. (Pause) Me too. . . 
Mr. C. listens to this intimacy. 

ANN (/0.5.) No... don't. 

MARK (0.8.) Oh God... 


VIEW ON MATTHEW 


MATTHEW (Politely) Should | repeat that part? 
MR. C. No. 


ANN (0.58.) Take a bite out of your sandwich and pretend | 
just told you a joke. (7bey laugh) 

Mr. C. suddenly turns in bis swivel chair; bis back facing 
Harry and Matthew. 


MARK (0.5.) Where'd you HARRY/(Jen/alively, be 


MARK /0.5.) Where'd you HARRY/(Jen/atively, he This spread 
hear that? knows he shouldn't) \t Ps) 

. could mean .. . anything. no 
ANN ((0.5.) My secret. : 


(He looks up to Matthew 

MARK (0.5.) Howdo you = who seems satisfied, and 

feel? doesn't answer)I\s she . . . is 
she your wife? 

MARK (0.5.) It’s a nice day today; yesterday it was cold and 

foggy. 


VIEW ON HARRY 

Unable to stop himself from asking these questions. 
HARRY Well .. . well, what will you do? 

ANN /0.5.) Do you think we can do it? 

MARK 0.5.) Later in the week. Sunday maybe. 

HARRY Today is Sunday. 

VIEW ON MR. C. 

Turns around in his chair. It seems as though he has 
been crying. 

ANN (0.5.) Sunday definitely. 

MARK (0.5.) .. .3 o'clock, Room B-7, Continental Lodge. 
HARRY (Frightened) What will you do to them? I’m 


responsible for this. 


EXT. THE PARK - DAY 
She has just noticed Paul following them. The familiar 
look of fear comes to her face. 


ANN Look. See him? The one with the hearing aid... like. . . 
MARK No. Where? 

ANN He was following us. He kept following us close. 
MARK It's nothing; don’t worry about it. 

INT. THE OFFICE —- DAY 


CLOSE VIEW ON THE DOG 
It gets to its feet. 


ANN /0.58.) “When the red, red robin, Goes bob, bob, bob- 
bin’ along...” 


MOVING VIEW 

Harry is being shown out of the office by Matthew. We 
SEE Mr. C. alone at the desk, receding into the back- 
ground, as does the sound from the tape. 


ANN (0.5.) God, it will be so good to be finished with this. | 


love you. 


Matthew closes the door on the image of Mr. C. 45 
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INT. THE ELEVATOR - DAY 
Matthew puts his arm into the closing elevator doors for 
a moment. Harry looks out at him from the elevator. 


MATTHEW Fifteen thousand. That's really nice for an 
afternoon's work. (Pause) Forget it, Mr. Caul. Forget it. 


HARRY What will he do to them? 


Matthew finally pulls bis hand from the bobbing door, let- 
fing it close on Harry and on his question. 


EXT. THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT - DAY 
Bleak and desolate. Harry walks along the plaza alone. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 

As he walks, he seems to be in an emotional quandary, 
raging over the role he has played in this. He walks 
blindly in a straight line. 


MED. VIEW 
The empty commercial plaza. Harry alone, walking. 


He stops by an all-glass telephone booth. Quickly, he 
steps in it and closes the door, sitting on a small, built-in 
bench. 


He is breathing hard. 


He calms himself, and pulls himself together in the pri- 
vacy of the glass booth. 


FULL VIEW 
Harry huddled in the telephone booth. 


INT. A CATHOLIC CHURCH - DAY 
There are a few people in the church, but the last Mass is 
long over. 


Harry dips his hand in the basin of Holy Water, crosses 
himself, and moves to the area near the confessional. He 
waits quietly, the blue pouch on his lap. Nearby, above 
him, is a large statue of Mary. 


A ten-year-old boy leaves the confessional and runs too 
quickly out of the church. Harry steps in. 


INT. THE CONFESSIONAL — DAY 
Harry kneels in the dark confessional. We barely see the 
ear of the Priest through the wooden grating. 


HARRY ((Quie//)) Bless me Father for | have sinned. It is 
three months since my last confession. (Pause) 1... my sins 
are these: (Pause) | have... used the name of our Lord in 
vain on several occasions. |... umm... . on a number of 
occasions | took newspapers from their racks without paying 
for them. I have . . . | have deliberately taken pleasure in. . . 
impure thoughts. |... | have committed a willful impure act 


...on myself... on several occasions. (/e pauses, breathes, 
and then, very quickly) For these and all the sins of my past 
lite | am heartily sorry . . . 


EXT. CONTINENTAL LODGE - DAY 
The neon sign of the motel lit up against the daylight. A 
smaller sign blinks “Vacancy” on and off. 


THE VIEW ALTERS 
We watch Harry standing across the street from the 
Motel. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
Standing alone opposite the motel, just waiting and 
looking. 


HARRY’S VIEW - INTERRUPTED BY TRAFFIC 
The motel. He scans the various windows of the second 
floor, their windows curtained closed. 


FULL VIEW 
Harry crosses the street and enters the motel office. 


INT. THE MOTEL LOBBY - DAY 
Harry has entered the lobby, is speaking to the clerk. 


CLERK }3-7's spoken for. 

Harry doesn't answer. 

CLERK They're all the same. 

Mill he’s silent. 

CLERK \\e!!’ 

HARRY Give me the one next to it. 


INT. MOTEL CORRIDOR — DAY 


CLOSE MOVING ANGLE 

On Harry as he walks down the corridor. He approaches 
the door B-7. There is a “Do Not Disturb” sign hanging 
on the doorknob. Harry continues past, moves on to 
Room B-5. He uses the motel key and opens the door 
and enters. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 

Harry walks into the sterile motel room, straight to the 
rear window, which has a two-foot terrace. He steps out, 
peeks to the side. 


HARRY'S VIEW 
The windows of B-7 are closed. 


VIEW ON THE ROOM 
Harry moves across the room, and into the bathroom. 
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He presses his ear against the wall. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Listening. 


The faintest suggestion of voices coming from the room. 


Harry sits on the bathroom floor and opens his small 
attaché case. He takes out a jeweler’s drill and slowly and 
very quietly drills through to the next room. 


Then he takes a tiny, pellet-like instrument, connected 
by spider-thin wires, and pokes it into the small hole. 


He takes a small earphone and quickly attaches the wires 
to a small electrical box, and then, in an uncomfortable 
position under the sink, listens. 


FULL VIEW 
There is something ridiculous in this view of Harry, hud- 
dled under the sink. 


THE VIEW MOVES CLOSER TO HIM; as it gets nearer, 
we HEAR what he hears, progressively louder. 


ANN /0.5.) Every time I see one of them, I always think the 
same thing. 


MARK (0.5.) What do you think? 


ANN /0.5.) | think he’s someone's baby. Don’t laugh, really 
I do. 


Harrys eves widen with horror, as slowly he, as we, realize 
that we are listening to the same conversation. 


ANN /0.5.) | think he was someone's baby boy and they 
loved him and here he is now, half-dead on a park bench. 


WE ARE EXTREMELY CLOSE ON HARRY, and the con- 
versation is very LOUD. 


Harry pulls the earphone from his ear, and steps away 
from the sink. By now, he isn’t sure if this is a distortion 
in his mind, or in fact happening in the next room. 


Now there is a dull LOUD noise, muffled, from E-7, then 
a barely audible shout. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
He steps away, into the motel room. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 

A girl's voice is speaking at a high pitch, and then a terri- 
ble human groan. It is all so faint, Harry isn’t sure if it’s 
real or not. He backs further away from these sounds. 
Something crashing to the floor, and now a repeated dull 
blow of violence, over and over again. 


Harry throws his hands over his ears, trying to shut it 


out, but it persists. 


VIEW ON HARRY’S WALL 
A typical motel wall with commercial decor. From the 
other side, outrageous sounds of violence. 


VIEW ON HARRY 

He turns to the motel television and turns it on LOUD. 
But somehow, the sounds of terror from the next room 
seem to persist. 


FULL VIEW 

Harry backs to one of the twin beds of his motel room, 
and fully dressed, crawls under the blanket, squeezing 
the pillow around his ears. 


CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 

The pillow clasped over his ears; MUSIC from the televi- 
sion playing LOUD in the room. His eyes, furtive and 
nervous, not knowing if the atrocity he imagines in the 
next room has concluded or not. 


Then he turns his face over, into the bed. 


FULL VIEW 
Harry buries himself in the bed. The television continues 
to play MUSIC. 


DISSOLVE: 

INT. HARRY’S MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

The television, still tuned LOUDLY, now plays a talk 
show. 


Harry turns, having passed out or fallen asleep. He dis- 
covers himself in the bed, in his clothes. He looks up. 


VIEW ON THE TELEVISION 
Men around a panel: volume up loud. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry steps out of the bed, shuts off the television. 
Quickly, he remembers the circumstances, pulls his 
things together, and moves to the door. 


INT. THE CORRIDOR - NIGHT 
Harry moves from his room to the door B-7. The “Do 
Not Disturb” sign is gone. 


Harry knocks quietly on the door. There is no answer. 
He reaches into his pocket, takes out a ring of picks, and 
easily opens the lock. 


INT. B-7 MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
The door opens into the room, and cautiously, Harry 
steps in. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Closing the door behind him, he looks at the room. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
Perfectly made up, as though no one had been there at all. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Surprised, confused. 


HARRY’S VIEW 

The beds, perfectly neat, up on the wall, the little tray 
with coffee cups wrapped in tissue paper. Not a trace, 
not a sign of anyone having been there. 


We begin to HEAR a high sound we do not recognize 
as yet. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry steps into the room; the various little cardboard 
notices are placed around advertising this or that, ready 
for the next guests. Harry moves more quickly, looking 
for some hint, some confirmation of what he heard. But 
there is nothing. He moves to the bathroom, enters. 


INT. THE BATHROOM - NIGHT 

The sound we heard is louder here. But still not recog- 
nizable. Harry looks around the room; it is totally clean. 
The glasses are wrapped in paper, the soap is new, 
wrapped in its advertisement. The toilet has the paper 
band around it marked “Sanitized for your protection” 


Harry looks up. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
The shower curtain is pulled closed. 


MED. CLOSE VIEW 
Harry lifts his arm, about to pull back the curtain. He hes- 
itates momentarily, afraid of what he might find there. 


He pulls it. 


VIEW ON THE BATHTUB 

Empty. Perfectly clean. Harry leans over and runs his 
finger by the drain. Brings up to see, but there is no tell- 
tale drop of blood. 


Harry begins to doubt himself, what he heard. He begins 
to leave the bathroom, when that annoying, ever-present 
sound stops him. 


He turns, realizes it is the water refill on the toilet. He 
bends over and lifts the seat, breaking its paper seal. Like 
everything else, it was immaculately cleaned. 


He jiggles the flush-handle, to free it, and the toilet 
flushes. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Looking. Then, suddenly, the familiar look of horror 
sweeps over him. He is terrified. 


VIEW OVER HARRY TO THE TOILET 
It had been clogged; suddenly, the water in the bowl 
turns blood-red and begins to rise. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Frozen to this spot; understanding that what he HEARD 
actually took place. 


HIGH ANGLE 

The bloodied water keeps coming, spilling out onto the tile 
floor, over to Harry's shoes. He instinctively lifts one foot, 
stepping away from it as though it were contaminated, 
leaving vivid blood-red footsteps wherever he moves. 


He moves, blindly, out into the main room, seeing his 
own trail of bloody footsteps. He staggers by the win- 
dow, pulls up the half-closed blinds, and opens the win- 
dow for cool air. 


EXT. THE MOTEL - DAY 
VIEW ON HARRY 
Breathing deeply. He would scream out, but he is unable. 


EXT. THE FINANCIAL PLAZA - DAY 

FULL VIEW 

The plaza is alive with people. Harry moves quickly 
through the crowds. 


He stops, and looks up. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
The tall, white monolith. 


INT. DIRECTOR'S RECEPTION AREA — DAY 

The elevator light clinks on, doors open, and Harry pro- 
ceeds directly past the reception desk, toward the Direc- 
tor's office. 


RECEPTIONIST Excuse me. 
Harry doesn't stop. The receptionist hurries afler him. 


RECEPTIONIST EXCUSE ME. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 
Continuing on. The receptionist continues along with him. 


RECEPTIONIST ||! have to announce you. 
HARRY I'm going to see the Director. 


RECEPTIONIST He isn't here; we don’t expect him today. 


What's your name? 
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HARRY Harry Caul. 
RECEPTIONIST | |! have him contact you. 


HARRY (Pushing him, and moving on) | have to see 
him ou’. 


RECEPTIONIST (juard! 


Harry moves on to the Director's door. He opens it. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
The office is empty. 


RECEPTIONIST (0.5. ) Will you leave? 


The guard stands in place, his hand on the pistol. Harry 
looks at both of them, and then moves directly toward 
the lobby. 


INT. THE ELEVATOR — DAY 

Harry is in the elevator going down. It stops, some peo- 
ple step in. It continues down. Stops again, more people, 
and then on down. The claustrophobia begins to move 
in on Harry, when suddenly he is shocked. 


The elevator has stopped, and Ann (the girl of the 
recorded conversation) steps in. The door closes, and 
the elevator continues down. 


VIEW ON ANN 
Resting in the crowd. She does not recognize him, does 
not know him. 


FULL VIEW 
The elevator stops once again, and some people leave. It 
continues down. 


VIEW ON HARRY 

The elevator stops and more people get out. 

Now they spend the substantial part of the descent alone. 
He looks away from her, then finally, closes his eyes. 


VIEW ON ANN 
She smiles at him cordially. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
lll-at-ease, he smiles back at her. 


Finally, after what seems an interminable time, the eleva- 
tor arrives at the ground floor. He allows her to leave 
first, holding the door open for her. 


ANN Thank you. 


EXT. THE BUILDING - DAY 
Ann walks out of the huge corporate building and down 


the street. Harry follows, hesitantly. He stands in front of 
the building, watching her. 


HARRY’'S VIEW 
Ann moves toward the electric bus. 


Low fog is blowing in through the city. Harry stands 
petrified, as Ann walks quickly to an electric city bus, 
steps in. The bus silently pulls away. Fortunately, a sec- 
ond bus is right behind it. Harry hurries across the street 
and boards the second bus. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE FIRST BUS 
A ghostly image, moving silently through the low fog. 


MOVING VIEW ON ANN 
Sitting alone in the near-empty bus. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE ELECTRIC WIRES OVERHEAD 
The feelers gliding along with a brittle sound, occasion- 
ally jumping and creating a shower of sparks. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 
In the second bus, sitting up at the head, looking forward 
through the window. 


HARRY’'S POINT OF VIEW 
The rear of the first bus. Moving through the fog silently. 


MOVING VIEW OF THE FIRST BUS 
Climbing a steep hill. We can still see Ann. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE OVERHEAD WIRES, coming 
apart, then joining. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE FIRST BUS 
Making a turn to the right. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE SECOND BUS 
Climbing the hill, silently. 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 
Watching the bus with Ann on it. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE OVERHEAD WIRES 
The antennae glide along the grid, going straight. 


MOVING VIEW ON THE SECOND BUS 
It fails to make the turn, continuing straight ahead. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Standing. 


HARRY | hive to get off. 
DRIVER Next block. 


HARRY | have to get off! 


Harry presses against the electric doors; they spring open. 


EXT. VIEW ON THE BUS - LATE DAY 

Harry stumbles out of the electric doors while the bus is 
still moving. He hits the ground still clutching his case. 
The driver stops the bus when he realizes what has hap- 
pened, but Harry is quickly up and running toward the 
first bus, which has momentarily stopped to let off some 
passengers. 


INT. THE BUS - LATE DAY 
Harry breathlessly climbs onto the bus, sweating and 
dirty from his fall. 


The bus silently continues forward as Harry makes his 
way down the aisle, trying to keep his balance. 


He sits one seat behind Ann, who has not paid more 
than cursory attention to Harry. 


EXT. THE BUS - LATE DAY 
MOVING VIEW 
Slowly and quietly, the bus moves through the thicken- 


ing fog. 


INT. THE BUS - LATE DAY 

MED. VIEW 

Harry leans forward, behind Ann. 
HARRY Ain. 


She is startled by the sound of her name. Instinctively 
Jrightened. she turns back and sees Harry; unfamiliar, 
swealy and imploring. 

She turns away. 

HARRY Please . . . listen to me. 

ANN (Frightened) Who are you? 


HARRY We've never met, but | know you; | know who you 
are and | know about your problem. 


CLOSE VIEW ON ANN 
She listens; then quickly rises, moving forward in the 
moving bus. 


NEW VIEW 

She takes another seat on the opposite side of the bus. 
Harry sighs and moves to the seat behind her. All the fol- 
lowing is whispered: 

HARRY Don't be afraid of me. 


ANN How do you know my name? 


HARRY | ve listened to you . . . to the two of you. 


She looks back at him: her look is severe and accusing. 


ANN What problem . .. | have no problem. dl gna 
Sci 

EXT. THE BUS - NIGHT 

MOVING VIEW 

A ghostly silent image. 


MOVING VIEW THROUGH THE WINDOW 
Harry sitting behind Ann. He is silent for a moment. She 
turns, looking forward, ignoring him. 


INT. THE BUS —- NIGHT 
VIEW ON ANN 
Looking forward, Harry leans toward her whispering. 


HARRY You have to understand . .. that 1... myself have 
nothing to do with this... 

ANN (Without! looking back) Please go away . . . 

HARRY |... 


stand by... 
ANN What are vou talking about. 


HARRY | was worried about you . . . | thought that some- 
thing terrible . . . 


am not responsible, in any way. But | can't 


ANN You're frightening me... 


HARRY |... something terrible. Because | feel something for 
vou, even .. . 


ANN Go away please go away. 


HARRY |... though | don't know you, you're so familiar. 
Someone I've known so intimately . . . 


ANN Driver... 


HARRY ... and care for; | feel as though I've known you a 
long time. 


Ann moves to the front of the bus. 


ANN (70 the driver) This man . . . please, he’s bothering 
me. 


Harry follows her, as though trying to prove his loyalty. 


HARRY Every time | see one of them, | always think the 
same thing... 

DRIVER Whiat IS this? Come on! 

HARRY | think... he was somebody's baby . . . | think he 


was somebody's baby boy, and they loved him. 


VIEW ON ANN 
Shocked as she recognizes what Harry is saying. 


DRIVER ()uit it, will you. 51 
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HARRY ... and here he is now, half-dead on a park bench. 
DRIVER Alright. Off the bus. Off the bus. 


He pulls the bus over; Ann quickly uses this opportunity to 
run oul of the bus. 


HARRY Wait... . please. ... 


EXT. THE STREET - NIGHT 

Ann runs awkwardly down a steep street, away from the 
bus. Her shoes are difficult to maneuver on the many 
shallow concrete steps cut into the steep grade. Harry 
takes a few steps, looking down at her. 


HARRY /Shouding) | want to HELP you! 
He looks back. 


HARRY'S VIEW 
The driver has stepped out of the bus, which stands in 
the middle of the street. 


DRIVER Hey! You want me to call the police? You hear me! 


MOVING VIEW ON HARRY 

He begins, hesitantly, to run down the many steps, two 
at a time, to catch up with Ann. He is breathless and mid- 
dle-aged. 


NEW VIEW 

Ann's high-heel shoes click awkwardly down the steps. 
She is still a good distance away from him. She turns 
back as she moves. 


ANN Please leave me alone. 


VIEW UP THE STEPPED STREET 

Harry on the street. A distance behind him, the electric 
bus waits like some immobile monster; the driver stand- 
ing in momentary indecisiveness. Harry raises his arms, 
unable to articulate his strong emotion; then finally: 


HARRY |'m a good man. 


HARRY'S VIEW 
She turns and continues down the steps. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
HARRY [in a good man. 
Harry moves down the steps. 


HIS VIEW 
She has made it to the base of the street, turns, and is 
out of sight. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Terrified that he might lose her. 


LOW FULL ANGLE 
Harry alone, moving quickly down the steps. 


EXT. THE PARK - NIGHT 

MED. VIEW 

We look up to the symmetrical green terracing; clean 
and simple. Two rows of grey steps cut up to the top. We 
SEE the small figure of Ann, moving up the second row, 
and up into the park. Harry watches, then he begins to 
move up the steps. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Moving up the steps. He watches her. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
Ann stands high on the second level of the park. She is 
frightened, but she stands motionless, watching him. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry has arrived on the first level; she starts to walk 
along the top. He walks along with her, one level below; 
afraid that she will run away if he moves any closer. 


MOVING VIEW ACROSS HARRY TO ANN 


HARRY \y name is Harry Caul. | live here in the city, in an 
apartment building that | own. 220 Polk Street. (Suddenly) 
Can you hear me? Are you listening? 


There is no reaction from her; she keeps walking, slowly. 


HARRY | would tell you more about myself... but there's 
so little. |... never did well. When I was younger, I never did 
well at school. My father wanted me to be a printer, so he'd be 
sure | could make a living. He went to college, and was very 
disappointed in me. 


VIEW ON ANN 
She doesn't look at him. Fog is blowing across the levels 
of the park. 


HARRY /0..5.) My mother was Roman Catholic. . . . 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Almost passionately telling her these things. 


HARRY | was very sick when I was a boy. | was paralyzed in 
my left arm and my left leg, and couldn't walk for six 
months. | remember... when one doctor told me that I'd 
never be able to walk again. 


VIEW ACROSS TO ANN 
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The fog momentarily causes her to disappear, then come 
back. 


HARRY ... My mother used to lower me into a hot bath. . .. 
it was therapy. Once the doorbell rang, and she left me 
propped on the tub, while she answered it. | could hear her 
talking downstairs while I began to slip into the water. 


VIEW ON HARRY 


HARRY .. . | felt the water up to my chin, and my mouth, 
and my nose... and then my eyes. | remember I could see 
under the water. But I could lift myself out of it. | remember I 
wasn't afraid. When | woke up later, my skin was greasy from 
the holy oil she had rubbed on my body . . . And | remember 
being disappointed that I had survived. 


VIEW ON ANN 
Faintly there. 


HARRY (0...) | like to eat... . but I've never liked potatoes. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Moving, 


HARRY ... When | was five years old | was introduced to a 
friend of my father’s and for no reason at all, | hit him with 
all my strength in his stomach. He died a year later. 


Harry sits on a small bench in the path. 


HARRY He had an ulcer. But my father always said that he 
died partly because of me. My mother said he would have 
died anyway. When I was four I took a puppy I loved and hit 
it over the head with a toy hammer. | hated a Nun because 
she slapped me . . . but I loved the Virgin Mary because she 
gave me anything | wanted whenever I prayed to her. 


VIEW ON ANN 
Standing, disappearing, returning . . . 


HARRY On my thirty-sixth birthday, as a birthday present to 
myself... 


VIEW ON HARRY 
On the bench, no longer looking at her. 


HARRY | turned in a false alarm. And | remember a girl 
named Marjorie who kissed me on the lips, and told me she 
loved me on the day her family was moving back to Virginia 
because her father was an officer in the Navy. 


VIEW ON ANN 
Standing, disappearing . . . now gone. 


HARRY |. . | ain miserly and cheap, and penny-pinching . . . 


VIEW ON HARRY 


HARRY .. . | enjoy looking at my face in the mirror. | am 
not afraid of death ... but | am afraid of murder. 


Silence. Harry looks up to the second terrace. It is covered 


with fog. 
HARRY Are you there? 


FULL VIEW 
Harry alone, sitting on the bench. 


FADE OUT: 


EXT. HARRY'S WAREHOUSE ALLEY - NIGHT 

CLOSE MOVING SHOT 

Harry, as he walks slowly down the quiet alleyway of his 
warehouse. 


He stops, having noticed something. 


MED. VIEW 
Harry looking up at his warehouse; the rows of fluores- 
cent lights are burning. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
The wire-reinforced windows. Lighted. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
He moves toward the elevator door; then thinks against 
that. Unlocks and enters the steel staircase. 


INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 
Harry at the base of the staircase. He looks up. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
Someone is in the warehouse; occasionally there is a 
voice, and the noise of movement. 


MED. VIEW 
Cautiously, frightened, Harry begins to move up the steel 
staircase, extra careful not to make a sound. 


NEW VIEW 
At the warehouse level. Harry slowly approaching. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Without his realizing it, Harry's foot dislodges a beercan 
that was on one of the steps. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Realizing what he’s done. 


HIS VIEW 
The can goes tumbling down the steel steps, echoing as 
it falls. 


VIEW ON HARRY 

Looking up toward the warehouse. The lights go out. 
Harry gasps, then takes several more steps and hesi- 
tates. Silence. Then, in a whisper: 

HARRY Whio is it? 


No answer; Harry steps up the last few steps, and onto the 
main floor of the warebouse. 


HARRY What do you want? 
We HEAR movement: but there is no answer. 
HARRY (/errified) What are you doing here? 


A moment of silence and then, out of the darkness, laugh- 
fer. 


MARK Who told you that one, Mr. C.? 

ANN Whi else? 

CLOSE ON HARRY 

Frightened. 

HARRY Who's there? 

MARK How do you feel? 

ANN 0h, you know. 

MARK It’s a nice day today; yesterday it was cold and foggy. 
HARRY Who... 


There is sound of movement. Harry is startled. It is the 
sound of the elevator going down. 


ANN Do you think we can do it? 
MARK Later in the week. Friday maybe. 
Harry runs to the side wall; switches on the light. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Temporarily blinded; he shields his eyes. 


WHAT HE SEES 

The warehouse. All its secrets opened; its drawers and 
cabinets. The devices; opened and examined; blueprints, 
circuitry. And the master tape turning. 

ANN (0...) Friday definitely . .. 

MARK /(0.5.) The Continental .. . 3 o'clock. B-7. 


Harry moves to the warehouse window. Looks out. 


ANN /(0.5.) Look. See him? The one with the hearing aid. . . 
like... 


MARK /0.5.) No... where? 


HARRY’S VIEW This spread 


Two men have left the building and walk quickly down, 09-1 1 
origin 

and then around the corner. 

ANN /0.5.) He was following us. He kept following us close. 

HARRY (Shouding down) Moran! | know it’s you. 


The men dont look up. Harry shouts down again. 
pathetically. 


HARRY \loran, is it you? 
Ihe men disappear: 


MARK (0.5. It's nothing. Don’t worry about it. 


MED. VIEW 
Harry turns back toward the warehouse, and the recorder. 


ANN /0.5.) God, it will be so good to be finished with this. 
(Static and muffled sound) 


Harry moves to the recorder. 
ANN (0.5. [ love you. 


He switches it off. Turns it to rewind. 


CLOSE ON THE RECORDER 
Rewinding. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Waiting. Then something hits him. 


HARRY \\ hat’ 
He stops the tape; moves it fast-forward, and stops it. 


VIEW ON THE TAPE 
Turning. 


MARK /0.5.) It’s a nice day today; yesterday it was cold and 
foggy. 
ANN /0.8.) Do vou think we can do it? 


CLOSE ANGLE ON HARRY 
Suddenly, these words have a new meaning for him. 


MARK /0.8.) Later in the week. Friday maybe. 
INT. HOTEL BATHROOM - DAY 
Harry's shoes make bloody footsteps on the tile floor, 


and then out to the carpet of the motel room. 


ANN /0..5.) Do you think we can do it? 55 
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HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 
CLOSE ON HARRY 
Remembering. 


MARK (0.5. ) Later in the week . . . 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 

THE BATHROOM 

Wads of tissue paper soaked in blood are thrown into 
the toilet bowl and flushed. Ann moves back into the 
main room, where Mark is busy washing the blood from 
the wall. Ann efficiently removes the blood-stained linen 
from the floor. 


MARK /0..5.) ... Sunday maybe . . . 


Near to them is the brutally wounded body of Mr. C. lying 
on a plastic sheet on one of the beds. 


ANN /0.8.) Sunday definitely. 


INT. HARRY’S WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 
VIEW ON TAPE 
Turning. 


MARK /0.5.) Continental Lodge. 3 o'clock. Room B-7. 


VIEW ON HARRY 
Stepping away from the recorder; staring at it. 


ANN /0..5.) Look. See him? The one with the hearing aid . . . 
like... 


INT. THE MOTEL - DAY 

FULL VIEW 

Mr. C. shouts in pain as Mark plunges a short-bladed 
knife into him. We don’t hear any of these sounds; but 
must remember them from the time Harry heard them 
from the next room. Ann uses a small knife as well, 
screaming at the top of her lungs as she also stabs him. 
Blood splashes onto the little cable-car motif on the wall. 


MARK (0.5. ) No. Where? 


Mr. C. turns in pain, and pounds both of his hands on the 
wall. 


ANN (0...) He was following us. He kept following us. 
CLOSE ON ANN 

Screaming. The blood of her husband is on her hands 
and face. 


MARK /(0.5.) It’s nothing, don’t worry about it. 


VIEW ON MARK 


Mr. C. holds on to him, as Mark delivers the last blows. 
Mr. C. begins to slide to the floor. 


ANN /0.5.) “When the red, red robin, Goes bob, bob, bob- 
bin along, along.” 


INT. THE WAREHOUSE — NIGHT 
VIEW ON HARRY 


ANN (0.8) God, it will be so good to be finished with this. 


INT. THE MOTEL - DAY 
Mr. C., angry, and nervous, operates a small portable 
tape recorder for Mark and Ann. 


ANN (0.5.) | love you. 


Mark moves around him, and locks the door. 


INT. THE WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 
Harry shuts off the recorder. 


EXT. A STREET - DAY 
A mangled automobile. 


We are CLOSE on the body of Mr. C., slumped bleeding 
over the wheel of the crashed Mercedes. 


The automobile bursts into flame. 


INT. MR. C'S BUILDING - DAY 
CLOSE VIEW ON HARRY 
Looking down. 


WHAT HE SEES: 

A stack of newspapers. The front page features a picture 
of the burnt-out Mercedes. Several people move past 
Harry; several papers are sold. 


We can read a headline: “Executive Killed in Auto 
Accident”. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry is in the lobby of the Financial building. Many 
people move past him in the newsstand area. He holds a 
pouch in his arms. 


Harry moves toward the elevators. 


EXT. THE RECEPTION AREA - DAY 
Harry steps into the reception area from the elevator. 


This office feels the full weight of the recent tragedy. It 
seems as though there are many people from the press; 
more guards have been put on to keep them and the 
involved and interested concerned in some sort of order. 


Harry moves into this crowd, still holding his pouch. 


Phones are ringing, and there is a sense of confusion 
and disorder. Now a few people begin to appear from 
the main corridor. Some of the press photographers 
spring to action; a rumble moves through the crowd. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
Looking. 


HIS VIEW 
A few security guards lead a group of Mr. C’s young 
associates. 


Then the widow; Ann, dressed in mourning, moving 
quickly, and with the guards discouraging the inevitable 
photographs. Near to her, though trying to seem like 
one of the group of other young men, is Mark. 


CLOSE ON ANN 
As she moves, glancing to the crowd, she notices Harry. 


MOVING VIEW PASSING HARRY 
Looking at her. 


VIEW ON ANN 
Frightened, she turns to Mark, and nods toward Harry. 


VIEW ON MARK 
He takes note of Harry. 


MED. VIEW 
The Guards making room for this party of people. They 
enter the elevator. 


INT. HARRY’S APARTMENT - NIGHT 

Inside the building, he goes quickly up the steps. 

On one flight of steps, he passes one of the neighbors, 
RON. 

RON Oh Harry... 

HARRY (Continuing past him) Excuse me...1... 

Ron turns and follows. 

RON (Svern/y) Harry, it’s important . . . we're all very upset. 
Harry moves past them, without another word. 

INT. HARRY’S APARTMENT NIGHT 

He locks his door. He puts down the plastic pouch. He 
dials a number on his telephone. 

HARRY Ext. 765. 

OPERATOR One moment. 

MALE VOICE The Director's office. 


HARRY | want to speak with the Director's assistant, Mr. This spread 


Harrison. It’s important; this is Mr. Caul. 1 5-1 

0 
VOICE Moment. (Click) — 
Harry waits. 


VOICE (Click) I'm sorry, that’s impossible now. May we get 
back to you. 


HARRY | have to talk to him. 

VOICE Your name again? 

HARRY Cau. 

VOICE Spell it. 

HARRY (Cau! C-A-U-L, Caul. 

VOICE |'m putting you on hold. 

Harry waits, upset. 

VOICE Mr. Caul, we'll get right back to you. (Hangs up) 
HARRY But you don't have . . . 

He realizes they've hung up. He drops the receiver on 
the cradle. 

HARRY |... my number. 


He is about to re-dial the number, when he pauses and 
stops. He decides not to. He returns the telephone receiver, 
and regards it as an intruder. His paranoia rampant, he 
furns and looks at his door. He senses something, and 
opens it without warning: 


There are Ron and Bob, his neighbors, caught in the most 
primitive form of eavesdropping, their ears to the door 
HARRY (S/01/dering) What is this? 

RON We've got a bone to pick with you... we... 

BOB Mrs. Evangelista told us that she thinks you own this 
building. 

Harry rages, as though he is capable of great violence. 
HARRY And how did she find that out? By reading my mail, 


by listening on my telephone . . . spying on me the way she 
found out it was my birthday. 


BOB Harry, we... 


HARRY (et out of here! Get out... I'll evict you all! I'll 
tear the building down. 


He frightens them, he slams the door. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
He looks at his ragged, tense face in the mirror, rubbing 
the skin. 


Then he HEARS the telephone ringing. -¥ 
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He walks into the main room slowly, all his attention 
focused on the telephone. He watches it ring for a while; 
then, quickly, he answers it. 

HARRY How did you get this number? 

MALE VOICE I's in your dossier, Mr. Caul. One Moment. 
Ihere’s pause, and then someone new takes the phone. 
VOICE 10 you recognize my voice? 

Harry shudders. It is Mark. 

VOICE [Do you know who | am? 

HARRY \¢s. 


MARK /(0.5.) You wanted to speak to Harrison. But he’s 
gone now... You understand me? 


HARRY \es. 


MARK /0.5.) Just listen to me. Leave it, Mr. Caul. Forget 
everything. It has nothing to do with you. All you can do is 
hurt yourself. Do you understand me? 


HARRY \es. 
MARK /0).5.) I'll keep my eye on you... (Click) 


Slowly, Harry hangs up. 


EXT. HARRY’S ROOM - DAY 

Harry sitting in the middle of his room, on his wooden- 
backed chair, playing the saxophone to a record. After a 
moment, the telephone rings. 


He looks. 


HARRY’'S VIEW 
The telephone. 


MED. VIEW 
Harry rises; turns the volume; answers it. 


CLOSE ON HARRY 
As soon as he listens, there is a click, and then a dial 
tone. 


MED. VIEW 

Harry returns, turns up the music, and continues playing. 
The telephone rings. He stops and looks with horror at 
the phone. He answers it once again. The same click and 
then silence. 


The record-changer has come to the end; shuts itself off. 
CLOSE ON HARRY 


Staring at the telephone; moving it occasionally so as to 
look at it from different points of view. Then he takes a 


small pencil-screwdriver from his vest pocket and deftly, 
with small, precise movements, loosens the screws that 
hold the case on the mechanism. In a moment, the 
insides of the instrument are exposed. 


He dials a special number on the dial, and a |OOHz tone 
comes over the receiver. He checks the circuitry in what 
has now become an efficient ritual, tapping this, touch- 
ing that, testing voltages here and there. 


He unscrews the cap on the receiver, examining the 
microphone and speaker cartridges carefully. Satisfied 
that the instrument itself is clean, he traces the wires 
with his fingers, feeling the texture of the line down to 
the box on the way. He opens and inspects the wall box. 


Now he lifts the receiver, listening to the dial tone, and 
replaces it. He repeats this several times. He has not 
found the tap, if one exists. 


CLOSE ANGLE ON HARRY 
Glancing around the room; it could be anywhere. 


HARRY’'S POINT OF VIEW 
Turning, looking at each corner, each aspect of the room. 


MED. VIEW 

Calmly, he unscrews and removes the plates from each 
and every electric box. The light switches, the wall out- 
lets, the lighting fixtures. He removes and inspects every- 
thing. He begins to turn the chairs upside down, slitting 
the soft material of their undersides, and feeling carefully 
underneath. He checks the couch and table as well. 


Then he begins to carry the furniture into the bedroom, 
stacking them one on top of another, the tables, and 
then the chairs on top of them, and all the rest of the fur- 
niture, piece by piece. 


CLOSER VIEW ON HARRY 

He is nervous, more rattled, beginning to sweat, as he 
goes through another logical step, and cannot find the 
tap. He looks closer at the places where the furniture 
had been. 


NEW VIEW 

He gets on his hands and knees and begins to slowly roll 
the carpet, exposing the wood-grained floor. He carries 
the carpet roll with some difficulty, and stores it in the 
bedroom. 


MOVING VIEW 

Now he moves quickly around the room, taking every- 
thing down from the walls; the pictures, the little bric-a- 
brac, the curtains. Then he stops. 


HARRY’S VIEW 
A little plastic Madonna. 


Harry moves to it, looking, a subtle smile moving over 
his face. He smashes it completely with his fist. But it’s 
empty. 


FULL VIEW OF THE ROOM 

Harry turns; he is more confused, rattled. He circles the 
room, his sensitive fingers tracing the patterns on the 
walls, seeding the feel of hair-thin wires or some tell- 
tale hint. 


MOVING VIEW ON HIS FINGERS 
Gliding along the wallpaper. 


NEW ANGLE 

Harry exits the kitchen with a large bowl of steaming 
water and a sponge. He moves to each of the four cor- 
ners and begins by slitting the wallpaper with a razor 
blade, and then soaking each with the saturated sponge. 
After soaking the fourth corner, he returns to the first 
and begins to peel the paper away from the ceiling to the 
floor, exposing the bare wall underneath. 


CLOSE ANGLE 

He examines this carefully, but finds nothing. 

He continues soaking and peeling, but there is nothing. 
HIGH FULL ANGLE 

Harry stands helplessly in his stripped-down room. He 


gets on his hands and knees, prying the baseboard apart 
from the wall, using a screwdriver. 


At each phase, he realizes that something better must 
have been used, and he becomes more desperate, until, 
in the privacy of his room, he begins to weep. 

FADE OUT: 


THE END 
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A Talk with 
Francis Ford Coppola 





WOSUYOf PARC] 


Visionary, maverick director Francis Ford Coppola began 
his film career in Hollywood as a screenwriter. Three 
times he won a screenplay Oscar for a film which also 
won Best Picture (Patton, The Godfather, and The Godfa- 
ther Part Il), an accomplishment as yet unequaled by any 
other screenwriter. His career, for all its twists and turns, 
has been marked by an ability to utilize the apparatus of 
studio-based filmmaking to create deeply personal work. 

Born in Detroit in 1939, Coppola moved with his family 
to New York, where his father, Carmine Coppola, was a 
featured flautist with Arturo Toscanini’s celebrated NBC 
Symphony Orchestra. When he was ten years old, young 
Francis developed polio, which forced him to spend a 
year in bed. It was during this time, playing with puppets, 
listening to the radio, watching television, that Coppola 
developed his long-standing interest in technology. “! 
became obsessed with remote control.’ 

Coppola studied at Hofstra University on Long Island 
in 1956, majoring in theater arts and producing and 
directing plays. There he saw Sergei Eisenstein’s Ten 
Days That Shook the World, “On Monday | was in the- 
ater, and on Tuesday | wanted to be a filmmaker.” 

In the autumn of 1960, Coppola entered the burgeon- 
ing film department at UCLA, which included among its 
faculty French director Jean Renoir, and Dorothy Arzner, 
one of the few significant female directors in Hollywood 
up to that point. It was at UCLA that Coppola edited 
together footage from two separate films—his own short 
and footage from someone else’s nudie Western—to form 
the nudie-cutie quickie Tonight for Sure (1962). During 
this time, he was also writing at a furious pace, winning, at 
22 years old, the prestigious Samuel Goldwyn Award for 
his script “Pilma Pilma.” Soon, like many young filmmak- 
ers at the time, Coppola fell into the ranks of those work- 
ing for exploitation king Roger Corman, learning Cor- 
man’s brand of fast, guerrilla-style production. 

For Corman, Coppola edited and dubbed Russian 
action films for American release, worked as dialogue 
coach, and on The Terror, was associate producer and 
shot second unit. While in Europe shooting The Young 
Racers, Coppola pitched Corman an idea for a horror 
flick which could utilize much of the same cast and crew. 
Always looking to save costs and cut corners, Corman 
liked the idea of getting two films out of his European 
sojourn instead of just one. Dementia 13 (1963), Cop- 
pola’s debut as writer/director, was the result. 

While working on Dementia, Coppola met his lifelong 
partner, Eleanor Neil, and the two married in 1963. At 
this same time, based on the strength of the scripts he 
wrote at UCLA, Coppola began writing for Seven Arts. He 
wrote drafts of This Property Is Condemned, Is Paris 
Burning? and an early draft of Reflections in a Golden 
Eye. He wrote numerous unproduced scripts such as 
“The Disenchanted,” “The Fifth Coin,” and “My Last 





Duchess.” He also used his own money to buy the option 
on the David Benedictus novel You're A Big Boy Now. 
He originally approached Roger Corman with his script 
adaptation, but due to contractual complications involv- 
ing Seven Arts, he was obliged to make the film for that 
studio. Coppola used his ownership of the script to 
leverage his own hiring as director for his first studio- 
financed film. 

A “nutty comedy about a young male virgin,” as the 
review in Variety read, the film was entered in competi- 
tion at the 1966 Cannes Film Festival and garnered a 
Supporting Actress Academy Award nomination for 
Geraldine Page. The jazzy, meandering manner in which 
Coppola shot the Times Square sequences of the film 
became the inspiration for similar footage in Midnight 
Cowboy. Coppola also submitted the film as his thesis at 
UCLA, and received his Master of Arts degree. 

Just prior to the opening of You're A Big Boy Now, 
Coppola completed his screenplay on the life of General 
George S. Patton. Even though other writers worked on 
the script for Patton during its long production process 
(it wasn’t released until 1970), it was Coppola's draft 
which star George C. Scott and director Franklin Schaffner 
referred to most definitively. Coppola's next assignment 
was to direct Fred Astaire and Petula Clarke in an adapta- 
tion of the stage musical Finian’s Rainbow. 

Years earlier, while studying at Hofstra, Coppola wrote 
an original script then titled “The Old Grey Station 
Wagon,” inspired by a childhood memory of his moth- 
er's two-day disappearance. After meeting the actress 
Shirley Knight, Coppola was inspired to revise the script, 
which focused on three housewives, into the poignant 
story of one woman's journey away from her husband 
and family and toward self-discovery. Coppola directed 
the film, re-titled The Rain People (1969). Legend has it 
that Coppola secured financing for the picture while 
awaiting the 1968 release of Finian’s Rainbow by spread- 
ing a rumor around the Warner-Seven Arts lot in Los 
Angeles that he was working on a secret project in New 
York and then dropping out of sight. The strategy 
worked, for the head of the studio, afraid of losing the 
project, signed Coppola to a contract without even see- 
ing the script. The Rain People was the most personal of 
any project Coppola had undertaken so far, and he sank 
much of his own savings into the production, buying 
equipment which would form the basis of his own San 
Francisco-based mini-studio, American Zoetrope, which 
he founded in 1969. 

A four-month on-the-road shoot that traveled across 
18 states, The Rain People brought together numerous 
actors and technicians who would work with Coppola in 
the coming years, including actors James Caan and 
Robert Duvall, sound engineer Walter Murch, editor 
Barry Malkin, and associate producer Mona Skager. Film- 


ing a documentary of the production was a young USC 
student named George Lucas, who had met Coppola 
during shooting of Finian’s Rainbow. Coppola produced 
Lucas’ first feature, the sci-fi thriller THX 1738. 

Having established a reputation as a talented writer 
and director, Coppola was approached to adapt Mario 
Puzo’s best-selling novel The Godfather, an exploration 
of a multi-generational Mafia family. In juxtaposing Mafia 
gangsters with a rich familial sensibility, Coppola created 
a classic work. While the film has, over the years, grown 
in stature to its present position as a cultural landmark, 
the process of the film’s production was a difficult one. 
Coppola faced extreme pressure over his casting deci- 
sions and had to fight hard for the actors he wanted, 
most notably Al Pacino and Marlon Brando. Despite the 
headaches of production, The Godfather went on to 
become one of the highest-grossing films of all time. 

When The Godfather was released early in 1972, Cop- 
pola was already at work on numerous other projects. He 
executive-produced George Lucas’ second feature, 
American Graffiti (nominated for Best Picture in 1974), 
and this one made money. A million-dollar cancelled 
check hangs framed on a wall in Coppola’s Napa Valley 
office, and across it is Lucas’ handwritten note: “Thanks 
for the start.” During this time, Coppola also staged a 
revival of Noel Coward's Private Lives in San Francisco, 
formed The Directors’ Company with Peter Bogdanovich 
and William Friedkin, and began work on his next feature, 
The Conversation. He had been working on the script on 
and off for several years, dating back to 1967, and had 
originally hoped to make it after The Rain People. 

The Directors’ Company was a production experiment 
whereby each member would make two films for the 
company and produce a third by one of the others, all to 
be released by Paramount. As it turned out, only The 
Conversation and Bogdanovich’s Paper Moon came out 
of the venture. 

Production on The Conversation began in December 
1972, with a modest budget of $1.9 million. When 
shooting was completed, Coppola needed to begin pre- 
production on The Godfather Part Il, so the sound mix 
and editing process for The Conversation took nearly a 
year. By the time the film was released, the Watergate 
scandal had hit, making the project surprisingly timely. 
“A devastating study of the moral and psychological con- 
sequences of cold-blooded professionalism,” wrote 
Stephen Farber in The New York Times. Despite winning, 
the Palm d’Or at the 1974 Cannes Film Festival, the film 
did only moderate business at the box office. 

The Godfather Part Il, which featured Robert DeNiro 
in one of his first major roles, was an unqualified suc- 
cess. Working mainly from his own story ideas, Coppola 
crafted a sequel which built upon the previous film, the 
two interweaving like a tapestry. “They were siblings,” 
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said Coppola. “One film hangs over the other like a 
ghost.” At the 1975 Academy Awards ceremonies, where 
Godfather Il won Best Director, Best Picture and Best 
Adapted Screenplay, Coppola’s main competition was 
from The Conversation, nominated for Best Picture and 
Best Original Screenplay. 

By this time, Coppola had also purchased for himself 
The Little Fox Theater, City magazine, and a radio station, 
attempting to create a self-contained Zoetrope media 
empire. Coppola believed that journalism was rich 
ground for story ideas, hence the magazine, and that 
theater and radio doubled as good testing grounds to 
workshop film ideas. 

His next project, Apocalypse Now (1979), based on a 
script by John Milius which Coppola rewrote, itself an 
adaptation of Joseph Conrad's Heart of Darkness, was 
more than five years in the making and almost drove 
Coppola to the brink of personal and financial destruc- 
tion. The troubles which beset the production have been 
well-documented by Eleanor Coppola in her book Notes 
and in her on-set documentary Hearts of Darkness: A 
Filmmaker’s Apocalypse. \In many ways, Apocalypse 
Now ushered in the scorecard fascination which now 
plagues Hollywood and entertainment journalism, as the 
film’s spiraling costs and substantial box-office returns 
received as much coverage as the film itself. The film, a 
spectacular metaphysical exploration of the madness of 
war, won the 1979 Cannes’ Palm d'Or and garnered ten 
Academy Award nominations, including those for Best 
Director, Best Picture and Best Adapted Screenplay. 

Coppola’s next film again revealed his fascination with 
technology. One From the Heart (1982)—shot on film but 
using live video techniques, including “video-assist,” now 
used on all films—was a lavish, experimental, soundstage 
musical, but was a box-office disaster and caused the 
financial ruin of the fledging Zoetrope studio. Despite 
such financial setbacks, Coppola continued to work at a 
fierce pace throughout the 1980s. He filmed two S.E. Hin- 
ton adaptations, The Outsiders (1983) and Rumble Fish 
(1983), back-to-back in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Next, he direct- 
ed The Cotton Club (1984, which he also wrote), Peggy 
Sue Got Married (1986) and Gardens of Stone (1987). 

With Tucker: A Man and His Dream (1988), the story 
of an independent car manufacturer doomed for being 
too ahead of his times, Coppola seemed to find a perfect 
analogy for himself and his place in Hollywood—the ide- 
alistic dreamer railing against the confines of a system 
hostile to outsiders. 

Next, Coppola took on The Godfather Part Ill (1990) 
and the formidable task of continuing the storyline of 
what had by then become his signature work. Godfather 
lil earned Best Picture and Best Director nominations. 
He subsequently directed the visually stunning Bram 
Stoker's Dracula (1992), Jack (1996), and John Grisham's 


The Rainmaker (1997, which Coppola adapted from the 
novel). 

Over the years Coppola has also executive-produced 
filmmakers he has believed in, beginning with Lucas and 
including Paul Schrader (Mishima), Akira Kurosawa 
(Kagemusha) and Wim Wenders (Hammett). 

He has also continued to have a wide range of ongo- 
ing projects, turning his attention toward his growing 
family of Zoetrope interests: the Coppola-Niebaum win- 
ery in Napa Valley, CA, the Blancaneux Lodge in Belize, 
and Zoetrope: All-Story magazine in New York City. 
Zoetrope: All-Story sponsors an ongoing screenplay 
submissions site, where aspiring screenwriters can, once 
they've evaluated the work of contemporaries and col- 
leagues, submit their own work for critique. All can be 
found at www.zoetrope.com. 


Was one of the early challenges of the script for The Conversation 
how to balance the thriller aspects with a character portrait? 


The Conversation, in truth, was, just as one might think, 
inspired from seeing Blow Up, to the extent that I saw Blow Up 
and I thought, gee, that’s the kind of movie I want to make. | 
was there, in Hollywood, between the two poles of the studio 
films that were being made, and the auteur films that we had 
seen when we were younger, in the '50s and ‘60s. Blow Up was 
successful, and I said, look, there’s a film that’s a very interest- 
ing personal film, so just as a goal, I thought I'd like to make a 
film like that. I like the component of it where it dealt with reve- 
lations of information in razor slices. I was beginning to think it 
would be interesting to make a film that used repetition as a 
motif, in that we repeat the same thing, over and over again. 


Like a music score. 


Yes, it would be like a musical composition. So I was interested in 
working with repetition. I was walking down the street once with 
the director Irvin Kershner, and we were talking about technolo- 
gy. He was saying that now they have microphones that they aim 
with a sight, and that you could aim it on a person’s mouth and 
be able to hear what they were saying. I thought, that'd be curi- 
ous, what if someone walked in front of it and there was a part 
you didn’t get? Out of that, and wanting to make a film more like 
Blow Up, an art thriller, as it were, I started working on the open- 
ing of 7he Conversation. | began to get intrigued with the idea of 
a very mundane conversation that wasn’t about anything at all. 
Like, “What are you doing?” “I don’t know. Nice day.” “I saw Joe 
yesterday .. .” And then you began to realize that someone was 
going to great trouble to record it, through a number of means. 
Through these high-distance microphones, and through people 
trying to get close enough to get what they wanted. And so then 
the conversation was starting to become important, clearly not 
for what they were saying, but for the efforts that people were 
going through to get it. So that’s how I began to write the script. 
My pattern with original writing has always been the same—I 
write the script up to a point, maybe halfway through, and then | 








just hate it and abandon it. I’m convinced that writers have a 
hormone that’s secreted when they're working which makes them 
hate what they're writing. But the hormone does, in time, go 
away. So I began it, abandoned it, and I picked up another 
screenplay that I had been working on years before that I had 
also abandoned about halfway through. I think it was called 
“The Grey Station Wagon” then, but it became 7be Rain People. 
So I then looked at that, and I thought, gee, this wasn’t so bad, 
this is interesting. So I started working on that again, and I ulti- 
mately made the film. By the same token, I was starting on some- 
thing else when I got discouraged and found the fragment of 7he 
Conversation. Once again, | picked it up, and the hormone was 
gone, so | read it and thought, gee, this is promising. So | 
finished it. That's been the pattern for me, with original material. 


You were also reading Hermann Hesse at the time? 


I had read a number of Hesse novels, so the mood of Steppen- 
wolf, with the solitary guy, was in there. I've always believed it 
was fine for younger artists, or any artist really, to do that. My 
father used to say: “Steal from the best.” Especially when you're 
young, and you don’t know exactly what your so-called voice is. 
With an original screenplay you don’t know where you're going. 
You're in uncharted territory, and that's terrifying. 


There’s an almost prescient anxiety about technology in The 
Conversation. Was that a personal thing for you, because you 
use cameras and gadgets? 


Personal, yes, but I've never had anxiety about technology. Since 
| was a child, I was always very comfortable with technology. 
From the day I was a little boy I always had a workbench /ges- 
lures toward a workbench] and have one to this day, where | 
can go to take something apart and fix it. So I didn’t have anxi- 
ety, | had fascination and comfort with technology. But after a 
while, working on the film, I realized that what I wanted to do 
was to make a film about privacy. Sometimes it helps, when you 
can say what your film is about in the simplest possible terms. 


We let technology into our lives, but theres a moral ambigui- 
ty there, certainly with surveillance technology. Surveillance 
was partly born out of a journalistic impulse, the desire to 
uncover truth, but your film explores the ramifications. 


Well, | wasn’t really thinking in those terms. Although, when we 
were making 7he Conversation, the news on the Watergate break- 
in happened. | remember we were shooting, and we said, hey, isn’t 
this weird? This is sort of what we're about. But I didn’t approach 
it that way. Wiretapping and surveillance were, quite honestly, 
something that appealed to me. Partly because I was paralyzed as 
a kid, and I was very good at technology and science, so I knew 
how to plant microphones in things and hear what people were 
saying. | remember we threw a party once and we bugged the 
bathroom so we could hear the girls talking. /Laughs/ And this 
was in 1952! I was a friend of technology. And surveillance, | 
think, is another aspect of remote control. When you're paralyzed, 
remote control is everything. That's why boys like Lionel Trains. 


Technology becomes an appendage, an extension of your will. 


Yes, when you can’t walk. And in those days they didn’t have 
remote-control television. So as much as possible, by my bed, 
when I was about nine, I had my projector and | had my tape 
recorder and I wished I had remote-control so I could change 
the television stations. So I saw technology as something that 
extended me, and wiretapping as something that extended my 
ears. So I was on the other side. I was on the wrong side of the 
tracks. [Laughs] | didn’t come to 7he Conversation in any way 
as a social critic, or to be critical of that. I began to be interested, 
of course, in the story and in the consequences of it. The plot 
turned on [electronic eavesdropping], because Harry was some- 
one who felt ashamed of and responsible for what his informa- 
tion had done in previous cases. 


“With an original screenplay 
you're in uncharted territory 
and that’ terrifying.” 


Which dovetailed with his sense of guilt. He tells that story of 
how he punched someone in the stomach who later died. He 
Jeels responsible—that’s a profound sense of guilt. 


Well, | made him Catholic. | used things from my own childhood. 
I did, in fact, punch someone in the stomach and he did later die, 
and my father always said, oh, it was because of the punch. | know 
it wasn’t, but that always stuck in my mind. So yes, I used a lot of 
personal things, because it was an original screenplay and | 
understood that that’s your opportunity to dredge up things that 
happened to you or that you felt. The girl in the room in the 
beginning of the film is a dream that I had, over and over. | still 
have the dream, but without the girl. I’m in some place, and it’s 
always a tier or two down, in a crummy neighborhood, or in a 
crummy South American country. In the dream I have a place 
there. I own it or have access to it or have the keys. I used to dream 
there was a woman in it. That very scene, that's it. 


So when Harry sneaks like a thief into bis own life, in a way, 
into the room where Amy is, that’s from your dream? 


That was the dream. And what's interesting is that after | made 
it into a scene in a movie, | never had the dream again, not with 
the girl in it. /Laughs/ But | still have this real estate kind of 
dream. That there’s some tract house somewhere, and | go in 
and I own it. It’s empty, and it’s mine. My feelings about it are 
very... | don’t even understand what they are. They're not posi- 
tive, but they’re not negative. In a rudimentary dream interpre- 
tation, I take it to mean it’s some aspect of myself. 


An empty room. 


Yes. I had the dream recently, and it was in Latin America, and it 
was rundown. It’s never a classy place. That's interesting, 
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because when I first found my little place in Belize, it was like 
that—very rustic. It was a case of living out something. Since 
then I’ve made it into a luxurious resort. But it’s funny that | 
still have the dream. At any rate, it’s only pertinent to 7he Con- 
versation in that that one scene is, in fact, from a dream. There 
are a lot of personal things in 7he Conversation. | used The Con- 
versation as the alternative to what my career was becoming. | 
wanted to write my own movies. I wanted to write stories, I didn’t 
want to just adapt something from a book or a play. | feel, in 
movies, we so rarely get a work that’s just personal. So I deliber- 
ately set out to make that kind of film, as opposed to the other, 
like 7he Godfather, which was adapted from a book. 


And once you decided that the film would be a very subjec- 
live portrait, were there choices to make? Other than the 
opening shot, which is like God's eye, we stay with Harry. Did 
that create interesting limits for you? The viewer could only 
know as much of the mystery as Harry did. 


Yes, although I don’t exactly remember making those kinds of 
decisions. Opening 7be Conversation the way we did was a con- 
sequence of how I had shot Union Square /in San Francisco] 


“T thought it would be 
interesting to make a film with 
repetition as a motif.” 


with so many cameras. When I looked at what I had, that 
seemed like a great shot to open with. | remember I had this 
idea that you wouldn't know who the main character was. There 
was that mime in the beginning that was imitating people who 
came by—then he imitates Harry, and then you go with Harry. 


Also, introducing Harry with someone mocking him, that he 
doesn't know is there, gets to the heart of privacy, right away. 


Exactly. 


One of my favorite moments was when Harry is alone in his 
home and he takes his pants off. It's so subjective, you really 
feel the privacy of the moment, and then you see something at 
the window that he doesn't—is it a construction worker? 


They're tearing a building down. You can’t see it too well, but that 
was interesting, how we did that. They were tearing the walls off, 
and you know how you can sometimes see into all the rooms? 
That was the idea. It isn’t exactly clear, but we chose a set across 
from a building that we knew was going to be demolished. 


It’s very effective, again it turns the table on his voyeurism. 


We also shot the sequence as though it were with surveillance cam- 
eras. That's a motif in the film—you see him, and then he just 
walks out of the frame. The camera doesn’t follow him. Then he 
walks back in. That was, again, trying to see if the camera could 


behave like a surveillance camera, for this theme of intrusion on 
personal privacy to be constantly present. And the landlady, who 
wasn't supposed to have the key to his apartment yet was able to 
leave him a little birthday present—that really disturbs him. 


Harry shuts the lights off when he’s with Amy, and then in the 
next scene he’s on a bus and the lights shut off. Things Harry 
does are done to him—wmost of all the surveillance. There’s 
an almost Old Testament feeling of an eye for an eye. 


In the beginning he’s a kind of predator, he’s the operative, he’s 
the professional. But in the end he’s the subject. The film is doing 
to him everything he’s done to everyone else. But when you work 
in a theme, when you're writing and utilizing stuff, whether it’s 
from your life or from other work that you like and want to appro- 
priate, there’s a reason why you're choosing that. You're choosing 
what somehow feels right to you. That's creation, basically. 


In an interview some time ago you mentioned a few ideas 
for original scripts. One was an idea that relates here, the 
idea that a film editor spends six months editing footage of a 
movie and falls in love with the leading lady, whom he’s 
never met. | thought that was @great idea for a film. 


That's precisely one of the elements in 7he Conversation, sort 
of. He becomes fascinated with this girl, while he’s working, and 
he sees her only in that context. It was probably an idea that 
came out of that, maybe. An interesting thing about writing 7he 
Conversation is that a lot of it was dictated. I write, pretty much, 
on a typewriter, but I also write in longhand. In those days I 
used to just alternate, depending on whatever mode I was in. On 
an original screenplay, you don’t know where you're going, you 
get bogged down. So I started dictating it, and there was this 
really beautiful girl, she was like an airline stewardess or some- 
thing, that someone had arranged would type my dictation. She 
was beautiful, so I started dictating a lot. [Laughs] It was sort of 
like 7he Conversation, it was a way of talking to her. She looked 
like Dominique Sanda. Although I would only see her for a 
minute, and she would give me the pages. So a lot of the script | 
dictated for that reason, and in that way. And a funny thing hap- 
pened with the famous name, Harry Caul. The way I intended 
it—of course, | took Harry from Steppenwolf—but | just 
thought “Call.” When she typed it, she typed “Caul.” Like a 
caul. So when I saw it I left it that way, in honor of her, but also 
because I saw the meaning to that. So a lot of that script was 
dictated. She always used to tell me, “Oh, this is so interesting, 
this is so exciting.” So I would get excited to work more, from 
her positive reinforcement. I was writing it for her, in a way. 


And once you started thinking in terms of the word “caul,” 
did all the elements like seeing him through glass and wear- 
ing the shroud-like raincoat fall in place? 


The raincoat was deliberate. There was a metaphor of seeing 
through things, seeing into things, the building being torn 
down, the shower curtain. And then the idea of him running 
around in this raincoat that you can see through! /Laughs/ 








So it didn’t really have anything to do with a birthing caul. 


No. Although later, when she misspelled it, or rather she spelled 
it correctly, and I kept it, then I realized that it was relevant. 


Because there's a sense of the film as a parable of someone 
struggling to be born into the moral world, about gaining a 
conscience. Although it backfires, which is a dark thing to say. 


That's the switch. It shows how you never know anything. Here he 
was, building this whole idea of what was going on, when in fact it 
was nothing like that at all. He was sure there was some jealous 
husband that was going to use his information to punish his wife, 
who Harry had started to feel connected to. It turned out it wasn’t at 
all that. It’s the idea that you never know anything, That's what 7he 
Alexandria Quartet is about, you never know what's going on. 


In the film, when Harry Caul walks with her, in his dream, 
you feel like he’s trying to replace, Mark, her lover. It mimics 
the Union Square walk. In the script, be actually follows ker. 


That was the original ending. It was funny, why that happened. | 
just got fed up. Gene Hackman, a terrific actor, was very kind 
and supportive, but he was going through something. I don’t 
remember if it was a divorce, or if he just didn’t like playing 
such a weird guy, but he was always on edge. Not towards me, 
but just in general. It was grueling, to be all day with someone 
who’s not feeling comfortable. So near the end, I literally got fed 
up. I just wrapped the picture without ever really getting the end. 
We were trying to make this fog, as it was San Francisco. You 
know, I wrote “San Francisco fog,” and then there’s no fog. So 
we were making the fog, and people were complaining to the 
police, and then the news teams were coming down and pho- 
tographing. I got fed up and I wrapped. When we cut it, I knew 
more or less we could end it, but it wasn’t going to end the way 
the script was written. We chose to make the footage that we shot 
into that kind of dream where he talks about his personal life. 


Harry's such a paradox—he’s so private, yet he invades pri- 
vacy. He's a master of communication devices, yet he can't 
communicate. So when he finally talks to her, it’s perfect that 
it’s only in a dream. 

What it was supposed to be, if I remember correctly, was that he 
knew her so well, since he'd been looking at her, just like that 
idea of that film editor. I think at one point he gets on the bus 
with her, I don’t know if that’s in the movie, but the idea is that 
he’s right there, and she’s just so close to him, and he feels so 
much about her, and yet to her he’s just some weird guy on the 
bus. I don’t remember much about the original ending, but it 
had to do with that feeling. 


One of my favorite scenes, in the script, which didn't make it 
into the film, was when he goes to Amy's apartment, and 
she’s gone. He stands in the empty room and he’ listening to 
the tapes in his head—he's hearing the other couple's good- 
bye scene, the goodbyes that he should have had with Amy 
but didn't. The two things displace and layer so beautifully. 


| was interested in how you can use repetition as an element, 
where you take something and repeat it, repeat it, repeat it, but 
every time you repeat it it’s different, and in a different context. 
That was the genesis of the idea of having this conversation 
which wasn’t at all interesting, but each time you heard it, it sort 
of had some other meaning to it, in context of both the case, the 
real mystery, and in the end, with his own life. 


Ann looks at a bum in the park and says: Oh, how sad. That 
line is playing later on the tapes when Harry’s lying on the 
cot, and the model from the convention, Meredith, is talking. 
Suddenly he’s the poor bum, and Meredith’s words and those 
on the tape become interchangeable. 


Right. There are some things, in a film like this one, that are by 
design and some things that just happen. It’s like the oranges in 
The Godfather. Everyone makes a big deal about the symbol of 
the orange in 7he Godfather. | mean, we kept using an orange, 
but we didn’t see it as a symbol. We'd say, well, have him come 
in and bring an orange, because he’s from Florida. It wasn’t in 


“Harry is hoist on his own 
petard. He does it to others, 
and now it’s turned on him.” 


my mind as a motif. Editorially, we started to realize that it was 
a motif. In your high school creative writing class, that’s always 
the discussion. The idea of analyzing a scene, seeing something 
in a piece of writing, and then the author says: I didn’t intend it. 
But that’s all right, because you did intend it, but in ways you 
don’t know. Or you gravitated toward it or it was part of your 
psychology. Just the fact that you chose it means something. 


In contemporary thrillers, the hero tends to solve everything. 
Your film, and other '70s paranoid thrillers, had integrity in 
that there was no solution. In The Parallax View, the Warren 
Beatty character ends up the victim of the very conspiracy 
he's trying to unravel, much like Harry Caul. 


That's interesting. It reminds me of something in my daughter 
Sofia’s film, 7he Virgin Suicides, which is a beautiful film. It’s 
the story, basically, of boys who grow up to be men, and are 
remembering this extraordinary incident that happened when 
they were just 14-year-old kids, with these five beautiful sisters of 
their age. Probably the first girls they were in love with, and the 
girls had all committed suicide. The movie is told in a 
metaphorical way, or a cinematic way, so that you understand it 
is clearly an act that means something else. So people were talk- 
ing about why, really, did the girls do it? But the point is that the 
boys are never able to understand why they did it. Which is simi- 
lar to what you were saying, about not needing to solve every- 
thing. That you can’t know. People today want to know every- 
thing, want it spelled out. Why did they do it? They did it because 
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the world that was being given to them was not the one that they 
particularly wanted to live in. It deals more in loss, and because 
it takes place in the ‘70s, I think Sofia’s intention is that for the 
boys it’s the loss of being kids, it’s the loss of the neighborhood, 
all the trees are cut down because they have some kind of mite. 
So that even when you have a movie in which all the elm trees 
are being cut down and five girls commit suicide, it’s clearly 
about something beyond just the loss of these five girls. 


Did you help your daughter with her film? 


Not really. She wrote the screenplay, it’s based on a novel by Jef- 
frey Eugenides, 7he Virgin Suicides. Sofia wanted me to buy her 
the movie rights of the book for her Christmas present. I looked 
into it, but someone else owned it. She wanted to write the 


“When Watergate happened we 
were shooting, and we said, 
‘Hey, this sounds like us.”” 


screenplay anyway. I told her, don’t do it, you’re going to just 
break your heart. But she wrote it anyway, I read it, and | 
thought it was a terrific script. So I said, why don’t you just take 
it to the people who own it? Because we had heard that no one 
had been able to lick it. And they liked it so much that when she 
said she wanted to direct it, they said yes. 


Have you seen Enemy of the State? 


No, I haven't seen it. But | heard that Gene Hackman’s in it, and 
that it’s a lot like 7be Conversation. 


Many details are inspired by your film. It’s an update, in 
that surveillance culture has become even more nefarious 


and invasive. The original script is dark, the “Harry Caul” 


character dies, but the film has a lighter tone and ending. 


Well, | know that commercially, people are very concerned about 
the so-called “down” ending. As we know, the so-called “unhap- 
py” ending can also be very good. People say, again, regarding 
The Virgin Suicides, just right off—oh, that sounds so sad. Well 
you know, in a funny way it’s not sad. Because it’s not exactly 
intended that way. Romeo and Juliet is sort of about suicide, in 
a way, yet their love is the thing you remember. 


Al the end of The Conversation Harry Caul is destroyed, in a 
sense, he’s stripped back to someone new. But it doesn’t feel 
so sad. It feels compassionate, more like an absolution. 


Well, there's an enigma. You're not quite sure what to feel. He's 
kind of hoist on his own petard, because he does this to other 
people and now it’s turned on him. | didn’t intend it to be a 
black thing, but there’s definitely that drama. 


There's a melancholy feeling to the whole film, so there's 
something liberating about the ending. He's alone with his 


saxophone, finally playing without a record. Of course, then 
you wonder, is the bug in the saxophone? 


People are convinced that I know where the bug is. /Laughs/ 
There's a thing around his neck, that’s where I thought it was. 


Really? 
Oh, no, I don’t think it is. But if | had to guess. 
Could it be that he’s made the whole thing up? 


Yes, that he’s read all of his own guilt and personal stuff into this 
innocuous case that perhaps didn’t even quite happen that way. 


So theres no bug. . . 
And perhaps no murder. 
Was there a version of the script where there was no murder? 


No, that was obviously by design, because | figured that was the 
only way I was going to get to make it, that it could be a thriller. 
I knew, of course, Psycho, and Diabolique, had that. 


From Psycho, you liked the element of the sterile bathroom? 


Yes, but also Diabolique, Clouzot had the bathroom. That, for 
some reason, reinforces the murder. Then there’s the toilet. 
Everyone has that nightmare of flushing a toilet and having it 
all come up. 


It’s like Harry's Catholic hemorrhage or something. 


[Laughs] Exactly. And also there’s the clear plastic. I seem to 
remember that, when they clean up the room. Were those 
images in there? I shot those images. 


Robert Duvall has clear plastic over him, again like a caul. 


| don’t remember the film too well. I like it though. It’s certainly, 
probably, the best of all my films. But I don’t see my own films. 
When my films are done, it’s like they're really done. And it’s been 
said, and it’s totally true, that Walter Murch, who cut the film 
with Richard Chew, and was the sound artist on it, the sound 
designer, he really was a collaborator on the film. He didn’t work 
on the script with me, but in the final cut he made a big contri- 
bution, especially on the sound mix. 


The sound manipulation is so integral to the film. [POV on 
Murch, page 5.] And the portrait you created of the surveil- 
lance guys at the convention, did you do research for that? 


A little. | had a lot of fun with that. That was very enjoyable to 
do. | had read an article in a magazine that there was a wiretap- 
pers’ convention. It just seemed so outrageous, to just go from 
booth to booth, like—Oh, here's the new pin mike thing . . . But it 
turned out there was such a convention, and we shot there. We 
modified it to have some products that we wanted to have. 


In the '60s, | think wiretapping was still legal, but in '68 or 
so, legislation made it illegal, supposedly, but they got 
around that by calling the same gadgets “security systems.” 





Right. So they still had them, and this was a real convention. 
And the whole idea of these guys going out, and getting the 
women, the models from the convention, to come over to some 
hokey party in Harry's warehouse, I enjoyed that part. 


The image of a surveillance guy before that was the sexy 
cloak-and-dagger myth. And here are these ordinary guys . . . 


They're like salesmen. 
_ The character Moran seems to be an uglier version of Harry. 


He's also someone who's really making it into a business, kind 
of like a shoe salesman, the way that guy played it. 


Surveillance went down a conscienceless road, he’s almost 
representative of that future. It's a very prophetic movie. 


It turned out to be. When I first thought of it and wrote it, you 
didn’t hear about this stuff at all. When Watergate happened, as 
| said earlier, we were in the warehouse shooting and we were all 
looking at the newspapers, and saying, hey, this sounds like us. 
Gordon Liddy even looked like Harry. 


And then Nixon goes on and bugs himself. 
Yes, it was all pretty funny. 


Back to the repeating tape, it functions almost the way the 
classic Greek chorus would, repeating a symbolic refrain. 


The idea of repetition, of hearing something over and over, is to 
hear the same thing in many different contexts. A lot of the 
things I do, I'll say, well, I didn’t even know I was doing it, but 
some things are deliberate. The fact that the line about the bum 
on the bench later applies to Harry, that was deliberate. That was 
the idea. The exercise that I was interested in was: can | make a 
movie about privacy and use repetition as the driving element? 
Rather than a plot where you're advancing the story by giving 
new information, here you're giving the same information. 


As opposed to traditional exposition. 


Yes. But mostly, | was very anxious to try to be a writer, to try to be 
an artist. | was aware that 7he Godfather was a really awful expe- 
rience for me, and it’s totally ironic that that movie is considered 
a classic movie, because it was such an uncomfortable experience 
for me, I hated it. I liked the actors, and I thought I liked what | 
was doing, but everyone hated it so much at the time, and I got 
such bad feedback from it, from everyone, that I just associated it 
with failure. So when it was over I wanted so much to be a real 
filmmaker, and use 7he Conversation as the vehicle to try and do 
that. I didn’t feel secure about it at all. So I said, I've got to have 
some new approach. What can I offer to the vocabulary of film? 
What can I do that’s different? So I hung on this idea of repetition 
as a possible way to find something that would be my own. 


And then you started to add in your own memories? 


| thought that was another way to do it. To be a real filmmaker, 
you have to advance the form somehow, like conceptual artists 


do. They suddenly say, well, my art is that I pee off a ladder. 
There was a guy that actually did that. So I knew I had to find 
some idea that would be different for film. So I said, I'll explore 
repetition. At the same time, I knew it had to reveal feelings that 
| had, my own feelings, memories, fantasies. You either observe 
the characteristics of people you know or you try to use yourself. 


The portrait of Harry is very cumulative. All his little man- 
nerisms build to something. Details like how he says no when 
offered a cookie, but when alone, he picks it up and sniffs it. 


That was another kind of privacy thing. He could have just 
taken it, but somehow he had to do it when no one was looking. 


Also, the moment when he throws the folder, be litters, then has 
to go back to get it. His conscience is constantly after him. 


People do that kind of stuff, I do stuff like that. It’s true, what 
you say about cumulative. You do things and you don’t know 
why you're doing them, and that’s why you feel bad when you're 
writing, because you don’t understand that you really are laying 
brick after brick. I feel it’s like what they call a dry heave. Or 
you're scratching at something and you don’t know what. 
You're trying to climb up a glass wall with your fingernails and 
you're not getting there. That’s why it’s so uncomfortable, so 
unpleasant in a way. But then you read it over, and you realize 
there was something being laid, brick by brick, or that it’s 
cumulative. That's why I've been working on this new thing for 
probably fifteen years, albeit not straight. This is the second half 
of the script /lifts a thick manuscript] which is also an origi- 
nal. It’s a very ambitious one. In fact, look here, it’s 239 pages. 


| read somewhere that once you cast a film, you like to get 
the cast together and have them create some memories, that 
then, even subliminally, will come out in the film. 


That's part of a whole way of rehearsing. If you have the actors for 
two or three weeks, you don’t want to just sit there and read the 
script over and over and talk about it. They become sick of it. 
There's some value in trying to stage it, but I’d rather use the time 
to help them evolve their characters and the relationships between 
characters. The actors, when they arrive for rehearsal, they don’t 
even know each other so well, for the most part. So it’s a chance 


“To be a real filmmaker, you 
have to advance the form, like 
conceptual artists do.” 


for them to meet each other as characters, rather than as who the 
actor is. There’s a great chance to do improvisations and acting 
exercises that are designed to slowly let them become who they’re 
going to play, and also, as you were saying, to create memories. 
Let's say in the movie, we're married, but the script doesn’t deal 
with how we met. So we would do improvisations about how we 

Continued on page 185 
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FADE IN: 

EXT. SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK, SCENIC-VIEW 
LOT - EARLY MORNING 

Shenandoah mountains. A cold dawn. In a scenic-view 
lot, a black car waits alone, facing a view of a farming val- 
ley below. 


INT. TOWN CAR — SAME TIME 

Behind the wheel, DONALD HAMERSLEY - 60s, well- 
dressed physically, tired mentally — sits, mind adrift, pol- 
ishing his two gold cuff-links. 


CLOSE ON CUFF-LINKS reveal U.S. Congressional 
shields. 


Another car enters the pull-off. Stops. TWO MEN, dark 
suits, NO-nonsense types, exit. 


Hamersley steps from his car. One man, TALLER of the 
two, nears as the other lags back, hand on a 9mm. Glock. 
TALLER Need to check you. 


Hamersley stares coldly as be raises bis arms. Taller frisks 
him, finds nothing. 


TALLER Alright. Go ahead. 


Hamersley approaches the other car. The second man opens 
the passenger door. Inside sits JOHN REYNOLDS, mid-50s, 
thin-lipped, hawkish features. He offers a cold smile. 


REYNOLDS Hello, Don. Wonderful this time of year, isn’t it? 
HAMERSLEY (/rrifa/ed) Skip the niceties. You didn’t ask 


me to drive thirty miles up here for the damn view. Now I've 
got a House Appropriations meeting at ten, so let's just get 
this over with. 


EXT. SCENIC POINT - MORNING 
Dying oaks fill the landscape, tall, grey and rotting as 
younger scrub trees push through, taking over. 


REYNOLDS (0.8. ) (Mid-conversation) This town’s about 
relationships. It’s the basis for everything. 


Hamersley and Reynolds walk along a ridge-line, silbou- 
eltes in the dawn. 


REYNOLDS | always thought you and I were on solid 


ground, that we shared a common view. 
CLOSE ON REYNOLDS 


REYNOLDS I've heard you're having doubts. 
HAMERSLEY Doubts? 


REYNOLDS ‘he Anti-Terrorism Bill. The others on the 
Task Force committee look up to you. Your support’s crucial 
in getting this through. Thought we'd discuss your concerns 
out here in private, man-to-man. See if we can iron it all out. 
(On HAMERSLEY’S silence) This is a bipartisan issue. Every- 
one needs to swallow hard. No one, including you, wants to 
be fingered as the one obstructing efforts to crack down on 
terrorism. 


HAMERSLEY (Jiking in a ravaged view) | first came 
here as a kid fifty years ago. Back then it was nothing but big 
strong oaks, far as the eye could see. Now they're all dying. 
The gypsy moth. It gets in under the bark and attacks from 
the inside. By the time symptoms show, it’s too late. Strips the 
tree bare. (Facing REYNOLDS, eye to eye) You ask about my 
concerns. Only one Bill concerns me, the Bill of Rights, the 
guarantee of civil liberties. 


REYNOLDS So what are you saying? 


HAMERSLEY You're the blight, John. You and that Anti- 
Terrorism Bill of yours. And I'm gonna do what I can to ride 
you both straight into a brick fuckin’ wall. And the next time 
you have something to discuss? We do it above-board, in my 
office, like everyone else. 


Hamersley leaves. Reynolds watches as he returns to his car 


EXT. PARKWAY —- MORNING 
Hamersley’s car snakes down the twisting mountain 
road. 


INT. TOWN CAR - SAME TIME 

Hamersley makes VERBAL NOTES concerning the 
Reynolds meeting into his memo-recorder as he drives. 
He picks up his cellular, PUNCHES in a number. The line 
RINGS. 


VOICE (0.5. ) Senator Albert's office. 


The line goes dead. Hamersley tries again but cant gel 
fone. Then in the rear-view mirror, a BROWN SEDAN 
gains fast. 

Concerned, Hamersley steps on the gas but the sedan 
gains. Whoever the guy is, he’s flying. Then a man with 
rifle leans out the sedan’s window. Aims. 

Hamersley flies into a blind curve. Tires SCREECH as he 
rounds the bend to see 





A PROPANE TRUCK, blocking the road, both lanes. 


Hamersley's eves whiten. He stomps brakes, SKIDS and 
SLAMS into the truck. The EXPLOSION engulfs all. Hamers- 
ley and car are consumed. The pursuing sedan slows to a 
stop. The men watch. The cars an inferno. The men pull a 
“LU” and drive away. 


INT. CRYSTAL CITY, VIRGINIA, TALL OFFICE BUILD- 
ING — DAY 

A well-appointed big-city law office filled with citations of 
merit and pictures of a wife and child. A MAN sits 
behind a desk. Back to us, he stares at a commanding 
view of Washington, D.C. as he listens to a tired, smoke 
and whiskey voice. 


L.T. (0.8.) (Mid-conversation) Really sorry to come in here 
like this, Mr. Dean. | know | didn't have no appointment or 
nothing. 


ROBERT DEAN, mid-40s, turns. A likable. hard-charging 
bundle of intellect who charms paint off a wall one 
moment, eviscerates the next. Opposite him is LT. BUKEM, 
black, mid-30s, a salt-of-the-earth worker struggling to 
stay afloat. Wearing bis Sunday best, L.T. paces, on edge. 


DEAN It’s alright, L.1., just sit down and tell me what hap- 
pened. 


Dean offers L.1. a cup of coffee. trying to put him at ease. 


L.T. (Continuing to pace) Well it’s really heating up out 
there. Gettin’ mean. | don’t know how much longer we can 
hold out. 


DEAN Why? What happened now? 


L.T. Larry Spinks, you remember Larry, he works the steel- 
presser, anyway, he goes to this bar with his old lady last night 
and these two guys, Guido mother-fuckers, jump him when 
he goes to the bathroom. He's in St. Luke's right now, busted 
up bad. He's got a family and all. It ain't good. (Finally sit- 
fing down) The Union bosses say unless we take Bellmoth’s 
offer, it ll only get worse. 


DEAN That's because your Union bosses are those “Guido 
mother-fuckers.” 


L.T. Well, a lot of the guys say it ain't worth it no more, that 


we should just take the offer and get back to work. 


DEAN The Union's trying to railroad you into accepting 
terms worse than what you have now. Why? Because they've 
been paid off by Bellmoth. That's unacceptable. 


L.T. Shit, | know that. But I got three boys. | can’t afford this 
no more. So what do we do? 


DEAN (Con/idently) Hang tight a little longer. Let me do 
what I do best. You've got to trust me on this one. Alright? 


L.T. (Wanting to believe) Mright. 
Dean gets up and walks a grateful L.T. to the door: 
DEAN You tell your friends not to worry, everything |Il be fine. 


EXT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
Establishing. A dark, intimate eatery off the beaten path. 


DEAN (0..8.) (Mid-conversation) \f \abor folds, they'll end 
up worse than before we started the negotiations. 


INT. RESTAURANT - DAY 
Dean dines in a booth with RACHEL BANKS, 30s, bright, 
articulate, strong. Hard outside but soft on the inside. 


RACHEL Sounds perfect for you. You always liked a good 
fight against the odds. 


DEAN My David and Goliath complex. That's what I like 
about my firm, they're issue-driven and not afraid to take on 
the odds. 


Finally, she opens ber briefcase. removing an 8 X 10 
envelope. 


RACHEL Here's what you asked for. Brill’s note said it was 
everything you'd need. 


Dean reaches inside his jacket pocket and removes an 
envelope marked “BRILL.” He hands it to Rachel. 


DEAN Jen thousand dollars. Cash. (Handing ber the 
envelope) | don’t know if it’s Brill’s prices going up or your 
commission. 


RACHEL (?Pu/ling money in briefcase) \ take a straight 15 
percent. That's always been our deal. Brill’s price varies with 
risk. What you wanted this time required a little more. (Clos- 
ing her briefcase) But | wouldn't worry, Robert, I’m sure 
you're getting your money’s worth. 


Dean opens the 8 X 10 envelope from Brill. 


EXT. BUSY STREET — DAY 

DEAN'S POV - CLOSE ON SURVEILLANCE PHOTOS 
showing CHUCK DePINTO, 50s, sitting in a motel diner 
with two MOB TYPES, mid-50s. One is CARMINE 
MORADA, a massive human sausage breaking at the 
seams. 


DEAN /0.8.) Mr. DePinto, it’s Robert Dean. I’m an attorney 
with Seth, Silverberg and Blake. 


Dean weaves his BMW through D.C. bumper-to-bumper 
traffic as he eyes another of Brill’s photos showing DePinto 
faking money from Carmine. Handshakes. Compromis- 
ing stuff: 


DEAN (/1:/0 car-phone) Vm hoping you'll come by my 
office, say in an hour or two, to give a voluntary sworn 
affidavit. 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. BELLMOTH STEEL OFFICE - 
SAME TIME 
CHUCK DePINTO, a big guy with a paunch, sits in an 
office overlooking the massive production floor of Bell- 
moth Steel. 
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DePINTO And why would | ever do that? 


DEAN Because it’s the right thing to do, and because I'd 
like you to answer questions regarding your relationship with 
Carmine Morada and the Gambino family. 


DePinto pauses, wondering what exactly Dean knows. 


DePINTO (Lower with menace) | don't know what the 
fuck you're talking about. 


DEAN Maybe | can refresh your memory. The Trenton 
Ramada Inn, last Tuesday. Ring a bell? (On DePINTO'S 
silence) You and your Union buddies are corrupt. You're tak- 
ing payoffs from the Mob to settle for a bad deal. 


DePINTO Now you look here. I’ve busted my ass pushing 
that contract through. I've gotten the best terms | can. 


DEAN (Cu/ling bim off) You've done nothing but sell out 
your workers. You want to make money on the side? Fine. But 
don’t hurt the little guy and doz 7 play me for an idiot. 


DePINTO Well, you're fuckin’ off-base on this one. 


DEAN Really? | have materials here; photos and tapes, all 
detailing your ties to Morada and his group. Now your choice 
is this: you either step down as union negotiator, or testify you 
took a bribe. It’s that simple. 


DePINTO And if | say: Fuck you? 


DEAN Then your next conversation will be with the Feds 
regarding the RICO Act. 


EXT. MOUNTAIN ROAD - DAY 
News helicopters hover over Hamersley’s wreck as 
police redirect traffic around the media circus. 


INT. OLD CAR - SAME TIME 

DAN ZAVITZ, 40s with a weight problem, sweats behind 
SLAPPING wipers of a beater car plastered with environ- 
mental issue stickers. N.P.R. DRONES on the radio as a 
police car crawls behind him, SIREN YELPING, lights 
flashing, trying to get by. 


ZAVITZ Alright, alright. | see you, dick-head. 


ZAVITZ POV - Wreckage surrounded by squad cars, 
ambulances and a media circus. Something's happened. 
Something big. 


EXT. SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK - DAY 

A tall ladder leans against a dead oak. Zavitz sweats and 
climbs to a branch where a platform's been built sup- 
porting a large phony bird’s nest. He lifts away the nest 
revealing - 


Two shotgun mics, three motion-activated digital-video 


cameras and recorders. Zavitz checks the cameras’ 
viewfinders to see - 


TIME-CODED VIEWS - WIDE, MEDIUM AND CLOSE of 
a squirrel’s nest containing three newborns. The parents 
are nowhere to be seen. 


Zavitz eyes the recorders. The digital video-disks are 
spent. He ejects and pockets them, replacing them with 
fresh ones. 


EXT. SOUTHEAST CAPITOL DISTRICT - DAY 

An old building needing rehab. A SIDEWALK VENDOR 
does brisk business; we DRIFT to an apartment window 
above. 


TV NEWSCASTER /0.5.) Police are calling it an acci- 


dent but promise a full investigation. 


INT. ZAVITZ APARTMENT — SAME TIME 

CLOSE ON COMPUTER MONITOR showing the 
Hamersley/Reynolds meeting in slow motion as cap- 
tured from the wide-angle perspective. 


TV NEWSCASTER /0..8.) Don Hamersley, senior G.O.P. 
Congressional leader, was also a negotiator on the bipartisan 
House/Senate task force committee studying the Anti-Terror- 
ism Bill, the controversial legislation designed to give law- 
enforcement agencies expanded authority in the fight against 
terrorism. 


Zavilz sits nervously amped at a table, phone pinned to 
his ear as a 1V blasts the NEWS. The room is jammed with 
electronics, fast-food wrappers, National Geographics, Geos, 
environmental cause posters and disarray. 


CLOSE ON TV NEWSCASTER - with photos of Hamersley. 


TV NEWSCASTER Known as the Voice of Caution, 
Hamersley was an outspoken advocate of civil liberties. His 
death's a blow to the G.O.P. Sixty-eight years old, Hamersley 
leaves behind a wife and four children. 


ZAVITZ (/nito phone) Tell him it’s Zavitz. | need to speak to 
him. It’s important. 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. NEWSPAPER OFFICE - SAME 
TIME 

A cluttered office to a radical, fringe mewspaper. 
ALFONSO, mid-50s, long greying hair, editor-in-chief, 
works at a computer. Around him are tacked up right- 
wing conspiracy headlines dealing with the Unabomber, 
militias and the Oklahoma City bombing, all with a strong 
anti-government slant. 


ALFONSO (/1:/0 speakerphone) Let me guess. You've had 


it with the bird people and you want your old job back. 
ZAVITZ Listen to me. | just picked up footage for a project 
I'm shooting. There's something you need to see. 
ALFONSO | don't do nature pieces. Too soft. Try the gra- 
nola-crunchers at the Free Press. 

ZAVITZ This isn’t about fucking birds, Al. Flip on CNN. 
Alfonso CLICKS his TV to CNN. The Hamersley recap is 
still on. 

TV NEWSCASTER ()/id/-broadcast) Once again, police 


at this point are calling Hamersley’s death an accident. 


ALFONSO So? What's the connection? 


ZAVITZ | was doing motion-activated taping up in 
Shenandoah. That's where Hamersley had his accident. 


ALFONSO Ani’ 

ZAVITZ He's in two of my camera angles. 

ALFONSO (Picking up phone) What?! You've got him 
on tape? 

ZAVITZ He and the guy he was with. He wasn’t alone, Al. 
He met someone. They argued. 

ALFONSO Who? Who'd he argue with?! 

ZAVITZ | don’t know, but the guy's on tape, fuckin’ clear 
as day. 


ALFONSO (Christ. Who else’ve you told? 


INT. TECH. ROOM - SAME TIME 
A place with the latest in high-tech recording devices. 
DAT recorders spin silently, recording all. 


ZAVITZ (0.8.) (Through speakers) No one. But I'm freaked. 


ALFONSO /0(..8.) When can you get it here? 
ZAVITZ (0.8.) ‘Iwo hours. I'm doing a transfer now. 


ALFONSO (0...) Come straight here. Don't talk to azzy- 
one. One leak, this thing gets nasty fast. It checks out, I'll run 
it. And Danny, be real fuckin’ careful. 


INT. TOWN CAR — DAY 

CLOSE ON REYNOLDS sitting in back, being driven. 
Well-dressed and alone, he reviews a Bible. His cellular 
RINGS. STATIC a beat as two encrypted lines find digital 
compatibility. Finally a confirmation TONE. 


REYNOLDS (0 ahead. 


INTERCUT WITH: EXT. KENT ISLAND — SAME TIME 
Misty forests sweep down a hill to Chesapeake Bay. A 


road leads to a high-voltage security fence and guard- 
shack. Beyond are several windowless concrete struc- 
tures bristling with microwave antennas and satellite 
dishes. A sign reads: 


KENT ISLAND RESEARCH FACILITY 
Prohibited Area. No Photos or Sketches 
Violators Subject to Immediate Arrest and Fine 
Under Penalties of the Internal Security Act 


SUPER: NSA SIGINT INTERCEPT STATION - KENT 
ISLAND, MARYLAND 


TECHNICIAN (0.8.) This is TELCOM 4, SIGNET 7. 


INT. TECH. ROOM - SAME TIME 

The banks of high-tech digital recorders record inces- 
santly as a mid-aged TECHNICIAN holds a phone to 
his ear. 


TECHNICIAN We just monitored an item you need to be 
aware of. A video exists of Hamersley, it was taken just before 
he was killed. It supposedly shows him meeting with some- 
one up in Shenandoah. 


Reynolds puts the Book down as color drains from bis 


face. 


REYNOLDS (11) «iter dishelie/) You've got to be kidding? 


TECHNICIAN Someone had automated cameras in the 
park. A nature photographer. He's negotiating with a paper 
now. 


REYNOLDS Jesus I. Christ. Which paper? 


TECHNICIAN /he Guardian. \ subversive publication 
with militia ties. We've been monitoring them for four 
years Now, 


REYNOLDS Do they have the video? 
TECHNICIAN Not yet. Should I flip it to the Feebs? Have 
them suppress it? 


REYNOLDS Vo. Just hold the eyeball and keep me current 


of any developments. 


Reynolds quickly disconnects, PUNCHES a new number. 


One RING, then digital encryption STATIC, then an answer. 
MAN’S VOICE (0.5. ) Hicks here. 

REYNOLDS II's me. We have a major problem. 

INT. DEAN’S LAW FIRM, CONFERENCE ROOM - DAY 
Packed seats around a long conference table. The entire 


law firm reviews proceedings. LLOYD SILVERBERG, mid- 
60s, Senior Partner, chairs the meeting. 
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SILVERBERG Mis. Saunders. How're we with pre-trials? 
DIANE SAUNDERS, mid-30s, a hot-gun attorney itching to 
climb, speaks. 

SAUNDERS The Union's intimidated everyone. My wit- 
nesses have withdrawn. The two who've signed statements are 
now reluctant, saying they can’t recall the facts. 
ANOTHER ATTORNEY Whiat about Dan Palmer? 
LEVIN, a middle-aged lvy-Leaguer, speaks up. 


LEVIN His testimony’s hearsay. We'd hang ourselves if we 
used him. 


DAVID BLAKE. another Senior Partner, notices Dean itch- 
ing lo gel a word in. 


BLAKE (/0 DEAN) Robert? You've something to add? 
DEAN DePinto’s out. 
SILVERBERG Whit do you mean by that? 


DEAN He and his crew resigned as chief negotiators two 
hours ago. 


SAUNDERS but why? 


DEAN A situation surfaced showing clear conflict-of-interest. 
An intermediary committee's being set up that'll include the 
workers. 

he rooms quiet. Faces read disbelief as if they're viewing 
a miracle for the first time. Finally — 

BLAKE Well, this puts us back on track then. This is good 
news, very good news. (70 SAUNDERS) Contact your wit- 
nesses. Let's see if their memories show improvement. 
BLAKE (7) everyone) Next issue concerns the latest in Fawell 
Oil vs. U.S. Environmental Agency. Please refer to page seven. 


EXT. OLD BROWNSTONES - AFTERNOON 
Establishing. Apartments on upper floors, businesses 
on lower. 


INT. ZAVITZ APARTMENT — SAME TIME 

Jacket on, ready to leave, Zavitz sits at his computer 
finishing a transfer. A TONE beeps as a COMPUTER 
TIME GRAPH sweeps to “finished.” The screen reads: 
TRANSFER COMPLETE. Then, a KNOCK at the door. 
Zavitz eyes the door. 


ZAVITZ Veal’ 


MAN’S VOICE (0..5.) (/brough door) Federal Express for 
“Zavitz.” 


ZAVITZ l'ederal Express? 


MAN’S VOICE /0.8.) For Daniel Zavitz. Just need a 
signature. 

ZAVITZ (Concerned) How'd you get in the building? 
MAN’S VOICE /0.8.) Door was open. 

Zavilz disconnects a video digitizer, removes a game- 
cartridge containing the digitized video and inserts it 
into a Game Boy, just in case. He steps to the door, eyes 
the peephole. 


ZAVITZ POV - A fisheye view of Fed-Ex man; JONES, 
mid-30s, mid-sized, solid, looking bored. 


ZAVITZ Whio's it from? 

JONES (Checking label) Micro-Tel Electronics, Sunland. 
ZAVITZ Can you leave it by the door? 

JONES Not without a signature. 


ZAVITZ (Slepping fo window) Alright. Just give me a 
minute. 


ZAVITZ POV - TWO DWP INSTALLERS hover in a 
bucket across the street. Down below, a cargo van with 
multiple roof antenna, double-parked near a Fed-Ex van. 
Then - 


Through a street window's reflection, Zavitz sees his 
building's front entrance. SEVERAL TENANTS are being 
prevented from entering by TWO MEN, plainclothes, 
one with a radio-communicator pressed to his ear. Shit. 


Zavitz backs from the window, seized by panic. He grabs 
his phone. Dead. He picks up his FAX line. Also dead. 


He grabs the Game Boy, goes to a small side window, 
opens it. A ledge snakes around the corner. An athlete he’s 
not, but there’s no choice. He squeezes out the window. 


INT. ZAVITZ BUILDING STAIRWELL - SAME TIME 
CLOSE ON PRATT, late 20s, solid in his Fed-Ex uniform, 
waiting in the stairwell. 


RADIO VOICE (0..8.) (7hrough PRATT’ earphone) Go 
to three. Package is out the window! 


Pratt sprints down the ball, pulling out his pistol as— 


Jones KICKS in Zavitz’s door, rushes in. The window's 


open. Jones looks out as the last of Zavitz goes around a 
corner. 

RADIO VOICE (0.8.) (7hrough PRATT’S headset) 305 to 
308. We've got the eyeball. 


EXT. ROOFTOP — SAME TIME 
The rooftop Zavitz is heading to. Two MEN crouch 


behind a wall watching Zavitz approach. 


MAN (/7:/0 headset) We'\l take delivery from here. 


Zavitz inches along, scared breathless. He looks back. No 
one. Maybe he was wrong. A pigeon suddenly flies by. 


Zavitz loses his balance, struggles, falls. He CRASHES 
through an awning and into a sidewalk fruit stand. 


Dazed, Zavitz crawls to his feet as passersby watch speechless. 


Things happen fast. The cargo van RIPS from the curb but 
is suddenly blocked by a delivery truck. HORNS BLAST. 
HICKS, 30s and athletic, leaps from the van. 


Fears confirmed, Zavitz starts down the sidewalk, shakes 
off pain, moves to a run. Then someone in front of him. 
Trapped. Reaching a doorway, Zavitz pushes, the door 
opens lo— 


A RESTAURANT SUPPLY SHOP 
Zavilz charges through, KICKS open a fire door. ALARMS 
BLAST as he exits to 


AN ALLEYWAY 

A garbage truck SCREAMS up the alley. No way to outrun 
it. There’ a fire escape above a dumpster. Breath rasping, 
he struggles on the dumpster, pulling himself on thé lad- 
der just as the truck OBLITERATES all below. 





Zavitz struggles, climbs. Reaching a landing, he pauses 
Jor breath, sees Hicks and two others, moments behind. 
Zavilz grabs a fire escape door, tugs, pulls and BANGS it 
open lo— 


A DILAPIDATED HALLWAY 

Zavilz hurtles by, trips, gels up, runs again, adrenaline 
pumping as PURSUING SOUNDS near. He pitches down a 
staircase, SHOVES by two people, rips through a coffee 
diner. Exiting the door, he runs across the busy street as— 


Hicks and ANOTHER run out of the diner to see 





Zavitz melting in with Christmas shoppers entering a 
department store, panicked as hell. 


INT. HARRISON'S DEPARTMENT STORE - AFTER- 
NOON 

A busy department store. Women gather at a fashion 
ramp where leggy MODELS parade fashions. Dean, 
loaded with gifts, stands at a lingerie island eyeing selec- 
tions as a SALESGIRL attends. 


SALESGIRL You can't go wrong with Dior. What size? 
DEAN Fight. 
SALESGIRL | |! see if it's in stock. 


She goes around the counter to a rear area. Dean glances 
al the fashion show when he glimpses— 

Zavitz hurrying through the womans dressing area, des- 
perately looking for an exit. No luck. Zavitz moves toward 
Dean, about to break for the front but Hicks is there, 
searching. Trapped, Zavitz ducks behind a display. 

Dean watches, unaware of Zavitz’s pursuers. Then it clicks. 


DEAN Daniel? (ZAV/7Z turns, an animal on-the-run) Ws 
me, Bob Dean. 


ZAVITZ bobby? 

DEAN Jesus. What's it been? Six years ago at the reunion? 
ZAVITZ (Eyeing HICKS, breathing hard) Yeah . . . You 
look different. 


DEAN Jen years of being married and a lawyer will do 
that to you. 


DEAN'S POV - Zavitz’s clothes are disheveled, his hair 
a mess. 


DEAN And you? Still looking as crazy as ever. 


ZAVITZ Yeah. (Seeing HICKS leaving) How can | reach 
you? 


DEAN (Handing ZAVITZ a card) \'m in Crystal City. Call 
me, we'll get together. 


SALESGIRL (0.5.) You're lucky. Last pair left. (DEAN 
furns to ber) Will that be cash or charge? 


DEAN Charge. (70 ZAVITZ while handing SALESGIRL bis 
credit card) Still working for Greenpeace? 


But Zavitz doesn't reply. Hes gone. No sign anywhere. 


EXT. HARRISON'S DEPARTMENT STORE — SAME TIME 
Zavitz shoves into a group of shoppers waiting for the 
light. Then he sees Hicks and partner. They see him. 
Fuck the light. Zavitz runs into the street as - 


A bus speeds through yellow. Zavitz is caught in its path. 
Impact. Only stunned witnesses remain. 


INT. HARRISON’S DEPARTMENT STORE, LOBBY - 
AFTERNOON 

Dean exits to SIRENS. A crowd's gathered. Dean nears 
as PARAMEDICS work over a body. Dean eyes the 
ground where the victim lies. Sees Zavitz's BLOODY 
JACKET. 


EXT. ANNAPOLIS — NIGHT 
A BMW drives through a neighborhood of stately homes, 
all magnificently decorated for Christmas. 
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INT. CAR - SAME TIME 

Dean drives, rattled by events. The RADIO plays an 
AT&T COMMERCIAL relaying joys of home tele-confer- 
encing. Dean enters the driveway of his picture-perfect 
home. Tennis court, pool, Range Rover. 


INT. DEAN'S HOME, FOYER - NIGHT 

Dean enters, arms loaded with gifts. The decor could 
be a spread for Architectural Digest. Searching for life, 
he enters - 


THE DEN 

Dean's 10-year-old son ERIC and friend DYLAN sit by a 
big-screen, glued to a game. A NANNY is nearby, lost in a 
magazine. Dean rubs Eric’s hair. The contact is soothing. 


DEAN How's it going, champ? 

ERIC Not yood. 

Onscreen, Eric CRASHES a speeder-car into a wall. 

ERIC It's really hard. Wanna try? 

DEAN After dinner, okay? 

ERIC (Seeing gift bags in hall) What's in the bags? Can I see? 
DEAN Not ‘til Christmas. Where’s mom? 


ERIC (Re/urning to game) Kitchen. 
ONSCREEN - His speeder zooms off, BLASTING away. 


INT. KITCHEN — NIGHT 
The midst of a remodel, a wall-mounted TV BLARES, 
“CROSSFIRE,” a news/debate show. 


CLOSE ON TV, ACOMMENTATOR mediates TWO SEN- 
ATORS verbally duking, it out. 


COMMENTATOR ()/i/-broadcast) The President has an 
uphill fight getting the Anti-Terrorism Bill passed in its cur- 
rent form. There're real concerns over conflicts with First 
Amendment rights. 


SENATOR TASKEN Laws service society, they need to be 
flexible to the changing demands. We've got to be able to deal 
with a terrorist threat before it occurs, not after. 


SENATOR PATWELL (Ge//inig healed) So you tap every- 
one’s phone? You use computers to probe our financial 
records looking for criminal indicators? New search and 
seizure laws? Mandatory National Identity Cards? Where does 
it stop? Or does it? I'm sorry, but you don’t trash 300 years of 
civil liberties because of a Bill driven by fear! 


Dean's wife, STACEY, 30s, bright, a good-looking hurri- 
cane on two legs, watches the show with one eye, cooks 
with the other. 


SENATOR TASKEN (0...) (Gelling more heated) The 
fear’s reality. Turn on the news. Bombings, gas attacks. God 
only knows what's next. We need to be prepared today. Right 
now. Before it’s too late. 


Dean enters and sits down at a dining lable. Stacey 
kisses him. 

STACEY How was work? (Feeling DEAN'S forehead) You 
alright? You look pale. 

DEAN | just saw someone die. 

STACEY (Shocked) You what? 

DEAN Saw a man die. A half hour ago. 

STACEY My God. (Sitfing near DEAN) Where? 

DEAN In front of Harrison's. He was hit by a bus. We were 
talking five minutes before it happened. 

STACEY You knew him? 

DEAN (College. | bumped into him shopping, 


STACEY (Juking DEAN'S hand) That's so terrible, honey. 
I'm so sorry. Is there anything | can do? 


DEAN (Shaking his head “no™) Vm just stunned. One 
moment he’s there, the next he’s dead. If I left two minutes 
sooner, it might've been me lying on that street. You just 
never know. 


EXT. ST. JAMES CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND - 
SAME TIME 

A Catholic church in the inner-city, a beacon in a hard- 
ened slum. A few dreary Christmas decorations blow in 
the wind. 


MAN’S VOICE /0..8.) Do Thou, 0 Lord, protect us— 


INT. CATECHISM CLASSROOM - SAME TIME 

Reynolds lectures a class of young CATECHISM STU- 
DENTS. A man who hates disorder, he’s a rock against 
the tide. 





REYNOLDS (Reading from Bible) —guard us ever from 
this generation. On every side the wicked prowl, as vileness is 
exalted among the sons of men. Psalms 12.7, 12.8. (Closing 
book, to class) Who can tell us what this means? 


Reynolds eves his flock, looking for a brave hand. Then 
an 0.8. RINGING. Reynolds opens his briefcase, removes a 
RINGING cellular. 


THE HALLWAY 
Two men in SUITS wait like pit bulls, ready for anything. 
Reynolds walks by, phone to his ear. Over the phone, we 
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hear CONNECTING HANDSHAKES as the lines find dig- 
ital compatibility. 


INTERCUT WITH: EXT. HARRISON’S DEPARTMENT 
STORE - SAME TIME 
Establishing. The store’s now closed. 


INT. SECURITY OFFICE - SAME TIME 

Hicks holds a cellular as Pratt QUESTIONS the Salesgirl. 
Nearby, a monitor shows a time-coded surveillance tape 
of the lingerie section. Dean and Zavitz are in playback, 
engaged in their earlier meeting. Finally a CONFIRMING 
TONE over phone. 

REYNOLDS What happenedg 


HICKS (Sfepping into a hallway) He's dead. An accident. 
Hit by a bus. 


The catechism teacher's gone. Detached, his manner 
betrays nothing, only his eyes. Intense. Angry. 


REYNOLDS What about the tapes? 
HICKS Searched his residence, found the originals. 
REYNOLDS How bad? 


HICKS Audio and visual on most of your meeting. The digi- 
tizing equipment was also warm, confirming, a transfer. 


REYNOLDS A transfer? 
Reynolds boils as news descends from bad to worse. 


REYNOLDS You re saying there's a copy out there some- 
where? 


HICKS Correct. We found nothing on his body. We're 
searching his route for a drop. 


REYNOLDS And what about this newspaper? 


HICKS We're continuing to monitor their systems. So far no 
mention of anything. 


Hicks enters the lingerie section as his men carefully 
search through the area. 


REYNOLDS Wis there private-sector contact? 


HICKS Yes. Several indiscriminates and one primary who 
we've ID'd as-——(Eveing DEAN'S business card) Robert 
Dean. A Crystal City attorney. 


Reynolds’ eyes scream, yet somehow he controls it. 
REYNOLDS Zavitz had contact with an attorney? 
HICKS Correct. 

REYNOLDS Was it intentional? Was it planned? 


HICKS Unclear. According to a salesgirl, they knew each 
other. 


REYNOLDS (Shaking his head in disbelief) So this attor- 


ney could have a copy? 
HICKS I's possible. Yes. 


REYNOLDS For cryin’ out loud, Hicks. How could you let 
this thing get so out of hand? 


HICKS There were variables | didn't anticipate. It won't 
happen again. 


REYNOLDS Alright. Contact COINTEL. Profile this guy. 
Everything. Assess the threat. Then cross-check against 
Zavitz. Red-flag the intersects and anything we can exploit. 
Also contact NRO. Pull up the Keyhole tapes. Maybe they 
caught something. We need to be ready to move fast. 


HICKS Do | Priority-Request it? 


REYNOLDS No. Black-Bag it. People you trust. | want no 
blow-back, no trail. Now get on it. (REYNOLDS disconnects) 


EXT. NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY (NSA), BUILDING 
227 - DAY 

Establishing. Fort Meade. A massive complex sur- 
rounded by razor wire and surveillance cameras. 


SUPER: NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY, FORT MEADE, 
MARYLAND 


We PUSH IN on one building several blocks long, its roof 
bristling with antennas, dishes and domes. 


INT. BUILDING, A LARGE SPACE - SAME TIME 
TIGHT ON MANILA FOLDER stamped; 


TOP SECRET - UMBRA 
HANDLE VIA COMINT CHANNELS ONLY 
HAND CARRY —- NO COPIES 


A skinny man clutches the folder, walking by endless 
cubicles of high-tech industriousness. He stops where an 
ANALYST types on a terminal near a retinal-scanner. The 
Analyst opens the folder to see a request for a PRIORITY 
WRAP on ROBERT DEAN, followed by a social security 
number. The Analyst enters in the number. 


A MONTAGE OF IMAGES GAINING IN SPEED 


CLOSE on COMPUTER SCREENS showing the harvest- 
ing of Dean's electronic identity. His phone bills scroll 
by. Names, addresses, employment of people called. 
Months, years, flashing by quickly. Other data-banks are 
probed. Insurance policies, credit histories, video 
rentals, library checkouts, school transcripts, ATM trans- 
actions, tax returns. Everything. Irregularities are red- 
flagged. 


A matching ZAVITZ ITEM is found. They attended 
Georgetown University together. Dean's banking info is 
also red-flagged. He has large cash withdrawals with no 
matching purchases. His withdrawal dates match up 
with unaccounted-for cash deposits in RACHEL BANKS’ 
savings account. 


CLOSE ON PRINTER. Conclusions spill out labeled “RISK? 
More probes are recommended into the Rachel/Dean 
money connection. 


CLOSE ON EYE BEING SCANNED - We hear TONE. 
PULL BACK to a PREGNANT WOMAN sitting with her 
head pressed to the scanner. A second verification 
TONE sounds. A poster above her workstation reads: 


IN A DIGITAL WORLD, 
NUMBERS DON'T LIE - PEOPLE DO 


She enters a phone number in her terminal. The com- 
puter DIALS. She waits, snacking on rice cakes. Finally, 
another computer ANSWERS. Onscreen appears; PAC- 
TEL TESTING BOARD. The screen fills with choices. She 


highlights: 
AT&T LINE-VERIFICATION REQUEST 
LOG-IN ACCESS CODE: 


She enters another command. A new prompt reads: 
ENTER LINE REQUEST NUMBER. 


Eyeing Dean's folder, she enters the phone number and 
commands: “Enter.” “Record.” The telephone-tap is 
instant. A VOICE GRAPH appears in-sync with CONVER- 
SATION now coming over speakers. 


DEAN (0.8) (Mid-conversation, over speakers) Ask tor a 
firm 80. If they jerk you around then threaten with litigation. 


She enters more commands, An Aultomated-Voice-Tran- 
scriber kicks in. Dean's CONVERSATION ts now tran- 
scribed automatically, 


INT. NRO, KEYHOLE-12 LAB - SAME TIME 
A massive, dark place glowing with monitors and tech. 


SUPER: NATIONAL RECONNAISSANCE ORGANIZA- 
TION, CHANTILLY, VIRGINIA 


Names of world regions are posted above endless moni- 
tor screens displaying live, digital-image feeds of Earth 
coming in from the Keyhole-12 Spy Satellites. Every 
populated area of the planet is covered here. ANALYSTS 
attend the many feeds. 


A poster reads: 


THE KEYHOLE “12” SERIES 
MAKING THE WORLD AN HONEST PLACE 


On another poster, a man’s running, shadow in a target 
bull's-eye with a caption reading: 


YOU ARE A SECURITY TARGET 


Beneath a sign reading: “U.S. North-East Coastal Region,” 
an ANALYST reviews time-coded, digital SAT videos of 
Washington, D.C. As seen from space, the Capital 
appears to be nothing more than a grayish mass. The 
analyst keys commands into his system. 


CLOSE ON MONITOR - The overhead SAT view of Wash- 
ington moves in closer, soon streets are discernible, 
then cars and buses, then an accident in an intersection 
with flashing ambulance lights and a bus. A body fies 
twisted in the street. It’s Zavitz. 


The analyst enters additional commands. The Zavitz/bus 
accident freezes, then plays in reverse as if recorded by 
the eye of God. The scene continues reversing, following 
close on Zavitz as he back-tracks into Harrison's depart- 
ment store. 


INT. ANOTHER VIDEO LAB - SAME TIME 

CLOSE ON ANOTHER ANALYST facing three monitors 
showing additional views of Zavitz's escape as captured 
by a traffic camera, an ATM camera and the security 
cameras inside Harrison’s Department Store. 


FIEDLER (0.8.) We checked everything. NRO tapes, traffic 
surveillance monitors— 


INT. IMAGE ENHANCEMENT LAB 

TWO TECHIES huddle by a monitor overseen by 
FIEDLER, 45, a high-strung computer expert. The moni- 
tor displays the Harrison's surveillance tape of the 
Zavitz/Dean meeting. 


FIEDLER (Continuing fo someone 0.8.) Even pulled off 
an ATM camera. The one showing promise though is this 
Harrison security-camera tape. (70 TECHIE) Freeze there. 


The Techie HITS a command. Zavitz and Dean freeze 
onscreen. 
FIEDLER ‘Jimes ten. 


The Techie boxes the area to be enhanced. TYPES com- 
mands. The boxed area increases ten-fold. 


FIEDLER Now focus on the drop. 


The enlarged view shifts to Deans gift bags. The pictures 


fuzzy. Someone passes by, blocking the view ata crucial 


moment. 
FIEDLER Enhance, then forward, frame by frame. 


More KEYSTROKES. The computer takes over, clarifying 


This spread 
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image with passes of resolution. Hicks leans in closer as 
the image of the bag inches forward. 


FIEDLER (70 //CKS) Just before the view’s blocked, Zavitz 
reaches in his jacket for something. When the view returns 
there's a shape change in Dean’s bag. See the shadow vari- 
ance? We reverse-imaged it. 


Fiedler points to another screen displaying a digitally 


enhanced image of the shadowed object and tls approxi- 
mate shape. 


FIEDLER Something's definitely been added. It’s not a 
video-cassette. Shadow’s wrong. 


Reynolds steps forward, eyes red. It's been a long night. 
REYNOLDS Whiat’s your opinion? 


FIEDLER (Shaking his head) Zavitz had digital compres- 
sion equipment. He could've downloaded into anything, a 
disk, chip, anything small enough to put in his pocket and 
run with. Whatever it is, it was dropped in that bag, 


Reynolds eyes the video, his mind flipping through moves. 


REYNOLDS (70 /H/CKS) | want that copy. Find out what 
he knows. Has he made any moves? Is he alone? And most 
important, is he a threat? 


INT. ROVER —- NIGHT 
Dean drives with Stacey as Eric sleeps in the back. 


STACEY That's two bombs in a row. Next time | pick the film. 


DEAN It got good reviews, don’t blame me. 


STACEY Well, the critics in the Weekly have no idea what 
they're talking about. 


The Rover pulls into the driveway. 


INT. DEAN'S HOME, ENTRY FOYER - NIGHT 

The Deans enter the doorway. Eric's first. He stops, face 
shocked as Dean automatically moves for the alarm 
keypad. 


CLOSE ON KEYPAD - The LED says: ARMED. Dean 
PUNCHES the code. 


STACEY 0h my God. 


Dean turns. The house is ransacked. Anything with a 
memory chip capable of data-storage ts gone: computers, 
/Vs, washing-machine, clocks, phones. All else has been 
opened and gone through. The ALARM suddenly BLARES, 
adding mayhem. 


CLOSE-UP CEILING VENT - The CAMERA PUSHES IN 


tight revealing a concealed, fiber-optic video lens the 
size of a pinhead. 


EXT. DEAN’S STREET —- SAME TIME 
Several cars and a florist van parked on the quiet street. 


INT. “FLORIST” VAN - SAME TIME 

Really a disguised electronic surveillance post jammed 
with the latest equipment. A TECHIE with headphones 
eyes a monitor. 


CLOSE ON MONITOR showing the PIN-HOLE VIDEO 
SURVEILLANCE VIEW of Stacey walking through a 
disheveled room in a state of shock while Dean angrily 
pulls out his cellular phone and dials. 


DEAN (/hrough TECHIES headphones) This is Robert 
Dean at 3325 Sutton Place. | want to report a break-in. 


INT. RACQUETBALL COURT - MORNING 

A BLACK BALL slams against a wall. PULL BACK to Dean, 
angry, frustrated and drenched in sweat, embroiled in a 
hard, fast game with JERRY, early 40s. 


DEAN .... Everything electronic was taken. And | mean 
everything. They even took the goddamn StairMaster. It 
makes no sense. 

JERRY (Losing point) So insurance’ll cover everything. I've 
been broken into twice now. The last time, they stole my 
wife's vibrator. Try claiming that. I'll tell you what really 
makes no sense, this Hamersley business. 


DEAN (Serving) How do you mean? 


JERRY He's alone, in a National Park, at seven A.M., speed- 
ing on an empty road when he slams into a propane truck 
that just “happens” to be broken on a blind curve. Cut away 
the fat, that’s what's left. Question is, why was he even out 
there? 


DEAN loses point. 
DEAN Taking a drive, thinking. | do it sometimes. 


JERRY (mon. It’s a thirty-mile detour from D.C. Add rush- 
hour on top of it—/(Serving) 


Dean hits the return and after several tough shots, wins 
the point. Jerry eyes him. Competition ’s thick between 
these two. 


DEAN So what're you saying? He was murdered? That 
there's a conspiracy? 

JERRY Not a strange concept here. 

DEAN (Serving) So who did it? 

JERRY Find “the why?” Then I'll tell you “the who.” You 


don’t get to be a Congressman without breaking eggs some- 
where. (Losing volley) You know my wife's on the Club's 
Special-Events committee. She said your name isn't on the 
Christmas-Gala list. 

DEAN Because we weren't planning to go. (Serving again) 
The point is fast, but Jerry takes it. 


JERRY It's for a great charity and the proceeds are tax- 
deductible. (Serving) You're handling one of the biggest liti- 
gations in town and you're squeezing pennies. Stacey should 
be canonized for putting up with you. 


DEAN It's not a money issue. (JERRY wins the point) 


JERRY Good. Match point. | win, you're coming to the Ball, 
no moans. (Serving aga) 


The point is fast and hard. Dean fights with everything but 
Jerry SLAMS a floor-hugger by him. Jerry grabs bis towel. 
JERRY Thursday night, 8:30. Pl tell Donna you're coming, 
Don't be late. (Opening door) 


INT. DEAN'S OFFICE BUILDING, LOBBY - MORNING 
A busy lobby for a major complex. Dean, freshly show- 
ered, steps from a door marked: TO PARKING LEVELS. 


MALE VOICE (0.5. ) Robert Dean? 


Dean turns to see MORELOS, 40s, an obsessive man with 
a terminal smile. Mr. Chatty. He flashes a badge. 


MORELOS Detective Morelos. Sorry to bother you, | just 
need to ask you some quick questions. See, I'm doing follow- 
up on a bus accident. Your name keeps coming up. 


DEAN My name? | don’t understand. 


MORELOS Witnesses said you were there but I can’t find 
your police report. Not surprising, City’s filing system's pure 
stone-age. 


DEAN | didn’t file a report. | didn’t see the accident. 


MORELOS Huh. Then it’s good I’m here. Someone said 
you spoke to Zavitz before he died. Your card was also found 
in his pocket. Maybe you know something. 


DEAN Know something about what? 

MORELOS (4 big poker smile) Ahh, you guys. Always 
playing close to the vest. Now [ understand lawyer/client priv- 
ilege, but Zavitz was in trouble. It only makes sense he'd try 
and contact you before something happened. 


DEAN |’ not his attorney, Detective. | don’t know what he 
was involved with, nor do | appreciate your unfounded 
assumptions. 


MORELOS ['m just trying to figure out if Zavitz was 
involved in a little more than just a simple bus accident. 


DEAN Well, you should focus your investigative talents else- 
where, | barely knew the man. Honestly. Now if you'll excuse 
me. (DEAN starts walking) 


MORELOS (Dogging him) So why'd you go to Harrison's? 


DEAN (Now bothered) Christmas shopping. We saw each 
other by chance. 


Dean steps to the elevator bank, waits with others. Morelos 


follows like gum on a shoe. 


MORELOS Did he say anything, anything at all that made 
you think he might be in trouble? 

DEAN No. We barely spoke. 

An elevator mercifully arrives. The door opens, people enter 
MORELOS But was there anyone else? Someone he was 
with? Somebody following maybe? 

DEAN (/y:/ering elevator) No. | saw no one. 

he door starts closing but Morelos isn't through. He JAMS 
his hand into the door, stopping it. 

MORELOS He give you anything? Anything at all? 

People eve Morelos irately, wishing he'd get in or out. 


DEAN \o/hing. Now please, if you don't mind, these people 
and | need to earn a living. 


Morelos releases the door. It closes. Morelos’ “Mr. Friendly” 
act disappears, replaced by cool rock. 


MORELOS (/7:/0 concealed sleeve mic) 404 to 401. He's 
coming up. 


INT. LAW FIRM, CORRIDOR — DAY 

Dean walks down the hall reviewing a document, 
unaware of the conspiracy building around him. He 
stops by PEERS as he enters his office. 


DEAN Morning, Peers. Get what I need for Zwernickii and 
the Bellmoth motions. And find out what you can for me 
about Daniel Zavitz. | believe he worked for Greenpeace five, 
maybe six years ago. 


PEERS Danie! Zavitz? 


DEAN He was in that accident | mentioned. (Lower fones) 
| was just accosted by a detective in the lobby. He wanted to 
know everything | knew about Zavitz. It felt weird. Just to be 
safe, let's see if Zavitz had any problems, legal or otherwise. 
Dean enters his office, turns bis computer on. It BEEPS, 
BOOTS, loads. 


INT. BUILDING CORRIDOR — SAME TIME 
Levin approaches the men’s room. A MAINTENANCE 
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MAN cleans up broken glass and water by the door. A sign 
reads: CLOSED FOR MAINTENANCE. Levin turns, leaves. 


MAINTENANCE MAN (/):/0 concealed sleeve mic) 
402 to 401. Doorstep’s clear. 


INT. MEN’S ROOM - SAME TIME 

Two more “Maintenance” men. The BALD ONE kneels in 
a Stall adjusting a portable monitor and oscillator while 
the other aims a directional antenna upward using slow 
sweeping motions. Bald motions him to freeze position. 


CLOSE ON MONITOR displaying intercepted signal. It's 
Dean's computer screen with text being typed in. The 
words are hard to read due to horizontal drift. 


Bald motions Antenna man to the left. The signal 
smoothes. WE PUSH CLOSER. The signal shows the cur- 
rent display of Dean's computer screen. We see Dean's 
onscreen commands pull up his E-Mail. A prompt asks 
for a password. XXXXXXX appears. 


Bald flips a switch. XXXXXXX becomes PUCCINI. Dean's 
“secure” file opens. Entries appear. 


BALD ONE (/1:/0 sleeve mic) 402. This is 401. Password's 
“Puccini.” Repeat: Puccini. 401 out. 


EXT. COURTHOUSE 
Establishing. A large busy place. Lawyers and aids bustle 
in and out of the structure. 


INT. COURTROOM - DAY 

A busy morning as attorneys wait their turn to present 
motions before the judge. Dean is seated next to Levin, 
making notes. 


LEVIN (Mid-whisper) Dick Burns got a phone call this 
morning from someone wanting information on you. (Ov 
DEAN'S look) Said they were doing a credit check. Needed 
references. You refinancing a loan? (DEAN shakes ‘no') 
Burns said they asked things that had nothing to do with 
credit. He didn’t say much. Thought maybe it had something 
to do with this DePinto thing. 


DEAN What do you mean? 


LEVIN DePinto’s disappeared. No one seems to know 
where he is. 


ANOTHER “ATTORNEY” sits several rows back, watching 


the proceedings, briefcase in his lap. 


CLOSE-UP - ATTORNEY'S EAR with a mini-receiver. 
From it drift SNIPPETS of the Dean/Levin conversation. 


LEVIN (0.8.) It sounds like they're looking for him and 


starting with you. 


A pulled-back leather flap on the briefcase reveals the tip 


of a concealed microphone. 

DEAN /0(..5.) If that’s the case, they're wasting their time. | 
have no idea where the guy is. 

Ihe “attorney” stares at the Bench, eves giving away 
nothing. 


LEVIN /0.5.) Well, just be careful. You never know. 


EXT. COURTHOUSE GARAGE - DAY 
Dean waits for the garage attendant to bring down his car. 


PRATT 0.8.) Mr. Dean? 

Dean turns. Two men, PRATT and ANOTHER, straight-on 
conservalive lypes. 

PRATT (Pulling oul a card) We'd like to ask you some 
questions about Daniel Zavitz. 

DEAN Por cryin’ out loud. Who are you people? How'd you 
know | was here?! 

PRATT (Handing DEAN his card) Vm an investigator with 
Pro-Tech Security. 


DEAN ook, I've been over all this with a detective this 
morning, so just tell me what this is really about. Why's 
everyone so interested in Daniel Zavitz? 


Pratt and cohort exchange looks. Then 





PRATT Mr. Zavitz was involved in an extortion scheme. We 
believe he passed you sensitive materials, possibly without 
vour knowledge. 

DEAN You can't be serious. (7hey are) And just why do you 
believe that? 

PRATT He was under observation at the time. 

DEAN (ooking around) Am | under observation as well? 
Is that how you knew I was here? (Ov their silence) This is a 
joke, right? 

PRATT |'m afraid not, Mr. Dean. We'd like to recover any 
materials Mr. Zavitz may have given you. Otherwise— 
DEAN “Ofherwise?!” Otherwise what?! 

PRATT We may have to explore additional avenues. 


The attendant arrives with Dean’s car. But Dean isn't 
through as he takes the steaming offensive. 


DEAN Look. | don't know anything about you or Zavitz but 
your tough-guy tactics are way out of line. You accost me in 
public with wild accusations and threats— 


The attendant exits the car, leaving the door open for 
Dean. 





INT. TECH. ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON INK NEEDLE measuring Dean's voice-stress 
levels. The above conversation continues, except now it 
comes from a digital recorder in a room filled with the 
latest electronics gear. 


DEAN /0..8.) (Over recorder) For the final time, | don't 
know anything about Zavitz or what he was involved in. Now 
if this happens again— 


The needle continues moving, measuring for deceit. 


DEAN /0).8.) I'll slap a restraining order on you so fast 
your head'Il spin. Am I clear? 


Hicks turns off the recorder. Standing with him is 
Reynolds, the Dean file and voice-stress graph laid out 
before them. 


HICKS He's arrogant, threatening. Voice-stress points sug- 
gest he’s worrying, possibly hiding something. 


REYNOLDS [1 was in his bag, now it’s not. It’s that simple. 
And if he has it and doesn’t know? The threat of eventual 
exposure still exists. (Eyeing surveillance photos) Tell me 
about Rachel Banks. 


HICKS Graduated Law School 1985. Hired by Gene 
Michaels, a criminal defense attorney. Left in “88 and has 
practiced at Popiel and Kane, Dean’s old firm, ever since. 
Dean dated her before he married. They're still in touch, have 
lunch once a month. 


REYNOLDS (/:)¢i1¢ computer graph) And this? 


HICKS The deposit-tracking system indicates Dean's giv- 
ing her cash. For what, we don't know. (Pointing al 
graph) FinCEN computers matched the dates of Dean's 
withdrawals with her deposits. The activity coincides with 
their meetings, her deposits always being 15° of the 
amount of Dean’s withdrawal. 


REYNOLDS Maybe a commission fee of some type. (Eye- 
ing DePINTO photo) What about this DePinto? 


HICKS Union boss, Mob ties. Word is Dean somehow 
coerced him into retirement. Dean's known for aggressive 
approaches and as a defender of the morally wronged. 


REYNOLDS (/:\ving another report) He's a do-gooder. He 
takes on twenty pro-bono cases a year, he’s not afraid to take 
on government, he put away the Lieutenant Governor on cor- 
ruption charges. He even went after the IRS! (Shaking his 
head) We can’t make a deal with this guy. He's a real prob- 
lem. The NSA can’t afford a scandal. Not now. 


CLOSE ON MONITOR - showing the computer-enhanced 
Dean/Zavitz meeting and a before/after shadow compar- 
ison of the gift bag. 


REYNOLDS (0.8. ) We've got an obligation to every law- 
enforcement agency in this country to get this Anti-Terrorism 
package through. 


BACK ON REYNOLDS, studying the monitor, thinking. 


REYNOLDS [1'!! remove the gloves, Mr. Hicks. We'll be 
able to legally act on what we know, strike at these terrorist 
cocksuckers before being struck. That means saving innocent 
lives. For that I'm willing to put my neck on the block. (Eve- 
ing HICKS) Congress votes in nine days. If this Hamersley 
thing comes out, it'll ruin everything. We can’t toy with Dean 
anymore. We've tried everything, it's time for another 
approach. (On HICKS’ look) Neutralize the pain-in-the-ass. 
Use the Press, the FBI, whatever it takes. Destroy his credibil- 
ity before he goes public. 


EXT. EXMOOR COUNTRY CLUB - EVENING 
Establishing. A massive clubhouse surrounded by expen- 
sive cars and tended grounds. STRAINS of Gershwin’s 
“They Can't Take That Away from Me” drift from inside. 


INT. COCKTAIL LOUNGE - SAME TIME 

A BAND PLAYS standards. WE PULL BACK to a lavish 
party. Jerry and Dean nurse Martinis, reviewing the social 
roster. 


JERRY (Vid-conversation) That's Ted Grenzbach, Senior 
VP. Morris Foods. A real hustler. 


DEAN'S POV - GRENZBACH, early 50s; good-looking 
with a red bow-tie, cheeks and nose to match. He 
approaches them. 


DEAN | know Ted. He lives down the block from me. Our 
kids go to the same school. 


JERRY He was voted in last month and already he's on two 
committees. (O01 GRENZBACHS arrival) Ted. You know 
Bob Dean. 

Seeing Dean triggers a strange reaction in Grenzbach. 
GRENZBACH ()f course. Good seeing you, Bobby. (70 


JERRY) Jerr, can | borrow you a sec? 


JERRY Sure. (70 DEAN) See vou after dinner. Youre sitting 
with Ted at table five. Center of everything. 


INT. DINING ROOM - NIGHT 

CLOSE ON an OLD MATRON carefully chewing her food 
near a table card declaring Table 22, the bleachers of the 
party located by the kitchen’s swing-door. The Gala 
swings everywhere but here. Dean and Stacey are the 
only other diners at the table. They've clearly been ostra- 
cized. Stacey stares off as Dean chews sans enjoyment. 
Jerry worms his way over with a big bullshit smile. 
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JERRY How's that prime-rib? Best in town, huh? 
DEAN What's going on? 


JERRY You mean the table? A last-minute thing. They over- 
booked, had to rearrange things. 


DEAN | mean the fact we're being treated like goddamn 
lepers here. 


STACEY (Sofler approach) Jerry. You invited us. We deserve 
an explanation. That's only fair. 


DEAN What'd Grenzbach tell you? (On JERRY'S look) | 
wasn't born yesterday. When he pulled you away, he said 
something. Now c’mon. 


JERRY (Swallowing hard) He said you're being investigated. 
Stacey ts mortified. She looks at Jerry, then at Dean. 
DEAN Investigated? I’m being investigated? 

STACEY (0// JERRY'S nod) For what? By who? 

JERRY The FBI. 


Dean cant believe it. Jerry looks around, making sure no 
one is in earshot. 


JERRY Iwo men came to his house last night. They were 
going door-to-door asking about your personal habits. 


DEAN Christ. How'd he know they were FBI? 
JERRY | don't know. That's what he said. 


Anger spreads over Dean s face, its sounding familiar. He 


gels up ready to slug someone. Stacey moves to head off 


an incident. 


STACEY (70 DEAN, gelling up) It’s late, honey. | told the 
Folgers we'd pick up Eric twenty minutes ago. We need to go. 


EXT. DEAN’S OFFICE BUILDING - DAY 
Establishing. A glass and steel high-rise reaching upward. 


PEERS /0.5.) (Mid-speech) Zavitz lett Greenpeace three 
years ago. 


INT. DEAN'S OFFICE - SAME TIME 
Dean, eyes sleepless, sits behind his desk, listening as 
Peers reviews his notes. 


PEERS Since then he's freelanced. No one | talked to said he 
was the type to get into trouble. His last employer was the 
Audubon Society, who hired him to shoot footage for a Web- 
site they're doing. 


DEAN A Website on what? 


PEERS They wouldn't go into details over the phone. 
Deans phone BUZZES. Peers answers. 


PEERS Robert Dean's office. One moment, I'll see if he’s 
available. (70 DEAN) It’s Rachel Banks. 


DEAN !'!! call her back. 
PEERS She says it’s an emergency. 
DEAN Alright. 


Peers steps out to his desk so that Dean may have privacy. 
The phone RINGS, Dean answers. 


DEAN Rachel. It's a bad time. I can’t talk right now. 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. RACHEL’'S CONDO - SAME TIME 
Rachel cradles a portable phone to her ear, fire in her 
eyes as she looks out her window. 


RACHEL'S POV - A hungry NEWS-CREW waits for her 
to leave. 


RACHEL A bad time? | got a call this morning from my 
firm saying don't come in. And there're reporters wanting to 
know about my relationship with you and how long I've 
worked for the Mob! The J/OB, Bobby! 


A reporter sees Rachel in the window, points his camera. 


She backs away, closes the shades. 
RACHEL What the hell's going on?! 


Before Dean can respond, there’s a KNOCK at the door. 
Peers sticks his head in. 
PEERS (70 DEAN) Blake and Silverberg want you in the 
conference room. Now. 


DEAN (70 RACHEL) Sorry. | have to call you back. 
(Hanging up) 


INT. LAW FIRM’S CONFERENCE ROOM - DAY 
Dean sits in the conference room facing the two senior 
partners, Silverberg and Blake. Their mood: somber. 


SILVERBERG (Got a call this morning from a source | 
trust. 7be Post is running a lead this afternoon about your 
involvement in the Bellmoth litigation. I've also been 
informed the Grand Jury tomorrow is going to call for an 
investigation into your affairs. 


DEAN \\y affairs? 


BLAKE They want to hold you in contempt for violation of 
ethical standards. 


Dean can't believe it. He's in shock. He looks at the men 
waiting for the punch line. There isn't one. 


DEAN On what allegations? 
BLAKE They claim you've crossed the line of propriety. 
DEAN How? 


BLAKE By helping create a shell company in Moscow last 
vear for a Sam Vollotti. (Referring to notes) And that 
through your continuing relationship, the Mob’s been able 
to exert influence and provide false witnesses to discredit 
our case. 


DEAN 21c//shit! And who in the hell's Sam Vollotti?! 


SILVERBERG Member of the Gambino family. They, as you 
know, control Bellmoth’s Unions. 


BLAKE ‘el! us about Rachel Banks. 

DEAN (S/ined) Rachel Banks? 

BLAKE The attorney. Have you two been having an affair? 
Dean is speechless. They've struck a nerve and know it. 
DEAN For Christ's sake David, what kind of question is that? 
SILVERBERG | direct one. 

DEAN We had a fling six years ago, when I was at the other 
firm. That's all it was. 

SILVERBERG And your wile? 


DEAN | wasz / married at the time. There's ofbing illicit 
about any of it. 


SILVERBERG Are you aware Ms. Banks used to work for 
the firm representing Mr. Vollotti and that they still maintain 
close contact? 

DEAN No. (Zhe partners exchange looks) This is complete 
nonsense. Someone's making this up. Mixing a bunch of 
half-truths up to ruin me and our case. 


SILVERBERG Who would do that? 


DEAN Maybe Bellmoth, or the Union. They know DePinto’s 
out. Maybe they think I had something to do with it. 


SILVERBERG W/hiy would they think that? 


BLAKE And why would they implicate themselves to bring 
you down? 


DEAN (Gelling heated) You're lawyers, figure it out. 
They're trying to discredit me with this crap. And obviously 
doing a very good job. 


SILVERBERG You're an important part of our team. We'll 
protect you however we can. (Referring to notes) The 
Board's giving you thirty days to respond. I suggest you hire a 
good libel attorney. Get some retractions. 


BLAKE In the meantime, you're going to have to take a 
leave of absence until things clear up. 


SILVERBERG We need some distance from this, Bobby. I'm 
sure you can understand that. 


Dean says nothing, bis expression says it all. 


INT. LAW FIRM’S BUILDING, LOBBY - DAY 
Dean exits the elevator. He's suddenly ambushed by a 
pack of rabid reporters. 


REPORTER ONE \ir. Dean! Is it true you're the target of 
an FBI investigation? 

REPORTER TWO Wil! you comment on the rumors of 
your ties to Organized Crime?! 


Dean says nothing, shoving his way through the mob and 
escaping into a stairwell door marked: “To Parking.” 


EXT. GEORGETOWN, A BEAUTIFUL BROWNSTONE - 
DAY 

A three-story house/office conversion sitting on a hill 
commanding a city view. 


INT. LAW OFFICE - SAME TIME 

Dean stands in Jerry's law office peering through win- 
dow blinds at the street below. Jerry sits behind his desk 
taking notes. 


DEAN No one I've talked to has even heard of Pro-Tech 
security. 


JERRY And this Detective Morelos? 


DEAN (S/epping from window) | called the number. It's a 
recording saying leave a message. I've left three. D.C. and Vir- 
ginia’s P.D.s have never even heard of this guy. In three days 
my life's completely fallen apart. (Slapping The Post) I've 
been accused of 0 crime, 70 wrong-doing but I'm vilified 
just the same. 


CLOSE ON THE POST - The front page screams: 
GREED, LUST AND DIRTY MONEY. The story of a Vir- 
ginia Lawyer, a Sexy Seductress and the New York Mob. 
It's the kind of sleazy rag designed to capture the eye 
and sell issues. 


JERRY It's not the Washington Post, it’s a trash rag, Bobby. 


DEAN Laced with just enough fact to make people wonder 
if it’s all true. 

JERRY What'd the FBI say about the charges? 

DEAN No charges. Right now they're just looking into my 
affairs based on a tip. 

JERRY A “tip” about what from who? 


DEAN A “confidential and reliable source.” That's all 
they'd say. 
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JERRY How's Stacey taking it? 


DEAN | can't get through. The phone's been off the hook 
all day. 


JERRY And Zavitz? 


DEAN He's a fucking nature photographer. Worked for the 
Audubon Society. Not exactly the profile of an extortionist. 
(Frustrated) These guys, whoever they are, they have my 
number. (Again holding paper) Why can’t we slap the paper 
with libel and see if they'll reveal their sources. 


JERRY (Shaking head “no”) They've printed nothing 
solid to go after. We need to wait, see what they come out 
with to back up the story. If it’s nothing, itll run out of 
steam and go away. 


DEAN | cin't afford to “wait it out.” They're destroying me, 


Jerry. Screw the job, this is about my life, my family. 


JERRY | need hard information, a false Statement of Fact to 
show proof of wrong-doing. Then we'll show intent, force the 
disclosure and hit ‘em hard. Just keep digging for something. 
I'll do the same. 


EXT. STREET, ACON ED VAN - SAME TIME 
Parked within eye-line of Jerry's building. 


INT. VAN - SAME TIME 

Two men, dressed as Con Ed workers, point a laser 
device through the van's rear window at Jerry's office 
windows. The slight window vibrations of the Dean/Jerry 
conversation are sensed by the beam, reflected back 
and reconfigured into sound. 


JERRY (0.8.) (With warble effect) \ know it’s hard but you 
have to tough it out. Otherwise, you'll show whoever's behind 
this that vou can be hurt. 


CLOSE ON VU METERS moving with the signal's record- 
ing strength. 


JERRY (0.5.) Then it'll get worse. 


EXT. DEAN'S NEIGHBORHOOD - NIGHT 
Dean drives his car down a quiet street. His eyes narrow 
as he approaches his driveway. 


NEWS CREWS jam his driveway entrance. They surge 
his car with cameras, lights and QUESTIONS. Dean 
stomps the gas, punching through as he heads into the 
driveway. 


INT. DEAN HOUSE, FOYER — NIGHT 
Dean enters. JENNY, early 30s in a skin-tight aerobics 
outfit, heads him off. 


DEAN (Charging past) Stacey? 
JENNY She doesn’t want to talk to you. 
DEAN (/enoring JENNY, louder) STACEY? 


/hen he sees her outside at a patio table. Dean opens the 
door. Jenny tries following but the door closes. Dean needs 
NO Jury. 


EXT. PATIO - SAME TIME 
Stacey stares blankly, eyes red, lost in thought, a copy of 
The Post beside her. Dean stands beside her. 


DEAN ()id-conversation) Honey, please. Will you just 
hear me out before you crucify me like everyone else? 


She shakes her head. pulling a drag from a cigarette. 


DEAN None of those things are true. Someone's making it 
up to ruin me. The robbery, the charity dinner, the FBI, now 
this. Can't you see the patterns here? 

Finally she looks at him, eves swollen red. 


STACEY I've tried, Robert. I've tried so hard, all day. 
(Through tears, reading the paper) Sources revealed an FBI 
investigation into a possible money-laundering scheme that 
may of sent Mob millions to Russia. 


DEAN | ve seen it. 


STACEY (\0/ fo be stopped) M the center of the investiga- 
tion are well-known attorneys: Robert Dean and_ his 
lover/accomplice, Rachel Banks. 


She throws the paper at bim. Everything in explodes out. 
STACEY You said it was over with her! That's what you said! 
DEAN Sticey, please. 

STACEY Please, shit! You gave me your word. 

Dean sits by her, gently taking her hand. She yanks it away. 


DEAN It's all part of the same thing. Someone's slandering 
me so I'd be removed from the Bellmoth case. (4 heartfelt 
confession) | see Rachel once a month for business purposes 
only. There's an investigator | use through her. His name's 
“Brill.” [| didn’t tell vou because | knew you'd be upset. It was 
a mistake. But there’s nothing else between us. 


In answer, she shoves another trash-rag newspaper in 


his face. 


DEAN'S POV - showing a recent black-and-white sur- 
veillance photo of Dean and Rachel walking romantically, 
arm in arm. 


DEAN (Avhast/) It's not real. (70 STACEY) That's not me. 








RACHEL Whi is it, Robert? Your long-lost twin? 


DEAN [1's not a real photo, Stacey. It's been doctored-up 
like evervthing else they do. 

She stares at him hard. sees nothing but fast-talking lies. 
STACEY (Pulling herself together) | don't mind so much 
what you did with her. | can rationalize it as a mid-life crisis. 
But the way you did it. The lies, the non-stop ties. Trust, 
Bobby. That's what you destroyed. That's what we won't get 
back. Now get out of my house. 


EXT. HYATT HOTEL - NIGHT 
Establishing. Downtown Washington, D.C. 


INT. REGISTRATION DESK — SAME TIME 
A busy night. Dean stands at the registration desk facing 
a DESK CLERK. 


DESK CLERK (Relurning card) Vm sorry. This card's 
been rejected. 


DEAN Rejected? It's a brand-new card. 
DESK CLERK \laybe it’s not connected vet. 


DEAN (Handing bim another) Well, here. Use this one 
then. 


The clerk runs it through. Same resull. 
DESK CLERK | in sorry. 


He returns the card. embarrassed for Dean. Dean turns 
to leave. stops dead. staring at empty floor by a pillar: 


DEAN \\y suitcase. 
DESK CLERK Sir’ 
DEAN Where's my suitcase? | put it right here a second ago. 
Dean walks quickly around the area looking at everyone 


and everything. Nothing. 


EXT. BANK MACHINE — NIGHT 
Dean stands at the ATM, waiting for cash. His bank card 
spits out instead. The monitor reads: 


Temporarily unable to process this transaction. 
Please contact your Branch office. 


DEAN (Pounding ATM) Goddamnit! 

Waiting people back away. Deans tight, ready to snap. 
EXT. MOTEL - NIGHT 

A crummy motel. A weathered sign reads: All rooms 


$39.95, inc. air/color TV. An O.S. TV DRONES the latest 
AT&T COMMERCIAL. 


WOMAN TV ANNOUNCER (1.0. ) (So// anid seduc- This spread 


fire) Have you ever tucked your kid in from a phone booth? 349 
, ; , ; origins 
You will. script 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - SAME TIME 
CLOSE ON OLD COLOR TV. The commercial ends, a 
NEWSCASTER returns to deliver the late-night news. 


NEWSCASTER I[n Richmond today, Senate Majority 
Leader Sam Albert paid a visit to promote the ten-billion- 
dollar Anti-Terrorism Bill, a Bill driven by fear of domestic 
violence. 

The newscast culs to SENATOR SAM ALBERT, late 60s, 
standing on State Capitol Building steps delivering a pas- 
sioned speech to community leaders. 


SENATOR ALBERT Vhe Cold War's over. But not the 


threat. America is under assault, this time from within. The 
gangs, the terrorists, the drug lords, the cults. 


PULLING AWAY from the TV, we EXPLORE the room. 
Dimly lit and cluttered with tired furniture. 


SENATOR ALBERT /().5./ It's a war like any other war. A 
war with victims and a war that requires the courage to face 
it. How many more must die senselessly? How many more 
before we find the voice to say: No More! 


Outside a window, a BUZZING neon flickers red/blue. We 


finally end on Dean, sitting on a sagging bed. face 


huried in bis hands, doing something very human, bes 
CRYING. 


EXT. BUILDING - DAY 

Establishing. Italian area of Baltimore. A '40s-era box- 
building. A sign reads: Italian/American Legion. Mem- 
bers Only. 


INT. ITALIAN/AMERICAN LEGION - SAME TIME 
Threadbare chairs and a couch. SAL and FRANKIE 
“BOOTS,” both in their 40s, meaty guys in shiny shirts, 
sit, mouths agape, facing Dean who stands before them. 
SAL (\id-conversation) You wanna fuckin’ what?! 

DEAN ilk to someone about what's happening to me. 
“BOOTS” (7) SA) What'd this mango say his name was? 
SAL Dean. He's the fuck that squeezed DePinto. 

DEAN [1 no longer involved in the case. 


CARMINE MORADA, the massive human sausage we saw 
earlier in the Brill photos, is glued to a football game 
SLARING on 7\. 


CARMINE So vou got chased out of your job and now you 87 





come crawling here looking for what? 
DEAN Someone's destroying my life. I'd like to find out who. 
SAL And then what? 


DEAN 1'I/ see if we can work things out. Maybe come to an 
understanding. 


Carmine looks at the boys. They smile, shake their heads, 
amused by Dean's brazenness. Carmine looks directly at 
Dean with a smile laced with menace. 


CARMINE Who do you think you are comin’ here? The 
Lone-Fucking-Ranger? (Leaning forward) Let me tell you 
something so you're clear. I've paid out thousands to shyster 
lawyers like you, because of shyster lawyers like you. Now | 
don’t know who's ass-banging you, but I'm going to find out. 
And when I do, I’m gonna shake their hand, whoever they 
are. Now get the fuck out. 


Dean doesn't move. “Boots” does, springing like a panther. 


“BOOTS” (Kicking DEAN hard) You brain-dead?! He said 
get outta here! 


EXT. STATELY OLD BUILDING - DAY 
Establishing. A sign reads: “The Audubon Society, 
National Headquarters.” 


WOMAN'S VOICE (0...) Dan was a good man. 


INT. AUDUBON HEADQUARTERS, EDITING BAY - 
SAME TIME 

MEG BURTON, mid-30s, bright with kind eyes, sits near 
an editing machine as two editors review endless 
amounts of bird footage. Sitting opposite her is a fraz- 
zled Dean. 


MEG He shot wildlife footage. Tedious work. A lot of sitting 
around with cameras. He wasn't the model outdoorsman but 
he was creative in his methods to get what he needed. 


DEAN Whit exactly was he doing at the time of his accident? 


MEG Documenting the Red Cockaded Woodpecker and the 
Virginia flying squirrel. Both endangered and both found up 
in the park. 


DEAN Whiat park? 


MEG Shenandoah National. The woodpeckers like the dead, 
soft trees up there. And it’s one of the last remaining habitats 
for the flying squirrel. 


DEAN Did he ever get in trouble? Mention money prob- 
lems? Anything at all? 


MEG The one thing about Dan, he didn’t have a mean 
bone in his body. And money? Far as | know, he never had a 
problem. 


DEAN What about close friends? 


MEG He was pretty much of a loner. (Seeing DEAN'S frus- 
fration) Wish | could be of more help. 


On the editing screen, a BALD EAGLE perches in a lone 
free, surrounded by the remains of a strip-cleared forest. 


EXT. THE GANG-PLANK BAR - DAY 
Establishing. The Baltimore waterfront. A crusty bar 
overlooking the bay. 


INT. BAR - SAME TIME 

Light slashes blinds revealing a place wrong during the 
day. JIMMY, a beefy bartender with a bad comb-over, 
takes stock of the liquor while Rachel sits in a dark 
booth, writing in a notebook. 


DEAN /0.5.) Rachel. 
She looks up, sees Dean. She's surprised, then angry. 
RACHEL How'd you find me? 


DEAN Your doorman said this would be a good start. 
(Looking around) Quite a place. 


RACHEL It fits my mood: dark and empty. (Refurning fo 
her notebook) Now it you don’t mind. 


DEAN (Si//ing down) Look. We have to talk. 


RACHEL No. That was my line yesterday. Today I feel like 
being alone. 


DEAN Someone's ruining me and using my relationship 
with you as a part of it. | have no idea why. (Soffer, faking 
her hand) \ook, Vm sorry about the phone call. I was an ass. 
I've been thinking about you, about us, about how I've been. 
| was wrong. I can see that all now. 


RACHEL That's really nice, Robert. Great. You have a con- 
science now. (Pulling her hand away) But you know what? 
Save your fucking self-pity for someone who cares. (Gelling 
up) Because right now, | got a shit-load of people piling a 
whole lot of shit on me. (Storming oul) 


Desperate, Dean leaps up and grabs her, stopping her 


from leaving, stopping the door from opening. 


DEAN Wil! you just hang on for a second? 
JIMMY Rach? There a problem? 


Jimmy eyes Dean, concerned. Dean lets go of her arm but 


still blocks the door. 
DEAN /f we could just talk. That's all 1 want. Please. 
She looks at him, vulnerable. in need of her. 


DEAN P lease. 
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RACHEL Goddamn you, Bobby. A reporter even followed me 
here. (7b JIMMY) It’s okay, Jimmy. I'll be back. 


EXT. HARBOR CENTER - DAY 
CLOSE ON SURVEILLANCE CAMERA on a pole, sweep- 
ing, making automatic lens corrections. 


RACHEL (0..8.) (Mid-conversation) There's a lot of people 
asking a lot of questions about you and me. Reporters | can 
ignore. But others | can’t. 


We DRIFT down to the Harbor walkway, a greenbelt with 
quaint hotels and bars on one side, Chesapeake Bay on 
the other. Dean and Rachel stroll the walk. 


DEAN What others? 


RACHEL The IRS called this morning saving my lifestyle 
and receipts exceed my income. I'm being audited for the last 
four years. 


DEAN (S/opping) Listen to me. Our business with Brill 
can't come out. If they find out how I used what vou got me, 
we'll be disbarred. 


DEAN’S POV - A YOUNG COUPLE sit on a bench eating 
ice cream, watching them. 


Dean, aware of the scrutiny, starts walking again. 


DEAN What'd your firm say? 


RACHEL Same as you. They see you, me, some Mob connec- 
tions. I'm on leave of absence ‘til | clear myself. (A augh) But 
to tell you the truth, it’s probably one of the better things that’s 
happened. Call it a mid-life crisis, but | actually hate law. I've 
just been too stuck to move. | need a long vacation. 


DEAN So where would you go? 


RACHEL A beach, on an island. I never wanna feel a pair of 
fucking nylons as long as | live. So how're things with 
Stacey? 

DEAN | slept in a motel last night. (Beat) She saw that 
dummied-up photo of us and is convinced we're having an 
affair. The fact I still see you, after I said | wouldn't, made it 
all hard to deny. (Beat) Tell me about Sam Vollotti. 


RACHEL | met him once when | worked for Michaels, who 
defended him on a racketeering charge. He defends all the 
Mob guys. Money’s good, they pay cash. The connections in 
the paper don’t even make sense. 

DEAN They dow't have to. All you gotta do is print a bunch 
of half-truths, followed — 

wo men stroll by. Dean waits until they're out of ear-shot. 


DEAN —followed by the words “Under FBI Investigation” 
and you've got a ruined career. 


RACHEL But why? 


INSIDE A ROOM - SAME TIME 

A technician eyes a recorder spin as a monitor shows a 
live feed from the park. Dean and Rachel are seen walk- 
ing, their conversation heard and recorded. 


DEAN (0..8.) (/hrough TECHNICIANS headphones) \'ve 
no idea. Tell me about Brill. How'd you meet him? 


RACHEL (0.8. ) | haven't. We just used him. 
BACK IN PARK, Rachel and Dean continue their walk. 


RACHEL Every time we needed him, Michaels had me do 
this pain-in-the-ass spy stuff. He swore by Brill, said he was 
the best. For a price, he'd get anything on anyone. 


Up ahead. a COUPLE sip coffee ata stand while eyeing 
them. 


DEAN Well, | need to meet him face-to-face. 


RACHEL Well, good luck. (On DEAN'S look) He's a hermit. 
No contact with anyone. Kind of like the Unabomber. We 
have nothing on file. No phone, FAX, not even a mailing 
address. I'm not even sure Michaels ever met him. 


DEAN So how'd you exchange information? Money? (On 
RACHELS silence) C'mon, my life’s gone. My family may be 
next. I've contacted the FBI, the Mob, Zavitz’s employers and 
I've come up with zeros. No more options. We may be able to 
fight this but only if | know who to go after. You say Brill’s the 
best. Well, that’s what I need. 


CLOSE ON SURVEILLANCE CAMERA seeing all. 


EXT. CITY STREET - DAY 
A busy intersection surrounded by high-rises. 


RACHEL (1.0./) When I need to reach him. | chalk the 
mailbox on Elm and Main. 


Rachel walks to mailbox on the corner, casually slashes 
the box with chalk and drops a letter inside. 


RACHEL 1/0.) When he sees the mark, he knows there’s a 
drop. The location's always the same. 


EXT. BALTIMORE PORT — DAY 


Establishing, Wharves, ships, seagulls. A water-bus CHUGS 
dockside as passengers board for the trip across the inlet. 
Dean stands in a ticket line with other passengers. 


RACHEL (\.0.) The number twelve ferry to Glen Burnie, 
Tuesdays or Fridays. 





INT. FERRY - DAY 

Dean takes a seat. Across deck is seat 74. Rachel takes 
the seat and casually slides an envelope behind it, her 
actions obscured by a bag she carries. The Ferry BLOWS 
its DEPARTURE HORN. 


RACHEL /1:0.) The drop’s behind seat 74. | leave some- 
thing, he picks it up later. 


The ferry CHURNS water. Rachel moves to a wind-pro- 
tected seat. leaving seat 74 empty. Dean keeps watch on 
the seat as be scans the paper. 


RACHEL /1/0.) As far as his looks, my guess, he’s male, 
somewhere in his forties or fifties. 


A MONTAGE of different people occupying seat 74. 


A middle-aged DRUNK passed-out in the seat, mouth 
agape. A pimply TEEN-AGE BOY with glasses CHATS 
with friends. 


RACHEL /1/0.) Race. height, weight, you're on your own. 
Knowing what he does for a living, I’m sure he can look like 
anvone he wants to. 


An OLD QUEEN reads a book. Queen sees Dean eyeing 
him. smiles nervously. Dean returns to bis paper: 


RACHEL /1/0.) One more thing, Bobby. I don’t know how 
he'll feel about somebody tracking him down. He's reclusive. 
I'm sure he has his reasons. 


Dean's now alone. The ferry docks for the night. The last 
passengers, two large-waisted Nuns, disembark. Dean 
rises lo go. Brill’s a no-show. 


INT. FERRY TERMINAL — NIGHT 

Dean walks down the ramp. It's dark in the empty termi- 
nal. Not the best place at this hour. Up ahead, TWO 
MEN stand in the darkness, waiting, then kissing. Down 
another hall, SOUNDS of NEARING FOOTSTEPS. Dean 
detours into - 


THE MEN'S ROOM 


Empty. Dean stands at a sink, water running. He glances 
at the door. Nothing. He splashes water on his face. Sud- 
denly, Dean's SLAMMED forward, a SILENCED PISTOL 
shoved to his ear, pinning his face to the mirror. 


DEAN Jesus! What?! You want money? 


MAN Shut-the-fuck-up. 


Hands frisk Dean. Up, down legs, behind the back, chest. 
A wallet is removed. IDs looked at, then returned. The pis- 
fol’s removed. Dean turns to see 





A MAN. early 50s. soft features one moment, stone killer s 


the next. He sweeps a signal-frequency locator over Dean s 
body. The needle reacts at Dean § foot. 

MAN (Ges/urinig) Your shoe. 

DEAN \\y shoe? 

MAN Give me your fucking shoe. 

Dean complies with the strange request as Brill flips out 
a knife. 

DEAN }5ri!’ 


“BRILL” The real Brill’s dead. Small-pox. He was two 
months old and buried in a Kansas City field. (Prving away 
DEAN'S heel) My name doesn’t matter. 


CLOSE ON DEAN'S HEEL reveals a hollow compartment 
concealing a miniature tracker device. Brill removes it, 
returns the shoe. 


“BRILL” A tracker. Thousand-yard range. They're close. 


Brill reaches in a trash can, removes a potato-chip bag. 
wraps it around the tracker, flushes it down the toilet. 


“BRILL” (Climbing up to window) Cmon. 


Brill goes through the window. Dean eyes the window, not 
sure. He eves the door. Same feeling. 


EXT. LOADING DOCK - MOMENT LATER 
Dean crawls through the window to a loading dock. Brill 
motions him to follow as he moves off into the shadows. 


Then sounds of the window OPENING behind them fol- 
lowed by FOOTSTEPS. Brill shoves Dean behind a 
dumpster, removes his gun as two men run by. The 
STEPS FADE. Brill looks. They're gone. 


EXT. FERRY TERMINAL —- NIGHT 

Establishing. A closed Farmer's Market by the terminal. 
Several cars are parked, one’s a cab. Brill opens the 
cab's driver's door. Dean grabs the front passenger door. 


“BRILL” No. In back like you're a customer. 


INT. CAB — NIGHT 

Brill sits in the driver's seat, eyes flicking to all views, 
missing nothing as Dean climbs in the back. Brill flips on 
the meter, GUNS into traffic. 

“BRILL” Now what can I do for you? 


DEAN |’ in trouble, | need your help. | didn’t know where 
else 10 go. 


“BRILL” ‘ell me evervthing. What happened? 
DEAN It started with the info vou gave me on DePinto. After 
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we talked, he agreed to resign. Next, a phony detective asks 
me about Dan Zavitz. Then an investigator grills me about 
an extortion scheme they claim Zavitz was behind. Then the 
FBI starts looking into my supposed Mob connections. 
Overnight, I'm ruined. Wife, job, bank accounts, everything 
gone. And I don’t know who or why. 


Brill eyes the mirror. A BLACK CHEVY, a °70s muscle car. 
appears several car lengths behind. 


“BRILL” First of all, DePinto? Dead. He was found yesterday, 
folded neatly in a car trunk. Now what'd they say about Zavitz? 


DEAN That he was an extortionist, they didn’t go into details. 
| asked around on my own but couldn't confirm any of it. 


Brill starts to weave in and out of traffic. He looks in the 
mirror, the Chevys also weaving several cars behind. 


DEAN | was the last one to speak to him before he died. They 
think he might've given me something. That's it. That's all | 
did. | bump into a guy I haven't seen in years and the next 
thing | know I'm crucified. (/7 realization) Maybe this has 
nothing to do with Bellmoth at all. Maybe they're just using 
that to get to me on this Zavitz thing. (Noficing Chery) 


Brill WHIPS the cab through a corner, accelerating. Dean 
SLAMS sideways. Brill eyes the mirror, the Chevy makes 
the turn. 


“BRILL” Let me tell you about Zavitz. He was connected to a 
fanatical militia group. When he wasn't taking bird photos, 
he was monitoring lawmakers on their hit list. The militia 
used what he got them for political extortion. They'd digitally 
enhance his film, turn it into something it wasn’t, then leak 
it through unknowing third parties. One problem— 


The ride-from-hell gets worse as Brill SCREECHES another 
(urn. 


“BRILL” Zavitz was a terrible spy. He was discovered. His tar- 
get freaks, sends some guys to talk to Zavitz, quietly. Things 
go wrong. Zavitz ends up dead. 


A CAR up ahead stops. Brill slips past on two wheels, fring. 


“BRILL” The blackmail tape disappears. They search 
everywhere, come up with nothing. One guy remains. One 
link. You. 


DEAN How do you know this? 


“BRILL” Let's just say our paths overlapped. What'd Zavitz 
say to you exactly? 


The Chevy sticks like glue. Brill cant shake it. 


DEAN Nothing. | gave him my card. When | left the store, 
he was dead. 


“BRILL” Did he give you anything? An address? Phone 
number? Anything? Anything at all? 


Brill takes an impossible left into another alley. The Chevy 


follows. Brill’s good, the guy in the Chevys better. 


DEAN Nothing. | checked everywhere. ‘Iwo nights later I'm 
robbed. Pros. They knew we were gone and bypassed security. 
(Looking back) Who's that? 


“BRILL” Don't know. Did you check everywhere? Maybe it 
was hidden in something, maybe there was someone else. 


DEAN Someone else? 


“BRILL” Maybe you bumped into someone who took it and 
vou didn’t even know. 


The cab is REAR-ENDED hard by the Chevy. Their necks 
SNAP back from the force. 

“BRILL” Shit! 

WHAM! They're bit again. Brill pulls out a communicator: 


“BRILL” (/12/0 communicator) 209 to anyone! | need some 
help here! (No answer, only STATIC) 

DEAN Who're you calling”! 

WHACK! Brill back-hands Dean with his fist, knocking 
him silly as, WHAM! The cab’s rear-ended again. 

“BRILL” (7iyving again) This is 209! Does anyone copy?! 
Then Brill sees the alley emplies into a busy street, then a 
bakery store. 

Brill SLAMS brakes. Tires SCREECH-smoke, but it’s no use. 
The powerful Chevy pushes the cab, bumper to bumper. 
foward the street. Brill grips the wheel. It’s all he can do as 
the cab rockets into cross traffic. 

BLAM! They're broad-sided by a delivery truck. The cab is 
shoved sideways along the street and into a fire hydrant. 


finally stopping under jetting water from the broken main. 


Dean slowly opens his eyes. Water pours in everywhere. 
Brill is sticking halfway through a window, not moving. 
Seeing Brill’: pistol, Dean grabs it, crawls from the wreckage. 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 
Dean climbs from the cab as would-be Samaritans 
approach. 


WOMAN Look out! He has a gun! 


People back off as Dean gets to his feet and looks around. 
Off to the side he sees the Chevy, waiting like a coiled snake. 

Dean limps into the crowd. He rounds a corner to 
ANOTHER STREET and now he’s running with all he’s got 
left, Zavitz-like, a frantic man on the run. 


INT. HOTEL, HALLWAY - NIGHT 
Dean stands at a pay phone, the line is RINGING. Then - 


STACEY (0.5. ) Hello? 
DEAN Stacey? 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. DEAN'S HOUSE, STUDY - NIGHT 
Stacey sits at a desk, eyes red and puffy, trying to orga- 
nize the aftermath of the break-in. Her toughness and 
anger are gone, replaced by deep, emotional pain and a 
feeling of loss. 


DEAN | isten to me, honey. I'm in real trouble. There's peo- 
ple after me. Someone just tried to kill me in a car. I got 
away, but it’s not over. 


STACEY (No/ really believing) Who's after you, Robert? 


DEAN | don’t know. But I'm worried about you and Eric. Is 
everything okay there? 


STACEY No. (Emotional) | went to the grocery store. My 
ATM and credit cards didn’t work. | couldn't pay for food. | 
went to the bank to see why. They said you emptied our 
accounts. Everything. Even the Mutuals. 


DEAN \\ hat’ 
STACEY (No/ bearing DEAN) And that you transferred all 
of it to an off-shore account in the Caymans. 


DEAN [1 wasn't me. 


STACEY The manager showed me the transfer notice with 
your signature on it. (Breaking down) | don’t understand 
how you could do this to me, to our son. What have I ever 
done to deserve this from you? What? (Removing lears) | 
had to borrow money from my parents. 


DEAN It's not true. You've gotta believe me, | didn’t do it. 


STACEY [ad put me in contact with his attorney. | didn’t 
want to, Robert, but they said you've left me no choice. (A 
fearful plea) How could you do this to us? 


A hand suddenly CLICKS down the phone hook. Dean 
turns to a MAN, late 50s, gruff and alert. The guy driving 
the Chevy. 


MAN Put the phone down. Do as I say. 


Dean does nothing, temporarily frozen. A pistol JABS him 
hard. 


DEAN Alright, alright. 


Dean replaces the phone. The man removes Deans gun. 
Nearby, two people CHAT at a restaurant hostess desk, 
unaware. 


MAN \ove to the elevators. 


Dean does but is suddenly redirected through a roof- 
access door. 


INT. VAN - NIGHT 
A technician sits in a van jammed with high-tech surveil- 
lance gear. Hicks is next to him, a phone pressed to his ear. 


ny 


HICKS (\id-conversation) We just picked up his call. The 
Nippon Bank building, Eighth floor. 


INTERCUT WITH: EXT. CIA HEADQUARTERS, LANGLEY, 
VIRGINIA —- NIGHT 
Establishing. 


INT. OFFICE - NIGHT 

Reynolds, dressed in a tux, presses his cellular to his ear 
while behind him, two men also in tuxes, DICK MAR- 
SHAL and MIKE SHAFFER, both late 50s, have a heated 
discussion. 


REYNOLDS (/1:/0 phone. hushed) \ don't understand: 
thirty minutes ago you said we had him, that he was under 
our control. Now what in the hell's going on out there, Hicks? 


HICKS He got away. He had help. 
REYNOLDS Help from who?! 
HICKS Maybe Brill. We're not sure. 


Reynolds pauses, regaining self-control as he digests this 
new bit of news. It doesnt go down well. 


REYNOLDS We know anything about this Brill yet? 


HICKS Just the profile we've pieced together from their 
conversations. 


REYNOLDS Pull! him in. Whatever it takes, but | want 
Dean locked-down and under our control. And if there is any- 
one else, take them as well. Vow’. 


EXT. HIGH-RISE ROOFTOP —- SAME TIME 

Eight stories up, deserted. The lit dome of the Capitol 
Building shines like a beacon in the D.C. skyline. Dean 
suddenly SLAMS against a wall. Whoever this guy is, 
he’s pissed, really pissed. 


MAN This is a warning. Forget me, forget what | did for 
vou. Don't ever mention my name or try to contact me 
again. Get it? 

DEAN Jou re Brill’ 

BRILL And you're an infection. A fucking virus. You knew 
the deal, 0 contact. Know what that means, dick-weed? 
DEAN | need help. 

BRILL Then go to someone who gives a shit, I'm not your 
come-hither boy. (Lowering gun) They've been on you like 
stink, hoping I'd show. When I didn’t, they took my place. 


DEAN Whi the hell's “they”? 93 
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BRILL Whe NSA. 
DEAN The NSA’ 


BRILL National Security Agency. (On DEAN'S skepticism) 
You drive a black BMW. (Reaching in his pocket) | clipped 
this from your wheel-well just before they towed your car 
away. 


Brill pulls out a disk-shaped object the size of a walk-man. 


BRILL It's a SAT-tracker. Like a LoJack but two generations 
ahead of what police use. It pulses at 230 Giga-Hertz. That's 
NSA world. They use that band for the Aquacade Spy-SAT 
uplinks. (Repockeling trophy) Pinpoints you to the inch. 


DEAN Jesus Christ. Why're they after me? 


BRILL The million-dollar question, huh, Deano? Whatever 
the reason, it must be fuckin’ important. 


Brill looks over the ledge, making sure they're still alone. 
DEAN So what do | do? 


BRILL You don't “do.” It’s over. Who you were, what you did? 
Finished. Bob Dean's dead. If 1 were you, I'd find a quiet job 
somewhere shoveling snow. You and your friend Rachel 
Banks. (On DEAN'S worried look) Yeah. They're all over her 
as Well. It's like | said, you infect everyone coming in contact 
with you. 


A helicopter hovers near the Washington Monument. Brill 


eyes it cautiously as he paces, anxtous to leave. 


DEAN Why don't they just identify themselves? Tell me 
what they want. 


BRILL They're spooks, they hate exposure. They wanna 
learn what you know, then deal with it. In the meantime, 
they've fucked you electronically, assassinated your character. 
You're nothing now. (DEAN can 1 believe it) Now you know. 
You gave me some work over the last year. We'll call it even. 
Avoid the traps. Phones, Nets, mail of any kind. Anything 
electronic you do'll clue ‘em in to you. Remember that, you 
may survive. Adios, 


Brill turns to leave. Dean stops him. 


DEAN | can’t just turn and walk. This is my family, my life 
we're talking about here. I'll do whatever it takes. Now 
c'mon. 

BRILL | had you wrong. If you live another week, I'll be 
impressed. 

DEAN (Blocking exit door) What if | find what they're 
after? They obviously don't have it. Maybe it’s the bullet | 
need. You know these people, | don’t. 


BRILL And won't. Now move. 
DEAN You want money? 


BRILL You re broke, they froze your accounts. (7aking oul 
pistol) Now get the fuck outta my way. 


Dean continues blocking the door, maintaining calm 
even as Brill’s pistol is pressed firmly to his forehead. 


DEAN | 've got a hundred grand in jewelry in a safe-deposit 
box under a third-party name. 


BRILL And why do you have that? 
DEAN Ii a lawyer. | plan for contingencies. 


Brill looks for truth. Sees it through Dean's desperation. 
Sees something else, a glimmer of his earlier self. He softens. 


BRILL Maybe | need to upgrade my opinion of you, after all. 
(Lowering pistol) You know, I've always hated these ass- 
wipes. For twenty years, they've done nothing but make my 
life miserable. (Beat) Tell you what, if you find something, 
chalk the Baltimore Sheraton mailbox, then go to Temper- 
anceville. It's south of Salisbury. I'll contact you there. 
(Returning DEAN'S pistol) Here. Judging by the way things 
are headed, you'll need it. 


DEAN How do | know you're even Brill? 
BRILL You don't. 


And with that he’s gone. Dean eyes the gun. Its strange. 
nol his way. He walks to the ledge. looking at the city. 
Belou— 


Several vebicles quietly pull up to the building. MEN 
storm oul, move inside. 


Dean quickly backs away. Its true, all of it. 


INT. BUILDING —- CORRIDOR 
The restaurant is business as usual. Brill’s gone. Dean 
races for the stairwell exit. 


Dean flies down the stairwell two steps at a time. Then 
sounds of a DOOR OPENING somewhere below. 


VOICE /0..8.) 303 to 301. Floor one secured. Moving to two. 


Dean retreats upward. then be hears SOMEONE COMING 
DOWN. Trapped. He opens the door on “3° and ts about 
fo run when be sees a security camera directly above. 
watching the empty hall. 


Grabbing a fire extinguisher, he pulls the pin, spray-coats 
the lens, then YANKS a FIRE-ALARM. A HORN BLARES. 
Dean runs for the second stairwell when he sees Jones step- 
ping oul, approaching. Dean looks back at the stairwell he 
left. That doors opening as well. Trapped. 


Using the extinguisher, Dean SMASHES a glass door to a 
law firm and goes inside. Jones starts to enter when a 
SHOT rips into a wall, convincing bim otherwise. He 
retreals as the BLARING FIRE ALARM stops. 


Dean races through the firm trying door after locked door: 
Finally one opens. He rushes in, tries to lock it. No lock. 
Its a lunchroom with a window. He goes to leave but sees 
the men. They see him. Shit. He slides the refrigerator 
against the door. then be backs away. pistol ready. 


JONES (0.8.) (So calm its unsettling) Open the door, Mr. 
Dean. There's nowhere to go. We'd just like to talk. 


Seeing a phone, Dean grabs it. No tone. Just a RECORD- 
ING of Nancy Sinatra’ song. “These Boots Are Made for 
Walking.” 


JONES /0.5.) Why don't you just come out. It'd be easier 
for all of us. Nothing Il happen. 


Dean slides a table and chairs against the refrigerator. 


JONES /0..5.) No one’s coming to help you, Mr. Dean. It's 
quite hopeless what you're doing, 


DEAN | swear to God UII shoot! 


JONES /0..5.) Don't you think you're over-reacting? We 
just want to talk. That's all. 


DEAN Talk. | hear you fine. (7/e door pushes in) | said 
I'l] shoot! 


Ihe door keeps pushing. Dean FIRES high, the pushing 
stops. Then Dean bears distant sounds of SIRENS 
approaching. Dean rips off his sweater, lights it on fire. It 
burns but not fast enough. He throws it into a wastebas- 
ket and tosses in a stack of Styrofoam cups. Thick black 
fumes swirl upward. fouling the rooms air: 


Ihe pushing starts again, but before Dean can fire. a 
small cylinder device drops in the room. Stun grenade. 
Dean ducks as a BLINDING FLASH and CONCUSSION 
VOCK the room. 


Ihe window is blown open. Smoke billows out. Dean, 
femporarily blinded and deaf. struggles to a ledge as fire 
CNLINES AITIVE. 


INT. VAN - SAME TIME 
Fire trucks, a police car and an ambulance arrive beneath 
Dean as Hicks watches from his van. 


HICKS | don't friggin’ believe this! (/nto radto-mic) 301 to 
all units. Everyone out, now! The police are here, we'll take 
him at the hospital. 


INT. AMBULANCE - NIGHT 

Dean sits in back with a PARAMEDIC, covered in soot, 
breathing hard through an oxygen mask as the ambu- 
lance WAILS and weaves through traffic. He looks 
through the rear window to see - 


Two cars following, keeping pace. Off to the side, a 


sports stadium empties, a game is over. Dean rips off the 
oxygen mask. 


PARAMEDIC (/rying fo calm DEAN) Is alright. Just 
relax, take it easy. 


Dean whips out his pistol. shoves it at the paramedic. 


DEAN Stop this thing, now! | need out! 


EXT. STREET - NIGHT 

The ambulance pulls over. Back doors fly open. Dean 
leaps out into the crowd. Other cars pull over. Pratt and 
Jones exit, scan the area, see Dean descending a stair- 
well marked METRO. 


INT. METRO STATION PLATFORM - NIGHT 

Dean stands at the end of the crowded platform. Pratt 
and Jones work through the crowd as the train pulls in. 
Dean slides on board. The departure HORN sounds. 
Jones and Pratt step on. 


INT. METRO — NIGHT 
Dean huddles in the back car panic-breathing as Pratt 
and Jones move through the cars searching faces. 


Dean looks for an out. Sees an emergency stop handle. 
He goes for it, YANKS it hard. Passengers YELL, brakes 
lock and SCREECH. The train slows, then stops. 


Dean opens the door. Jumps. Looks around. Just black 
curved track in either direction. He starts running. Then 
he hears it. Horrible SCREECHING of an approaching 
train. Trapped. On one side the train he left, on the 
other, a wall. He runs down track with all that’s left. 


Pratt and Jones reach the open door, see the oncoming 
train bearing down on Dean. They duck in as the train 
SWISHES by. 


Dean lays flat between tracks, face kissing greasy ground 
as the train SCREECHES over him. Tons of angry steel 
teasing shirt fabric, it's that close. Then it’s over. The 
train's gone. 


Dean's alive. He gets up to see Pratt and Jones leap to 
the tracks. These guys don't quit. 


Then, an “Emergency Access” sign beaming in the dark- 
ness. A godsend. Dean runs for it. 


EXT. METRO “EMERGENCY ACCESS” EXIT - NIGHT 
Pratt and Jones fly out the door and into a park. It’s 
empty. Quiet. No Dean anywhere. 


INT. CAPITOL BUILDING - NIGHT 
Establishing. A formal state dinner in full swing. The 
room's packed with the power elite of Washington. 
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REYNOLDS /0.5.) | don't understand something, maybe 
you can enlighten me. 


EXT. TERRACE —- SAME TIME 

The Lincoln Memorial is seen in the distance. Reynolds 
steams and paces in his tux, an encrypted cellular 
pressed to his ear. 


REYNOLDS (/1:/0 phone) | have the best intelligence 
resources in the world yet I can’t locate a lawyer with a video? 
How difficult is this, Hicks? One man’s in the hospital, the rest 
of you are going around like Laurel and Hardys. 


HICKS He's clever. He's had help. 


REYNOLDS | don’t care if he has St. Joseph sitting on his 
goddamn lap! The vote's in six days. That tape gets out, it'll 
derail everything and everyone. (An ominous beat) That's 
right. We're all knee-deep in this mess. There’s no going 
back. So unless you want to spend the rest of your life in a 
federal lock-down, stamping license plates, | suggest you get 
closure on this! Am I clear?! 


HICKS Yes, Sir. 
Reynolds disconnects. Breathes deeply and returns to 
the party. 


EXT. RACHEL’S CONDO BUILDING, FRONT - NIGHT 
Dean watches from the shadows. It seems quiet. He’s 
about to move for the entrance when he sees - 


A cigarette lighter flame-up inside a parked car. Two men 
sit inside, watching. Dean retreats into the shadows. 


EXT. RACHEL’S CONDO, BACK ENTRANCE - NIGHT 
Quiet. Dean listens through the door, hears nothing. He 
KNOCKS softly. No reply. He tries the doorknob. It opens. 


INT. RACHEL’S KITCHEN - NIGHT 
Dean enters. The place is still. 


DEAN Rachel? 

No answer. Dean drifts through the living room, a lamp is 
knocked over on the floor. Dean keeps moving into the 
bedroom. He stops in the doorway, eyes fixed inside. 
DEAN'S POV - Rachel lies on her stomach, naked in bed. 


DEAN (4/proaching) Rachel? 


She doesn't respond. He touches her. Again nothing. He 


lurns her over. 


DEAN’S POV - Her face is frozen in death's grimace. 
Eyes open, neck purpled and bruised with signs of 
strangulation. 


DEAN Mly God. 


Dean wants to retch, but holds it down. Then under a 
night table he sees a shirt. It’s familiar. He grabs it. 


DEAN'S POV - An Oxford button-down. The inside collar 
is stamped with the dry-cleaner’s marker reading R. DEAN. 


Panic overtakes horror as Dean quickly searches for any- 
thing else of his that may have been planted inside the 
apartment. Under the bed, a cuff-link; in the bathroom, a 
hairbrush. On a desk, forged documents with his name 
on it. All pointing to a history of involvement, all pointing 
to one suspect, him. 


Dean shoves everything into a garbage bag. Grabbing a 
towel, he retraces his steps, wiping his prints from 
everything he touched. Exiting, he wipes off the door- 
knob as - 


A neighbor's door opens. A COUPLE stumbles out, 
LAUGHING, kissing, and noticing Dean leaving Rachel's 
condo. 


INT. UNDERGROUND PARKING GARAGE - NIGHT 
Jerry walks alone through the large underground garage 
on his way to his car. He pauses, thinking he hears 
something. Nothing. He continues walking. He reaches 
his car. Suddenly someone comes up behind him fast. 
Jerry spins. It's Dean, a wild look in his eye. 


DEAN Jerry. 
JERRY Christ. You scared the shit out of me. 


DEAN It's the NSA. They're the ones behind this thing. 
The NSA, Jerry. 


JERRY Alright. Calm down. 
DEAN °Calm down?!” They killed her! They killed Rachel. 
JERRY Jesus. 


DEAN (Words rapid. rabid) \ went to her place to warn 
her, to tell her what I knew. She was naked in bed. Her throat 
bruised as if she were strangled. My shirt was under her bed. 
My shirt, Jerry! They planted my stuff around her place, mak- 
ing it look like | was the one that did it. | grabbed what | 
could find but my clothing fibers are everywhere. On top of it 
all, someone saw me leaving! It’s a total set-up! 


Jerry looks at Dean, at his desperation, not sure what to 


believe. Dean gathers himself as much as be can. 


DEAN You gotta go to them. Tell ‘em to stop. | don’t have 
what they're after. Just make a deal, whatever you can. But 
you've got to get them to stop this. 


JERRY | can't, Robert. (And this is difficult) | can’t repre- 
sent you anymore. 





DEAN (Shocked) What do you mean? 
JERRY This thing’s beyond my abilities. It's gone too far. 


Jerry notices Deans pistol, partially hidden beneath his 
shirt. 


JERRY |'ll give you a piece of advice, as a friend. Turn your- 
self in. 


Jerry climbs in bis car, eager to get away. 


DEAN Without counsel? That's your advice? Well, fuck-you 
very much. 


JERRY (S/AMMING car door) Wl be easier, Robert. Espe- 
cially on your family. 


DEAN (/1: realization) They got to you, didn't they? (On 
JERRY'S silence) What'd they say ?! JERRY starts bis car) 
What'd they fuckin’ tell to you?! 


JERRY (7hen, quietly) They threatened me. Said they'd do 
the same thing to me if I got involved. I’m sorry. I gotta go. 


Jerry pulls away fast, leaving Dean alone in the darkness. 


EXT. STREET - EARLY MORNING 

Establishing. A quiet street in Dean's neighborhood. Sev- 
eral reporters are camped in Dean's driveway entrance, 
sipping coffee. Farther down the street, a JEEP GRAND- 
CHEROKEE is parked. The driver waits. Watches. 


EXT. BACKYARD - SAME TIME 

Dean sneaks between two large houses, ducking by win- 
dows and scaling a fence. Somewhere, a DOG BARKS a 
warning as Dean plows through a large hedge, entering 
the backyard to his home. 


INT. DEAN'S HOUSE, KITCHEN - SAME TIME 
Dean quietly unlocks the door and enters. He listens. 
The house is quiet. Empty. He goes upstairs. 


INT. DEAN’S BEDROOM - DAY 

Dean stands at an open closet, searching the suit he was 
wearing the night of his Zavitz encounter. Finding noth- 
ing, he grabs clothes from his closet and bureau, stuffing 
them into an overnight bag. He takes a final look around, 
sees a framed photo lying facedown. He picks it up. It’s a 
photo of Eric, Stacey and him in happier times. He stuffs 
the photo in the bag. 


INT. DEAN’S LIVING ROOM - DAY 

Near the Christmas tree are the remains of the Harri- 
son's bags. They've all been gone through during the 
robbery. Dean eyes Eric’s scattered toys. Picking one up, 
he turns it over in thought. One possibility comes to 
mind. Then SOUNDS of someone approaching the front 
door. 
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INT. DEAN'S FOYER - DAY 

KEYS JINGLE into the front lock. The door opens, Stacey 
enters. Walks into the kitchen. The TV suddenly 
REMOTES ON, volume loud. She turns, Dean 
approaches fast, scary as hell. 


STACEY Rober— 
Dean's hand cups her mouth as he pulls her into a pantry 


closet. 


INT. PANTRY CLOSET 
Stacey's eyes are white with fear. 


DEAN (Barely a whisper) Listen to me. The house is 
bugged. We gotta be quiet. Okay? 


Stacey nods understanding. Dean slowly removes his 


hand but shes still clearly frightened. 
DEAN Where's Eric? School? 


DEAN (871CE) nods again) Has anyone been by? Police? 
FBI? Anyone strange at all? 


STACEY Reporters. 
DEAN Anyone else? 
STACEY \o. 


DEAN The NSA's behind this, Stacey. They're the ones 
who've planted the stories. They killed Zavitz, now Rachel. 


STACEY Richel’s dead? 
DEAN List night. 
STACEY \y God. 


DEAN They re trying to frame me. Zavitz had something 
they wanted. Whatever it was, they think he gave it to me 
before he died. They're doing anything they can to get to me, 
including setting me up for a murder | didn’t commit. 

She looks at him, still not sure. 

DEAN \ou've got to believe me. 

STACEY | want to, | really do. 


DEAN | swear to God, | swear on my life, the life of my 
child, I'm telling you the absolute truth. You're all I have left. 
There's a chance | can still get in front of this thing and beat 
it. But I need your love, | need it against all the evidence 
you've seen, against all the slander you've heard. | know it’s 
hard, but I need you to believe in me. 


She feels the pain in his eves and in doing so, sees truth. 
DEAN Will you help me? 
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She embraces Dean tight in a heartfelt moment of love 
and reconciliation. 


INT. JEEP GRAND-CHEROKEE - DAY 
The DRIVER continues to watch the area, then - 


DRIVER'S POV - The Rover flies out the driveway, tires 
SCREECHING as it speeds through the quiet neighbor- 
hood. The reporters stare at each other a beat, then leap 
for their cars. 


DRIVER (/1/0 sleeve mic) 504 to 501! Rover's fleeing 
locale, west on Sutton. Driver appeared male! 

JONES (0.5.) (Radio effect) What's the wife's “20°? 
DRIVER She's off location with a friend. 

JONES (0.8.) Alright, move! 501, all units. Take him down! 
EXT. STREET - SAME TIME 


Unmarked cars of various descriptions rapidly appear 
from nowhere, giving chase. 


ANOTHER AGENT (0...) (adio effect) 502 to 501, 
I've got the eyeball. He’s approaching Ridgeview, we'll take 
him at the intersection. 


The Rover speeds through the neighborhood. Suddenly out 


front, two more cars, blocking the way. The Rover swerves 


and brakes as two more rip up bebind., boxing it in. An 
unmarked Trans-Am lags behind. keeping reporters at bay. 


Doors fling open. Jones and three MEN, all in plain- 
clothes, leap out, pistols and a MAC-10 aimed at the Rover. 
Nothing happens in the Rover. The men move closer. 


Jones grabs the door, rips it open revealing Deans PISS- 


FRIGHTENED NANNY bebind the wheel in Deans trench- 
coal and hat. Jones YANKS ber out, puts ber hard to the 
ground, gun jammed to her head as others search the 
Rover for Dean. 


BACK AT DEAN'S DRIVEWAY 

Dean drives the Nanny’s rusted, low-rider Dodge out of 
the driveway. He pauses, looks. The streets are empty. 
He turns onto the street, calmly drives away. 


INT. WAYNE THOMAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, PLAY- 
GROUND - SAME TIME 

Establishing. A playground jammed with kids. A kick-ball 
game's in progress. Eric waits for his turn to kick. 
TRACY, a cute thirteen-year-old in pig-tails, approaches. 


TRACY Hey, Eric, your dad's here. He wants to talk to you. 


EXT. SCHOOL BUILDING - DAY 


Dean stands at the edge of the playground in clean casual 
clothes. Eric runs over, face glowing. He hugs his dad. 


DEAN | was nearby. Thought I'd say hi. 
ERIC Where's your tie? 
DEAN No more ties. My new look. Like it? 


ERIC Yeah, it’s cool. Where've you been? You didn’t come 
home. 


DEAN | ve been working late. 

ERIC Are you and mom getting a divorce? 

DEAN (Shocked by the bluntness) No. Who told you that? 
(On ERIC’S silence) Your mom and | were just having a 


fight. Like you and your friends have fights. It’s part of life. 
You work your way through it. 


ERIC (£yes pleading) Will you come home tonight? | 
miss you. 


DEAN \o. | can’t. Not tonight, but soon. 


Eric's disappointed. It eats at Dean. He loves his son, 
misses him more than life. 


DEAN Now I've got a question for you and I need the truth. 
Did you go into those Christmas bags I brought home last 
week? (ERIC looks off, guilty as bell) Vm not mad if you did. 


Just tell me the truth. It’s very important. 


ERIC [t was Dylan's idea, not mine. | told him not to do it 
but he did anyway. 


EXT. PLAYGROUND - DAY 
LITTLE HANDS dig feverishly into a back-pack. 


DYLAN /0.58.) It was broken when we found it, | swear. | 
tried fixing it for you. 


Dylan bunts through the pack as Eric and Dean look on. 


All kinds of junk erupts out: Game-cartridges, candy, 


comics, disks, cables, Batman trading cards. 


DYLAN Even put in new batteries. | think it’s a bad game 
cartridge. (Pulling out Game Boy in pieces) The screen 
scrambles whenever you put it in. Too bad. “Truxlor” rules. 
(Putting it back together) This just goes here like this and 
this piece goes there. Here’s the cartridge. (Handing it to 
DEAN) Maybe you can get some coin back? 


Dean eyes the pieces, knowing that somewhere in the puz- 
zle of plastic and chips is the key to bis problems. 


EXT. BUS STOP - NIGHT 

Lights from an all-night A.M./P.M. BUZZ near a bus stop 
in a cheap part of town. The bus IDLES as sleepy-eyed 
passengers exit the A.M./P.M., coffee in hand. Dean 


huddles in a phone booth, phone pressed to his ear, try- 
ing to hear above the BUS DIN. Finally - 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. PEERS APARTMENT, MODEST 
LIVING ROOM - NIGHT 

The phone continues RINGING. Peers, half-asleep in his 
boxers, trods over, answers. A clock reads: 1:17 A.M. 


PEERS [lel|o’ 
DEAN Peers. It’s me. I'm ina jam. | need a favor, 
PEERS Whiat’ 


DEAN Silverberg owes me leave-of-absence pay. | need you 
to get a check from him tomorrow morning, first thing. 


EXT. NSA, A LARGE CONCRETE BUILDING - SAME 
TIME 
A massive affair. Imposing. Faceless. 


DEAN /0.8.) | don't care what you have to tell him or how 
vou do it. Just get it done. 


INT. TECH. ROOM - SAME TIME 

CLOSE ON a computer screen, all of Peers’ calls are 
automatically screened by a computer as a possible 
Dean contact. 


PEERS /(.8.) Okay. 


DEAN /0).5.) Don't deposit it in my account. Cash it, give it 
directly to my wife. 


Deans voice-print is seized and immediately displayed 
alongside his previously recorded voice-prints. “Directly to 
my wife” REPEATS over and over by the computer while 
print comparisons are made. The voice-prints match. 
Dean's identity as caller is confirmed. The call ts auto- 
matically forwarded to a TECHNICIAN. 


EXT. WOODED ROAD - NIGHT 

Three unmarked cars speed down the deserted, wooded 
road. Inside one car, Hicks holds a secured cellular to his 
ear as Jones drives. 


HICKS (/n/o phone. mid-conversation) We got him. He 
put a call into his assistant. They ran voice-print compar- 
isons, got a positive ID. He called from a pay phone near a 
bus stop in Temperanceville. 


INTERCUT WITH: A WELL-FURNISHED LIVING ROOM 
~ NIGHT 

Reynolds sits on a couch. On the TV is a “paused” image 
of a C-SPAN broadcast of Senate hearings. 


HICKS /0.5.) Small town south of Salisbury. Two motels. I've 


got five units enroute now with two more intercepting the bus. 
REYNOLDS (kav. If he’s not on the bus, seal up the town. If 
he's there, maybe it’s for a reason. Put him under surveillance. 
Let's see if he’s contacted by Brill, or anyone else for that matter. 
HICKS /0.8.) And if he is? 

REYNOLDS Sve where they go, what they do. I want Brill’s 
residence, his vehicles, anything and anyone that had expo- 
sure to Dean. All of it needs to be sealed up, then sterilized. 
Keep surveillance fresh and loose. If you need Keyhole assets, 
let me know. 


Reynolds disconnects and remotes “play.” On the 1V the 


SENATE HEARING continues with Senator Albert explain- 


ing the merits of the Anti-Terrorism Bill to several skeptical 


Senators. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

Dean's asleep. There’s a SOFT SHUFFLING SOUND. The 
CAMERA EXPLORES for the source, moving by win- 
dows, flashing neon, a TV, finally the door. We PUSH 
CLOSER as a MULE TOOL snakes under the door; a sim- 
ple device made of a metal rod, a rubber strap and string. 


The “tool” pops upright against the door's inside. The 
strap drapes over the doorknob, tightens. The doorknob 
turns and opens. SOMEONE slips in - 


CLOSE ON DEAN asleep. A HAND covers his mouth. 
Dean's eyes go wide. Then he sees it’s BRILL. He calms. 


BRILL (WW dispering) Get dressed. We're leaving. 


EXT. CAPE CHARLES - 4 A.M. 

Establishing. The 10-mile Chesapeake Bay Bridge Tunnel 
crossing the Bay like a serpent worming toward distant 
Norfolk. Traffic is thin at this hour. 


NEWSCASTER (0.8. ) (Mid-broadcast) Dean, the attorney 
recently under investigation for a Russian money-laundry 
scheme, was seen leaving Ms. Banks’ apartment late last night. 


We PUSH IN on a TOYOTA PICK-UP truck heading south. 


INT. PICKUP - SAME TIME 
Brill drives, more calm but still cautious. 


NEWSCASTER /0..8.) He's believed armed and danger- 
ous. Police are seeking your help. 

Brill ejects a cassette from the in-dash, hands it to Dean. 
BRILL Taped it off the midnight news. You're a celebrity. Not 
that I'm a star-fucker. | just knew if | wanted to see that 
money, I'd better make my move. Hundred-twenty “k” buys a 
lot of wet-dreams. 
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DEAN | said a hundred. 


BRILL Price rises with temperature and right now you're red- 
hot. If you can do better, be my guest. I'll just let you out here. 


Dean stares in silence. He knows Brill has him. Brill tight- 
ens as he nervously eyes the rearview mirror. 


BRILL’S POV - Car headlights following in the distance. 


BRILL You call anyone? 

DEAN What do you mean? 

BRILL Did you make a7) calls? 

DEAN Just my assistant. | called him at home. 


BRILL Goddamnit! What'd I tell you?! No calls, nothing 
electronic. 


DEAN | didn't use my name. | called from a pay-phone a 
mile from the motel. 


Brill is pissed, really pissed. He slows, then does a boollegger s 
U-turn. Several cars pass by in the opposite direction. Brill 
watches as the cars disappear down the road. 


BRILL You don't get it. They go through your phone records. 
They fuckin’ monitor everyone you called in the last year. 
Then they just sit back, wait for you to show. (Eyeing road- 
way) They're on us. Sure as shit. 


Brill turns off the headlights, does another U-turn, pulls 
off on an emergency pull-off. stops. He turns off the 
engine, rolls down the window, looks up into the night 
sky, listens. 


BRILL’S POV - A cloudy night. Silent except for the 
water and a distant foghorn. No sounds of aircraft. 


DEAN (Looking up as well) | don't hear anything. (On 
BRILL’ silence) Maybe you're wrong. 


Brill still says nothing, staring upward, listening. 


INT. NRO KEYHOLE-12 LAB - SAME TIME 
Re-establishing. A massive, dark place filled with glowing 
monitors, tech., analysts. 


CLOSE ON A MONITOR - displaying a live SAT feed 
showing a thermograph image of Brill’s truck. The color 
heat image of Brill looking upward is fairly clear. He pops 
his head back in the truck and pulls back on the road. 
The satellite continues tracking the truck. Watching, fol- 
lowing from 100 miles above. 


BRILL (0.8.) (Mid-conversation) One thing you've got to 
understand, it’s a consummated marriage. 


INT. TOYOTA — NIGHT 

Brill drives along a high fence surrounding acres of 
empty warehouses, docks and rust-bitten fences. He's 
still on constant alert, looking for signs of their presence. 


BRILL NSA's been in bed with the entire tele-communica- 
tions industry since the ‘40s. They've infected everything: 
banks, computers, phones, mail, you name it. (Sfopping 
near a gale) The more technology we buy into, the easier it 
is keeping tabs on us. It’s a brave new world. (Handing 
DEAN keys) 


DEAN (Gelling oul) How do you know so much? 


BRILL | use to work for ‘em out at the Yakima Intercept 
Station. 


DEAN You worked for the NSA? 


BRILL | was a traffic analyst. | snooped in on people's phone 
calls. 


DEAN (Opening gale) How'd you get around the tap 
orders? 


BRILL Didn't need one. There’s a legal loophole. They can 
tap anything as long as it’s an airwave intercept. Cellulars 
and pagers are easy enough. (Driving through) Hard-line 
calls we'd pick off the relays as they were being fed into 
ground cables or fired up to the SATS. Imagine a fat tit and a 
Somalian baby. We'd suck in everything. All foreign, most 
domestic. (DEAN re-closes the gale) Domestic was my group. 
Druggies, radicals, loudmouths. Anyone we wanted. 


DEAN (Climbing back in) How'd you have the man- 
power to do that? 


BRILL (Driving again) Meade has 18 underground acres of 
computers. They scan phone calls for target words like 
“bomb,” “President” “assassinate,” or phone numbers, 
voice-prints, whatever we wanted. When the computers found 
something, it was bounced to comparative analysis. And that 
was twenty years ago. With digital? Shit, they can suck a salt 
grain off a beach. 


DEAN Why'd you leave? 


BRILL It was ‘72. We were supposed to find the Red link 
behind the anti-war movement. Nixon had a hair up his ass 
for it. We found nothing. I figured we had enough problems 
without monitoring a Berkeley kid's class schedule. So I split. 
Sold my story to Ramparts. NSA had their johnson in a 
wringer over that one. 


DEAN They come after you? 


BRILL Nah. There'd be too much disclosure to prosecute me. 
So they ruined my records and made sure I'd never hold a 
real job again. They drove me underground. 


The pickup stops by a long two-story warehouse. 


BRILL Now | sell my skills to some of the very people they're 
after. Go figure. 


Brill climbs out, SLAMS the door. Dean takes the place in. 
DEAN Looks like Detroit. 


BRILL Sinells like it too. Old Navy base. Empty except for me 
and two caretakers, 


INT. WAREHOUSE - NIGHT 

Brill and Dean enter the second story of a large, empty 
structure. In the center of the cavernous space, a win- 
dowless cinder-block room built on 5-foot supports. A 
paranoid’s fantasy come true. 


BRILL Call it the Jar. Built it myself. No phone or utility lines 
going in. 

Brill opens a side door revealing a mini-generator. He 
pushes the start button. The generator HUMS to life. 

BRILL Self-contained, unplugged from the world. (Opening 
Jar door) Nothing for a wire bug to piggy-back in on. That 
leaves only transmitters and | signal-sweep for those. (7zrn- 
ing on light) Welcome to Santa's workshop. 


INT. JAR 

A simple place. No windows, filled with electronics, all 
cutting edge of surveillance. Creature comforts are sec- 
ondary, a cot to sleep on, a place to sit, a hot plate. 


BRILL Now let's see what you've got. 


EXT. DOCKS - DAWN 

Dean's alone, eyes crusty, smoking a cig. A quiet 
moment as he sits dockside watching ugly Norfolk rise 
from dawn’s fog. 


BRILL /0.5.) A real breath-taker, huh? 

Dean turns. Brill stands bebind him. He looks back at the 
city. 

DEAN Seems like another life out there. 

BRILL It is. Come on, | made coffee. 


EXT. WAREHOUSE ALLEY - MORNING 
They walk through the maze of structures, heading back. 


BRILL Good news is I found the bullet you were looking for. 
It’s gold-plated. You can bring down the whole rotten mess 
with it. Bad news is it’s radioactive. 


DEAN \hiy? What is it? 
CLOSE ON A SURVEILLANCE CAMERA VIEW of Dean 


and Brill in black-and-white, time-coded video. They're 
not alone. 


BRILL Digitized video of Congressman Hamersley. It was 
loaded right into the game-cartridge. The time-codes say it 
was taken just before he was murdered. 


BACK ON DEAN, his mind racing, trying to fit the pieces. 


DEAN “Murdered?” Why do you say that? 


BRILL Just before he died, Hamersley met with John 
Reynolds, DDO of the NSA. A sanctimonious ass with a capital 
“A.” The video shows them arguing about the Anti-Terrorism 
Bill in the park up there. 


DEAN (/)2¢diale realization) Shenandoah. 
BRILL Shenandoah? 


DEAN The Zavitz connection. It all fits. 


ON A ROOFTOP - TWO MEN in overalls, a surveillance 
team, follow Brill and Dean with parabolic microphones. 
Nearby, another MAN crouches low with a scrambler 
phone pinned to his ear. 


DEAN (0.5.) (Coming through headphones) Hamersley 
crashed on a road leaving Shenandoah, the same park 
Zavitz was filming in. By a fluke, Zavitz’s cameras caught 
their meeting. 


BACK ON BRILL AND DEAN walking, unaware of the 
danger. Dean's mind spins as the puzzle falls into place. 


DEAN Moments later, Hamersley dies in a crash. Somehow 
the NSA discovers an incriminating tape exists of the meet- 
ing. A tape linking the head of the NSA to the death of a Con- 
gressman. It’s nitro. They go after Zavitz but he dies before 
thev recover it. They search everywhere, find nothing, so they 
come after me, the one loose end. But why Hamersley? 
(Before BRILL can answer) Because he was a member of 
the House/Senate Task Force committee investigating the 
Anti-Terrorism Bill. 


BRILL The Bill legalizing all surveillance in the phones, the 
data-bases, the nets. 


DEAN What you say the NSAs been doing illegally for years 
will become legal and admissible as court evidence. Hello, 
Big Brother. 


CLOSE ON HANDS opening cases revealing two high- 
powered HK sniper rifles with silenced barrels and bi- 
pods. They're quickly assembled by TWO MEN dressed 
as Con-Ed repairmen. 


DEAN (0..8.) (Radio-mic effect) Hamersley, no doubt, saw 
the Bill for what it was; a Constitutional threat. 
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BACK ON DEAN AND BRILL approaching the ware- 
house. Brill eyes the rooftop of a warehouse, some- 
thing's wrong up there. 


DEAN Reynolds hears Hamersley’s a problem, that he’s get- 
ting the Task Force to squash the Bill. So he asks for a quiet 
meeting in Shenandoah, thinking he could change Hamers- 
lev’s mind. Which brings us to the Zavitz tape. 


BRILL Where Hamersley goes verbal and tells Reynolds 
where to stick it. A couple minutes later, he cooks in his car. 


SOMEWHERE ELSE - A SNIPER TEAM moves into 
rooftop position. 


DEAN (0..5.) (Kadio-mic effect) Reynolds saves the vote by 
removing the dissension. A new Hoover. 


BRILL /0.5.) Same guy, different style. Death's extreme. A 
ruined life’s easier. Same effect. Neutralization. All they need’s 
dirt and that’s just data-base probing. 


SNIPERS’ POV - It's a long shot, maybe half a mile, past 
two buildings, down an alley to a warehouse entrance. 
But with these guns, these men, it’s a turkey shoot. 


DEAN /0..5.) No more physical break-ins, no more Water- 
gates blowing up in your face. 


Nearby, Pratt waits for word on a communicator. Every- 
things in place. Everythings ready. 


BRILL /0.5.) If the Bill passes, the collection process will all 
be legal and usable against any John Doe deemed a threat 
because of their beliefs, the books they read, the movies they 
see, their religion, anything at all. 


CLOSE ON SNIPER’S EYE. Hawk-like, following Brill, 
leading him like a duck, waiting for the “kill-zone. 


BRILL /0.5.) And we're just sheep bleating for it, giving up 
our rights because we're so fuckin’ afraid about being the 
next victim of a terrorist attack. 


FINGERS MOVE TO TRIGGERS, caress smooth metal. 


BRILL /0.8.) Christ. You've got better odds being struck by 
lightning. The media's done a fine job pumping fear to sell 
this shit. 


Brill and Dean enter the open area by the warehouse. 
The snipers have the shot. Dean’s a hairsbreadth from 
decapitation. 


BRILL Pass the screwin’ Bill, give “em what they want. Then 
slam another Nixon in office and watch the leashes come off. 


INT. VAN COMMAND POST 

Hicks watches and hears all on monitors inside the van. 
He's about to give the “go” when he sees something 
unexpected. 


HICKS (/r/0 radio-mic) Wait! 


ON THE ROOFTOPS - Trigger-fingers freeze. Pratt shifts 
the binocular-view to an adjacent alley. 


PRATT’S POV - STAN, the caretaker, late 60s, drives a 
golf-cart with TWIN GIRLS in pigtails toward Brill and 
Dean. They pull to a stop near Brill and Dean. 


STAN Say hi to Jessie and Patty. They're visiting their 
grandpa for the weekend. 

BRILL Cute. They must take after your wife. Didn't see your 
pigeons this morning. 

STAN Fed ‘em 20 minutes ago. Hundreds up there. Girls got 
a big kick. 

Brill again scans the area. It's quiet. Too quiet. Then be 
sees a brief reflection of light from a warehouse rooftop. 
STAN We're off to the moth-balled sub. Let ‘em play sub- 
commander, Catch you later. 


Stan and the girls drive off. The snipers have the shot but 
it’s too late. Brill and Dean have entered. 


THE WAREHOUSE 


EXTREME CLOSE-UP - a miniature video snorkel camera 
suddenly peers down through a rooftop skylight. 


VIDEO LENS’ POV - A fisheye view of Dean and Brill 
entering the warehouse. 


BRILL Knowledge is a powerful thing. It creates and destroys. 
Free-flowing info's a threat to any bogus cabal. 


Brill and Dean walk toward the Jar. Tensions high as they 
pass by windows, each affording a possible shot to snipers 
oulside. 


BRILL The Moscow coup. Yeltsin survived for two reasons. 
Bush ordered the NSA to give Yeltsin all the intercepted phone 
and radio comm. between the plotters and two. 


Brill knows somethings wrong. His environments been 
violated. Then he bears a CREAK from the ceiling above. 
Brill makes no big head moves, just bis darting eyes 
searching. 


BRILL The bad guys forgot to knock out the SAT dishes. 
News flowed. The Generals lost control. 





Then Brill sees something, a MOVING SHADOW in a sky- 
light. Brill plays cool. Unwarranted moves would alert 
any observers. 


DEAN Some restraints are needed. No one needs to know 
how to make a fertilizer bomb. 


BRILL (1 locking Jar door) Agreed. During the Gulf War 
the NSA got an intercept. Iraqi agents were in New York ready 
to sprav food markets with a bacterial agent when the ground 
war began. If the NSA said anything, they'd start a city-wide 
panic. So they sat on it. People got sick, we rode out the storm. 
(Entering the Jar) So who decides what's okay? What isn't? 
The information police? What other ideas get choked off? 
(Securing door behind him) Peace and warfare are now 
based on information superiority, the control of knowledge. 
But it’s a Global Village. (Walking fo workbench) Into moves 
instantly. There's no borders anymore. They're scared shitless. 


They near a bench jammed with electronics. An old poster 
reads; “Just because you're paranoid doesn't mean 
they're not out to get you. Anonymous.” 


BRILL Control communication, control society. Hearts and 
minds. It’s that simple. 


The Hamersley/Reynolds meeting plays on the monitor. 
Brill’s attention is elsewhere though, hunting for more 
MNITUSION SIGNS. 


BRILL (Ges/uring to monitor) And it starts here. A suicide, 
a car crash. Democracy’s illusion’s still intact, but truth is 
they've undermined the whole friggin’ system. 


Brill quickly ejects a transfer video of the Hamersley meet- 
ing and removes several additional items from the bench. 


DEAN Well, it’s not over yet. We've got three days before the 
vote. And a video that could create a political scandal that'd 
make the FBI file probe look like a play-school incident. 


BRILL Come here. | wanna show you something. 

Brill walks to a door, untocks it, enters. 

A NARROW HALL/CLOSET jammed with shelves and 
gadgets. Brill closes the door. His mood flips like a 
switch. 

BRILL Goddamnit! 

He rips a bag from a shelf. opens it. It’s stuffed with cash. 
DEAN \\ hat’ 

BRILL They're here, that’s “what.” Someone's up by the sky- 
light, there're others outside on the roof. | fuckin’ knew it. 


Brill quickly stuffs essentials into the bag: laptop, cellular. 
cables, whatever, Finally, he reaches bebind a vent. pulling 


out an oven-timer and some C-4. He hooks det. cord and 
a timer to the explosive. then turns the timer dial. Exit time. 


BRILL (//e Z/PPERS bag, shoulders it) This whole place 
morphs into a rock pile in five minutes. 


DEAN Jesus Christ. You out of your mind? 


Brill moves a water dispenser revealing a trapdoor in the 


floor. 


BRILL You think they're gonna let us stroll outta here know- 
ing what we know? (Opening trapdoor, climbing down) 
Now you can follow me or whatever. I don’t give a shit. 'm 
gone. (Eyeing his watch) You got four minutes. 


With that. Brill’s gone. Dean looks at the hole then the 
door. One way be becomes a fugitive: the other. a man in 


Jail or worse. Decision time. 


INT. VAN 

CLOSE ON MONITOR showing a fisheye of the ware- 
house as seen from the skylight video-snorkel. Only 
time-code ticks away. 


Hicks, eyes expressionless, eyes the monitor, hunting for 
sign of Brill and Dean. He speaks into his radio-mic. 
HICKS What do you got? Anything? 

PRATT 0.8.) No. No sign. 

HICKS Start moving, start going in. 

INT. WAREHOUSE OFFICE 


Brill and Dean huddle in an abandoned first-floor office 
near a door. Brill peeks out through a window to see - 


A deserted alley, a potential killing-zone until the safety 
of the next warehouse. Brill checks his watch. 


DEAN Whit are we waiting for? 
BRILL Whe diversion. 
INTERCUT WITH: JONES leading THREE MEN through 


the warehouse, guns ready, going pillar to pillar, taking 
no chances. 


CLOSE ON TIMER TICKING the last minute. 


Jones motions two men toward the empty office at the far 
end while he and another climb stairs to the second floor. 


INSIDE OFFICE, Dean sees movement in a curved 
observation mirror. Two armed men approaching. He 


turns to speak when - 


BRILL Down! 
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THE WORLD EXPLODES - The entire second floor of 
the warehouse ROCKS outward in a fireball of debris. 


INSIDE STAIRWELL - JONES and another are blown o 
their feet. , 


ON THE FIRST FLOOR - the men moving on the offices 
are buried in rubble. 


OUTSIDE THE WAREHOUSE - Dean and Brill run across 
the alley. Brill KICKS open the door to - 


THE SECOND WAREHOUSE where the BLACK CHEVY 
is parked in the shadows. Brill goes to the nearest tire, 
lets air HISS out. 


BRILL Empty the tires ‘til they're a/most flat. 

Brill jumps in the Chevy. Turns the key. The engine 
IGNITES. Pure muscle. Dean leaps in. Brill STOMPS pedal 
fo metal. Tires SCREECH. The Chevy hurtles through the 
warebouse toward a shut garage door. Brill CLICKS a 
remote. The door rises. 


OUTSIDE THE WAREHOUSE - The Chevy VOMITS out- 
ward, ROARS around a corner, then speeds down a road 
lined with warehouses. 


Dean looks down an intersecting road to glimpse a SAT- 
URN sedan gaining on a parallel road. 


BRILL Where's your gun? 


They pass an area with no warebouses. The Saturn turns, 
heading straight at them. 


DEAN Back in the warehouse. 


The Saturn pulls on the road behind them. A man in the 
Saturn leans out and FIRES an assault rifle. The side 
window by Dean’s head SHATTERS. Brill one-hands his 
pistol, checks the load. 


DEAN Give me that. You're driving, 
BRILL You sure? Those are Feds. 
DEAN (/iking pistol) | didn’t see a warrant, did you? 


The Chevy enters a narrow lane, the Saturn right behind. 
With the Chevys tires flat and FLAPPING, the Saturn hugs 
their ass. Dean looks back as the riflenan again FIRES. 


The rear window EXPLODES. Dean pops up, FIRES three 
quick, well-placed rounds. The Saturn swerves, drops 
back. Brill’s impressed. Dean looks forward to see an exit 
road blocked by an iron cross-bar. Brill, unfazed, pushes 
the Chevy faster. Beam or no beam, hes going through. 


BRILL Hope we let out enough air. 


They near the beam. It’s heavy. Clearly not the type to crash 
through, but maybe under; 100 yards—50—20— 


BRILL Grab your ankles, Counselor! 


Brill and Dean bit the deck as the CHEVY'S HOOD scrapes 


just under the beam. The windshield frame takes the full 


impact. The beam SLICES through steel and glass, decapi- 
tating the auto. They emerge on the other side minus roof 
and windows as— 


The Saturn SCREECH-STOPS inches from beam and 
debris. A man leaps out, shoulders rifle, aims, but the 
Chery disappears around a building. 


EXT. HIGHWAY - EARLY MORNING 
A foggy morning. The rural highway’s deserted at this 
early hour. The Chevy RUMBLES by, a dog fleeing hell. 


INT. CHEVY 
Dean and Brill, windblown but alive, remove shards of 
glass. Brill eyes the road behind him. Empty. Looks like 
they're clear. 


BRILL (/:nergized) Fuckin’ A! 
DEAN (Glad to be alive) Fuckin’ a. 


Bul then they HEAR ROTOR THUMPS as a_ black 
unmarked HELICOPTER appears over a fog-laced hillside. 
swooping down. 

Brill FLOORS it. The helicopter drops in closer as Brill 
swerves back and forth while taking a curve at 70-plus on 


flapping tires. A helicopter SHARPSHOOTER aims with an 


M-106. 


A SPRAY of high-powered slugs suddenly RIP into the 
Chevys hood. The engine starts KNOCKING. 


BRILL These cocksuckers don’t quit. 


The road straightens. Up abead, a tunnel. If they can 
make that. WHAM! More bullets slice metal. RADIATOR 
FLUID starts HISSING, the Chevy starts dying. Brill STOMPS 
the pedal, squeezing oul every last kick of horse. 

Rubber FLAPS. Tires shred. Steam HISSES. Engine KNOCKS. 
Bullets FLY. Impacts rip door panels, shatter windows, 
shred seats. That they're still alive is a miracle. The helt- 
copter swoops in lower and closer for the kill-shot. 


INSIDE HELICOPTER - The sharpshooter lines Dean in 
his sights. 


SHARPSHOOTER (/i) ?//.07. calmly) Closer. Closer. 
Steady. 

The pilot keeps pace. dropping closer. The sharpshooter has 
the shot. Easy. But the Chevy reaches the tunnel’s maw on 





sparking, SCREECHING wheel rims. 


The helicopter pulls up, missing the hill by inches but not 
the power-lines, nearly invisible in the fog. 


The pilot sees them, too late. The helicopter flies into a web 
of cables. The upper rotor slices neatly off. The helicopter s 
body rockets downward to the road where it bounces and 
skids like rock on water until it MEETS an oncoming 
semi-truck head-on. KA-BLAMM!! While 





INSIDE THE TUNNEL - Brill tries steering, but metal 
wheels on concrete don’t work. The car shimmies like 
on ice. SPARKS VOLCANO as they BASH into the tun- 
nel's wall, GRINDING to a stop. 


INT. DODGE - SAME TIME 

A vintage Dodge. GRUNGE-DUDE blasts HITS as he 
enters the tunnel, unaware of the mayhem behind him. 
He slows, seeing a smoking wreck ahead. Closer, he 
sees Dean waving him down. He slows more. Bad move. 
Brill opens his rear door, leaps in, pistol aimed at 
GRUNGE-DUDE’S face. Dean leaps in front. 


BRILL | won't hurt you. Just drive. You'll make a quick two 
hundred. 


GRUNGE-DUDE (/e«pinig from car) Take it. It’s yours, 
man. 


And with that he’s gone. Jumping over the divider, run- 
ning down a bill as fast as his skinny legs will carry him. 


Dean slides into the drivers seat, drops it in gear, goes. 


The Dodge erupts from the tunnel. Up ahead. the Saturn 
and another car approach fast in the opposite lane, speed- 


ing toward the tunnels maw. The cars fly by, unaware of 


Dean and Brill passing in the Dodge. 


The Dodge continues on, fading into the fog. 


EXT. NSA HEADQUARTERS - DAY 

Establishing. An aerial shot. We see it’s an enormous 
complex. A thousand acres in size, second only to the 
Pentagon. 


SUPER: NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY, FORT MEADE, 
MARYLAND 


INT. REYNOLDS’ OFFICE —- DAY 

CLOSE ON TV MONITOR showing a news broadcast of 
burning commercial airline wreckage scattered over a 
large field. 


NEWSCASTER /().5.) Witnesses report seeing what looked 
like a surface-to-air missile strike the 747. Moments later, the 


plane exploded into a fireball and crashed into this field. So 
far, seven international terrorist organizations have claimed 
credit for the downing. The President has promised to find 
those responsible, but for now has urged caution and restraint. 


Reynolds sits in bis office eveing the broadcast, Hicks 
stands opposite. The office is a big affair befitting a man 
running the world’ largest intelligence-gathering organt- 
zation. A place oozing power. 


REYNOLDS (7 /H/CKS) 231 people. Twelve were members 
of a girls’ high school volleyball team. | can’t even imagine 
what those parents are going through because I'm in such 
pain right now. (Shaking his head) If there's any good here, 
it’s that the spin-off from this horror will give us the votes we 
need to get the Anti-Terrorism Bill through. I pray, | really do, 
because I sincerely believe it’s the last chance for this country. 
(Muting 1V volume) The one thing that can still jeopardize 
the Bill is Dean and that tape. (Pointing al desk files) Take a 
look, take a real good look here. SAT photos of a Chinese mis- 
sile base going up in Burma, military intercepts from Iraq, a 
plutonium threat out of Oman, troop moves in North Korea, 
DEA requests. | brief the President weekly. It's my job, it's 
what I do. (Building in fury) So how have | been spending 
my last week? Damage control. Keeping the FBI and CIA in 
the dark about this Hamersley business. Worrying about you 
and your job, and about a lawyer and a videotape! Now where 
in-the-fuck are they?! 


HICKS We don't know. 


Reynolds can only shake bis head as he shoves files into 
his briefcase. 


INT. NSA, C-CORRIDOR - DAY 

Reynolds and Hicks now walk down a white hallway 
three football fields in length, filled with bustling 
EMPLOYEES conservatively dressed, security badges 
clipped to their jackets. 


HICKS We found two sets of latent prints in the rubble of 
Brill’s studio. One was Dean’s, the other, we believe, belongs 
to Brill. We ran it and got a match on file. 


REYNOLDS Aid’ 

HICKS His real name’s Edward Lyle, a former NSA Traffic- 
analyst at Yakima ‘til “72. 

Hicks takes a file from bis briefcase, handing it to 
Reynolds like an unpinned grenade. Reynolds stops dead 
in his tracks. 

REYNOLDS Jou ve got to be kidding. 

HICKS He had GS-12 clearance. Left because of moral prob- 
lems with our Domestic Program. 


Veins throb in Reynolds neck. He's mad. boiling mad, his 


facade is cracking. 
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REYNOLDS Jesus Christ. Dean’s with Lyle? That scumbag 
we've been trying to find for twenty years? 


HICKS Yes. And they have the video. That's confirmed. 


REYNOLDS So they know everything. Every-goddamn- 
thing. The two of them. Lyle and Dean. (/7 utler disbelief) 
Dean has no money, nothing. And he’s making, asses out of us. 


HICKS He has Lyle. Lyle has resources. 


REYNOLDS (/)e facade cracks) And we have a SIX HUN- 
DRED FUCKIN’ BILLION DOLLAR ORGANIZATION! GOD- 
DAMNIT, HICKS! (Finger stabbing HICKS’ chest) Now you 
find ‘em. I don’t care if you have to go door to door looking 
under rocks. This is highest priority! No more breaks! For 
them or you! Now you end it and end it now! 


Reynolds storms off leaving Hicks to ponder his fate. 


EXT. USED-CAR LOT - DAY 

Establishing. Plastic flags and PRICES SLASHED signs. A 
place where cash talks big with few questions asked. A 
blue Taurus pulls off the lot. Not flashy. Not noticeable. 


DEAN /0..5.) ... Let’s take the tape to WHKH, I'll hand it 
directly to the News department. 


INT. TAURUS —- SAME TIME 
Brill drives, Dean thinks. 


BRILL Right. A big-shot attorney wanted on a murder-one 
wrap. Not the best move. And like I said, no station ’II run it. 
The NSA’ got their fingers wrapped around all of ‘em. Time- 
Life buried Zapruder’s film for fifteen years. You're dreaming 
if vou think this'll be different. 

DEAN Whit about newspapers? Magazines? 


BRILL Same thing. They know we have it. They'll be watching. 
INT. TAURUS — NIGHT 

Dean now drives, still thinking as Brill tries to sleep. 
DEAN Whit if we do a mailing to Congressmen? 


BRILL Never get through. Ever since the Unabomber, all 
packages to Congressional members are screened, X-raved, 
then hand-searched for explosives. 

DEAN Whit if we hand-deliver to their homes or office? 
BRILL Forget it. Area’s wired with surveillance. They'll be 
looking for those moves, put everything they got out there to 
stop us. Until that vote, it ll be a beehive of shit. Reynolds’ ll 
yank every string he has to make sure we don’t go public. 
Dean keeps thinking. Finally, he turns on NEWS-RADIO. 


NEWSCASTER /0).8.) And Senator Sam Albert is expected 
tomorrow at Boston University— 


EXT. DINER - NIGHT 
Establishing. One of the lesser business districts. A greasy 
hole-in-the-wall serving great burgers and great drunks. 


NEWSCASTER /0..5.) —where he'll address a group of 
lawmakers and mothers of murdered children on gun-con- 
trol issues— 


INT. DINER - SAME TIME 
CLOSE ON TV OVER BAR - A NEWSCASTER continues 
“live” 


NEWSCASTER — while at the same time, solidifying 
last-minute support for the Anti-Terrorism Bill, the controver- 
sial legislation whose passage is expected with bipartisan sup- 
port. This comes in the wake of the TWA downing. 


Brill and Dean sit in a dark booth. Brill wolfs a burger 
and beer while Dean eyes the 1V. mind turning. 


DEAN Alright. We dump it on the Internet. 


BRILL Have you seen how fuckin’ slow the Net is? It'd take 
ten minutes to unload enough video so people knew what the 
hell it was. It'd take the NSA maybe forty seconds to see the 
shit entering the Net and shut down the access phone line. 


DEAN What if there was no line. What if we transmitted it 
over a cellular? 


BRILL They'd shut down the pin number. If they couldn't do 
that, they'd shut down the whole system, all the relays. 
They've done it before. Takes maybe two minutes. 


NEWSCASTER /0.8.) This will be the last stop for the 
Senator's whirlwind, eight-city tour before the Congressional 
vote on Tuesday. 


Dean focuses on the newscast as an idea begins to form. 


DEAN We need someone powerful, beyond reproach. Some- 
one both sides would listen to. Like Senator Sam Albert. 


BRILL (Digving in DEAN'S fries) Good idea, Deano. The 
biggest supporter of the Bill they've got. 


DEAN Just listen. We take a creative approach and get ‘em 
both, the Bill and Reynolds. The NSA’s expecting a direct 
attack. We sweep instead. Albert's the last person they'd expect 
Us to go to. 


BRILL Because it's a waste of time. He's ultra-conservative 
and butt-tight with the intelligence community. He'd be the 
last one to blow a whistle. 


DEAN And that’s why he’s perfect. We turn him. Just like 
DePinto. And we do it in a way that he thinks it’s his idea. 
And instead of being reluctant, he's willing, more than will- 
ing. We flip their biggest supporter into their worst enemy. 


Brill eyes Dean, liking what he hears. 








A MONTAGE OF EVENTS: 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 
Brill educates Dean on simple ways to alter one’s 


appearance. 


DEAN /1:0.) Senator Sam Albert. Senior Republican, well- 
respected and squeaky-clean. 


INT. BOSTON UNIVERSITY, AUDITORIUM - DAY 

A large Auditorium. Preparations are made for Senator 
Albert's upcoming speech. Brill and Dean casually case 
the area for vulnerabilities. 


DEAN /1/0.) We'll go after him, bait him. Play the NSA's 
game, but badly. 


EXT. LE MERIDIAN HOTEL, BOSTON - DAY 
Establishing. A five-star affair overlooking Massachusetts 
Bay. 


DEAN /1/0.) We'll create evidence, irrefutable stuff. 


INT. HOTEL LOBBY - SAME TIME 

CHRISTA HAWKINS, late-20s, the Senator's good-look- 
ing advance person, stands at registration securing rooms 
for the arriving Senator and his team. 


DEAN (1:0. ) Lead Albert by the nose to one doorstep, one 
conclusion. Get him so lathered-up, so hot, he can’t see the 
light of day. Then when he’s fat with anger, we'll set the hook 
and drop the video right in his sweet, receptive lap. He'll turn 
in a heartbeat after he sees that tape. He knew Hamersley. It'll 
be the last thing the NSA expects. 

Next to him looking conservative and now altered in 
appearance is Dean, eavesdropping on the Senator's room 
numbers and any other pertinent info. 


EXT. RADIO SHACK - DAY 
Establishing. One of those cheesy places in a mini-mall. 


BRILL (1:0.) Fuckin’ lawyers. It’s good, real good. But we 
need to re-stock some basics. 


INT. RADIO SHACK - SAME TIME 
Brill and Dean go shopping, selecting devices which can 
completely monitor a person's life. 


BRILL Bugs, frequency scanners, contact mics, transmitters, 
pinholes, fiber-optics. 
The items are piled on the counter and paid for in cash. 


INT. MOTEL ROOM - DAY 
The curtains are drawn. Devices cover the table and bed. 


BRILL /1/0.) Then I'll need to show you the how-to's. Plant- 
ing bugs, tapping phones, getting into phone circuit boxes. 
Typical stuff. 


Brill educates Dean on the basics using the motel room's 
door, walls, windows. phones as a classroom. 


BRILL /1/0.) Hiding transmitters, locking cellular phone 
signals, cracking locks. To do it bad, you need to know how to 
do it good. What they look for and how. 


INT. TAURUS - DAY 
Dean drives while Brill sits with his open PC lap-top con- 
nected to his cellular phone. 


BRILL A ‘modified’ OKI 900 interfaced with a lap-top creates 
one of the seven wonders of the hacker's world. (Referring fo 
cell-phone) | got into the software, did some code rewriting and 
turned it into one of the best scan-locking systems around. 


CLOSE ON SCREEN - A street map appears with posi- 
tions of the network's relays. Lines appear indicating all 
in-progress cellular calls along with their locations. 


BRILL ‘This is every call on the grid. | can Jock and position 
anvone | want and follow them hand-offs in real-time. 


BRILL (On DEAN'S look) Pick a number, Deano. You're 
about to add “Violation of the Electronics Communication 
Privacy Act” to your bloating criminal record. 


Dean points to a call. Brill PUNCHES the number into the 
cellular, the phone locks on the signal. Through the PC. we 
hear RINGING. then an ANSWERING VOICE. 

WOMAN'S VOICE /0(.5.) Super-Shuttle. How may | 
help you? 

MAN’S VOICE /0..8.) This is John Phillips, 102 Stern 


Drive in Brockton. I'll need an airport ride Friday 6 P.M. with 
a return pickup Monday at 5. There'll be two of us. 


BRILL (70 DEAN. disconnecting) Need a place to stay for 
the weekend? A new TV? The world’s your oyster, Counselor, if 
vou have the tools. (Brill repeats process) 


ANOTHER MAN’S VOICE /().5.) Triple-A Emergency 


Road Service. May | have your name and membership number? 


YOUNG WOMAN'S VOICE (0...) Colleen Crane. 
Card number 020-PLUS-3421. Expiration 12/98. I'm in a red 
‘92 Porsche Targa on the Parkway near Arlington. My car 
died, won't restart. 


BRILL (/0 DEAN. disconnecting) Cute and rich. Should we 
answer the call? 


DEAN Unbelievable. 
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BRILL America’s new pastime. All for a $100 Scanner at Radio 
Shack. But enough fun, Albert should be in town by now. 


Brill dials his computer into a new line. TONES and COM- 
MANDS fly quick as Brill’s computer modems into another. 


BRILL |'m dialing into AmeriTech’s data-base. Once you 
know the access commands it’s easy as shit to tap into the 
motherlode. 


CLOSE ON COMPUTER SCREEN showing endless data 
listing names, addresses and program source code. 


BRILL Billing addresses and identity codes for all cellular 
calls in the state. Now all we have to do is scan for the wanted 
man and, bingo. (Seeing ALBERT’s name) There's Albert's 
1).C. office address and his phone's identity code. (Punching 
code in phone) Now we just reprogram our phone with his 
ID) code and presto change-o. We've just created a receiver 
tuned permanently to the Senator's phone. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0...) (\id-conversation) | don't 
think it could've gone any better. How's Deb and the 
grandkids? 


BRILL Sound's like the old fart himself. 


EXT. FREEWAY - SAME TIME 
A customized RV zips down the highway. 


SENATOR’S WIFE (0.5) Melissa has a fever. When will 


you be in the room? 


INT. RV - SAME TIME 

It's a plush affair befitting a career Senior Senator. Albert 
speaks on the cellular phone while his Chief Aide, 
PATRICK CARY, early 30s, a future force on the Hill, 
reviews last-minute changes for Albert's upcoming 
speech. 


SENATOR ALBERT Later tonight. We're going to the 
campus now. I'll call you after I've checked in. (Beat) Yes, 
dear, | love you too. 


INT. LE MERIDIAN HOTEL, LOBBY - DAY 

Christa stands at the front desk as the clerk hands her 
several FAXES. Dean, disguised, sits across the lobby 
reading a paper. 


DEAN'S POV - Christa exits the hotel to a waiting car. 


DEAN (/1:/0 concealed sleeve mic) She just left. You're free 
and clear. 


INT. HOTEL CORRIDOR - DAY 
Numbered doors on each side. Brill walks TOWARD 


CAMERA, hair slicked, mustache, wearing a suit with a 
briefcase in hand. 


BRILL /1:0.) The important thing about installations, have 
back-ups and be creative. 


He casually walks to a door, inserts an electric pick in the 
lock. Quickly opens it. 


INT. CHRISTA’S HOTEL ROOM - DAY 
SERIES OF SHOTS - Brill enters Christa’s room and 
opens his briefcase revealing tools and listening bugs. 


BRILL (1:0.) They may find one, but in most cases, they 
won't find all. 


He plants devices behind the headboard, inside the tele- 
phone, behind the desk, inside the 1V. 


Brill rifles through Christa’s personal items, eyeing paper- 
work, photographing interesting documents. Finally, Brill 
opens a connecting door, picks the second door lock, 
enters the adjoining suite, briefcase in hand. 


INT. CHRISTA’S HOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 
A clock reads 1:28 A.M. The lights are on, bed unslept 
in. Christa’s not seen. Then a connecting door opens. 


Christa steps from the Senator's adjoining suite in a silk 
robe, nothing underneath. She turns in the doorway 
revealing Albert naked in a towel. Christa gives him a 
sweet kiss good-night. 


CHRISTA See you in the morning, darling. 


Christa closes the door, climbs in bed, grabs the remote. 
She CLICKS on the TV. FEEDBACK SCREECHES from the set. 


She changes channel but SCREECHING continues. She tries 
furning the set off but it wont. She grabs the phone. Dials. 


CHRISTA (/1:/0 phone) Can you send someone up right 
away? I'm having a problem with my TV. (Bea?) It’s screech- 
ing and | can’t turn the damn thing off. 

Christa sees her VOICE causing the TV image to distort in 
SYNC. 


INT. HOTEL RESTAURANT - MORNING 
Senator Albert dines with an aide as Cary approaches, a 
grave look on his face. Cary takes a seat. 


SENATOR ALBERT What happened to you last night? 
He reaches in his case, pulls out one of Brill’s listening 
bugs and hands it to Albert who puts on his eyeglasses. 


CARY Christa found it last night attached to her TV. It's a 
listening bug. 





SENATOR ALBERT Jesus I. Christ. 


CARY We should have everything checked. There's a com- 
pany in Cambridge called Baudmore. They're discreet. Sena- 
tor Russell used ‘em when he had a situation. 


Seated next to Albert's table is Dean, unnoticed as he sips 
coffee, skims news and eavesdrops on their MURMURS 
with a small, concealed parabolic mic and ear-phone. 


SENATOR ALBERT Do it. | want somebody down here 
today. I've never heard of such a thing, 


EXT. STREET CORNER - DAY 

A phone distribution box is open revealing a mass of cir- 
cuit boards. Brill stands at the box like a phone repair- 
man, holding a circuit-dialer phone to his ear as he 
feigns work. 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. HOTEL LOBBY, NEWSSTAND - 
SAME TIME 
Dean watches Cary approach a pay phone. 


DEAN (/7:/0 sleeve mic) He's going to the pay phone outside 
the restaurant. It's a Cambridge company called Baudmore. 
Brill connects two alligator clips to a line inside the box. 
BRILL (Also into sleeve mic) Got it. 

Brill’s line-phone immediately RINGS. He waits, then 
ANSWETS. 

BRILL Baudmore Consultants. 

CARY Is Jerry Dickler in? 

BRILL Who's calling? 

CARY Pat Cary. | work for Senator Sam Albert. 


BRILL Jerry's on vacation. This is Neil. Can I help you? 


INT. SENATOR ALBERT'S HOTEL ROOM - DAY 

CLOSE ON A FREQUENCY COUNTER sweeping a chest 
of drawers. The device starts BUZZING, indicating a 
transmitter. Brill, disguised, is on hands and knees 
searching under a chest where he “discovers” the bug 
he planted earlier. 


BRILL (Removing transmitter) Oh, yeah. Got another 
one here. 


Brill shows it to Cary, a very embarrassed HOTEL MAN- 
AGER and a very serious HEAD OF HOTEL SECURITY. 


BRILL Nasty sucker. A 7V-703. Remote on-off, three-thou- 
sand-foot range. Shit, you could listen from the shopping 
mall across the street if you wanted. 


INT. SENATOR'S RV - DAY 
CLOSE ON BRILL now standing in front of Senator 
Albert. 


BRILL (As if same conversation) And all for a cool eight 
hundred bucks. But the stinger? Your average PI can't buy 
this if he wanted to. This puppy’s available to law enforce- 
ment only. 


The Senator and Cary face a pile of “electronic bugs” and 


fiber-optic lens as Brill walks them through one by one. 


CARY Such as? 

BRILL FBI, CIA, NSA, local cops. But what really convinced 
me was this— 

Brill unwraps a towel from the grease-covered NSA 
tracker he removed from Dean's BMW, presenting it to 
Albert as if it was Holy Grail. Albert leans forward in care- 


ful study. 


BRILL Yanked it off the bottom of your RV. It’s a Global Posi- 
tioning Tracker. Tracks your location to the inch and works 
directly with the spy satellites. It’s state-of-the-art stuff. Two 
generations ahead of anything on the market. In 15 years, 
I've never hauled in bug-tech like this. Only two agencies 
with those resources, CIA or NSA. Take your pick. 
SENATOR ALBERT (//c rises. shaking BRILLS hand) 
Mr. Lee, thank you for your help. (70 CARY) If you can leave 
me for a while. 

Cary and Brill exit the RV. The Senator, fuming, opens a 
book, looks up a phone number and PUNCHES it into 
his phone. 


SENATOR ALBERT (/):/0 phove) This is Sam Albert. Put 
me through to Langley, Dick Marshals office. 


INT. UNIVERSITY COFFEE SHOP - DAY 

A place packed with students, computers and teachers. 
Dean sits in a corner reading a magazine, but what he’s 
really watching is - 


A well-dressed man at the counter, his back to Dean, 
orders a coffee. The bulge beneath his arm says: pistol. 
The shield clipped to his belt says: Undercover Cop. 


What Dean doesn’t notice is the cop also watching him 
through a mirror behind the counter. Brill enters with his 
briefcase, sees Dean. Joins him. 


BRILL Albert's primed. Let him stew for a day then we'll feed 
him the tape. (7hen BRILL sees the COP) 
DEAN Came in four minutes ago. 


BRILL He won't do anything here. Not with all these people. 
Let's go. 


They're about to start for the front door when an unmarked 
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police car pulls up. Parks. No hope. Then 


FIVE BASKETBALL PLAYERS and their entourage flood in, 
loud and busy. By the time they've passed, Brill and Dean 
are gone. 





The cop scans, sees the back door swinging shut. 


EXT. STREET - DAY 

Dean and Brill run down a street, through an alley, over a 
fence to another street. They slow as they approach the 
parked Taurus. Brill takes the wheel, Dean beside him. 


They pull into traffic. Things look good, but then the 
unmarked and a squad car with lights flashing, scream 
up behind. 


Gloves come off, seat-belts go on. Survival time. Brill 
dumps the car in low-gear. The Taurus comes alive. 


Inside the squad car, the COP picks up the radio-mic. 


COP One-Lincoln-nine. In pursuit of two suspects, one 
matching Robert Dean's description, wanted in connection to 
a homicide. Suspects northbound on Davis near Orchid. 
Request backup. Over. 


Through alleys, down streets, under an overpass, down a 
one-way street, barely missing a head-on as they roar 
into rail-yard traversing the waterfront. Brill’s at his best. 
putting distance between the cops at every turn. 


Finally, it looks like they've made it as they race down an 
alleyway only to realize it’s a dead end. Brill SLAMS into 
reverse. They SCREECH backward. tires smoking. Too late. 
The squad car rips into the alleyway, boxing them in. 


Brill hits brakes, looks back at the dead-end, sees an 
emply flat-bed trailer with a ramp. Brill gives it every- 
thing. If he can get enough speed and bit the ramp right. 
maybe, just maybe, they can clear the obstructing wall. 


BRILL (70 worried DEAN) Feeling lucky? 


They hit the ramp full speed. The front end bottoms as the 
Taurus bounces skyward. Tires clip wall as the car flips 
and SMASHES into a parked railcar filled with coal. They 
arent going anywhere. 


Back in the alley, the squad car skid-stops. A ROOKIE 
climbs from his car. leaps the wall, draws his gun, nears. 


Inside the Taurus, windows are shattered, the car 
destroyed. Steam HISSES, gasoline drips, coals every- 
where. A fire trap ready to go. Where Dean sat is buried in 
coal. Only a SHOE is visible in the pile. Brill hangs side- 
ways, bleeding bad. covered in gas. the steering wheel 
impaled in bis gut. 


COP (0 waist radio) One-Lincoln-nine, suspects TX d into 
a coal car at Fullbright rail yards. Requesting backup, fire 


and ambulance. 

An UNMARKED car with red-flashers races up along the 
rail yard. arriving on scene. The cop turns as Jones and 
KRUG, mid-30s, lanky and lethal, climb from the 
unmarked. 

JONES (Flashing /D) FBI. What do you got? 


COP | was in pursuit of a murder suspect. One suspect's 
wounded, another maybe dead. Thank God you're here. 


JONES Yes. Thank God. 


Arug draws his silenced pistol, matter-of-factly SHOOTS the 
cop in the head. He walks to the Taurus, looks in. Brill’s 
alive, barely. Krug grabs the keys, tosses them to Jones. 


KRUG Check the trunk. 
Arug inspects the Taurus interior for anything of interest. 


KRUG (7/6 BRILL as he searches) Fuck. | hate doing cops. 
You | don’t mind. You and that bitch attorney. (Seeing 
DEAN'S shoe) Your lawyer friend buried under there? (BRILL 
can only GURGLE blood) 


Jones pops the Taurus’s trunk, looks inside, sees a brief- 


case, computer and a bag. Inside the bag: cash and the 
Hamersley videotape. Jones grabs it all. 


JONES (Slamming trunk, to KRUG) Got it. It's all here. 


Arug digs quickly through the coal pile. searching for 
Dean. Then Brill sees him. 


BRILL’S POV - Dean is battered and shoeless, watching 
from a ruined structure. He's safe. But not once Krug dis- 
covers he’s not in the car. Brill weighs his options. They 
aren't many. Finally, he pushes in the cigarette lighter. 


Jones dumps everything from the Taurus into his 
unmarked as SIRENS suddenly fade in. Krug digs faster, 
looking for Dean as Jones approaches with his pistol, 
chambering a round for Brill. 


JONES Screw it! C'mon! We gotta go! 


Arug starts to back out, just as the Taurus’s cigarette 
lighter POPS out. Brill grabs it. Krug eves the glowing 
lighter. then Brill. SHIT. Brill ignites the gas. WA- 
WOOMFEF!! A fireball EXPLODES, consuming all, the car. 
Brill, Krug. Jones is blown off his feet from the concussion. 


JONES (Scrambling up and away) Fuck. 


Jones wipes prints off his pistol. pockets the silencer, tosses it 


into the flames as police cars approach scene. Jones, feign- 
ing innocence, hurries to his unmarked, gets on the radio, 
CALLING an ambulance and fire units for assistance. 


Dean watches from the shadows as flames incinerate 
everything. Dean has only his life now, what little is left. 
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EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C., RESTAURANT TERRACE - 
DAY 

Marshal and Shaffer dine with Reynolds at a restaurant 
overlooking the Potomac. 


MARSHAL (70 REYNOLDS) | just came from my office at 
Langley. Senator Albert called me there. Direct. 


SHAFFER | received a similar call at the FBI this morning. 
He's upset. 
REYNOLDS About what? 


MARSHAL You're not doing anything at Fort Meade in 
regards to Sam, are you? 


REYNOLDS (Caught off-guard) No. Not that | know, why? 


MARSHAL Albert claims there's some kind of dirt-gather- 
ing being mounted against him. He's a friend, John. He's not 
someone we can afford to piss off. 


REYNOLDS | don't understand. Why does he think it’s us? 


SHAFFER He found an NSA SAT tracker on his motor 
home today. 


Reynolds pauses. Shaffer and Marshal exchange looks. 
REYNOLDS How does he know it’s ours? 
SHAFFER It was pulsing on your SAT frequencies. 


REYNOLDS Well, | honestly don’t know what it could be, 
but I'll sure as hell look into it. 


MARSHAL Let's cut the crap. | know you've done things to 
help this Bill along, I'm not here to go into that. But if you're 
involved with Albert for any reason. Don’t be. He’s a scorpion 
in a bottle. 


SHAFFER And if, God forbid, something does come out? 
Neither the FBI or the CIA will be able to help you. It ends on 
your doorstep. 


Reynolds says nothing, the subtext clear. 

INT. TOWN CAR - DAY 

Reynolds rides in the back of the car, a cellular to his ear. 
HICKS 0.5.) They're dead. Both of them. 

REYNOLDS (Exhale of tremendous relief) My God. 


When? 


INTERCUT WITH: HICKS in a room crammed with tech. 
He and two others examine Brill’s computer files and 
the tape. 


HICKS Fifteen minutes ago. Boston rail yards. 
REYNOLDS And the tape? 


HICKS They had it with them. 

REYNOLDS What about copies? Did they make any? 
HICKS As far as we can tell, no. 

REYNOLDS You sure? Are you absolutely positive? 
HICKS Sure as can be. Their vehicle was sanitized. We're 
also retracing their steps, seeing if they made a drop. They 
didn't have much time, though, they were caught by surprise. 
| really believe we're in the clear. 


REYNOLDS Well, this is good news. I'll see you Monday 
with your briefing. And Hicks, good work. 


EXT. SAINT PAUL'S CHURCH, CEDERHURST - DAY 
Establishing. A beautiful church in an expensive 
community. 


PRIEST 0.5.) Peace be with you. 
CHORUS OF PARISHIONERS (0.5. ) And also with you. 


INT. CHURCH - SAME TIME 

A crowded Catholic mass. The PRIEST delivers a sermon 
from an altar decorated with Christmas candles and 
evergreen. 


PRIEST The Lord said, I leave you peace, my peace | leave 
vou. Let us now, in the spirit of these holidays, turn to our 
neighbors and offer them this sign of peace. 


Reynolds stands in a pew beside his two attractive 
DAUGHTERS, late teens, and bis wife. A picture-perfect 


American family. He turns to those immediately around 


him, shaking their hands. 


REYNOLDS (70 DAUGHTER) Peace be with you. (70 
those behind him) Peace be with you. 


A disguised Dean lakes Reynolds’ hand and shakes it. 


DEAN And with you, Johnny. (But be won't let go) Sur- 
prised? 


REYNOLDS (Going white as a sheet) \'m sorry. Do | 
know you? 


DEAN /(/eeling away a phony nose) Yeah. | think you do. 


Reynolds tries to subtly remove his hand from Dean's 


grasp as his children turn to see who he’ talking to. 


REYNOLDS /So//o) | don't know what you're talking 
about. 


DEAN (Removing a mustache) Cut the shit. (Pulling 
REYNOLDS closer) V\l make this real simple. Just say you're 
sorry. That's it. That's all | want. But say it loud enough so 
the right people can hear. 





More people notice the unfolding, awkward scene. This 
isn't what Reynolds needs in front of his church, bis com- 
munity. 


REYNOLDS [I've 0 idea what you're talking about. | 


can't help you. Now let go of my hand. 


Reynolds tries to stay calm, his smile pursing with malev- 
olence as he tries removing his hand from Deans unre- 
lenting grasp. 


DEAN When you come here, who do you pray for? Yourself 
or those you've crushed? Better yet, who's going to pray for 
vou? (70 REYNOLDS’ wife) “The integrity of the upright 
guides them, but the crookedness of the treacherous destroys 
them.” (Lel/ting go) Proverbs. 


A handshake never felt so good. Shocked faces around 
Reynolds say it all. Dean casually leaves the pew, walking 
lo the exit as eyes follow. Reynolds watches a beat, then 
returns lo the sermon as if nothing had happened. 


INT. DEAN’S HOUSE - NIGHT 
CLOSE ON STACEY in bed, fast asleep. And now the 
phone RINGS. Groggy, she reaches over and answers. 


STACEY Hello. (Only long-distance HISSES) Hello? 
DEAN /0.5.) Stacey? 
STACEY (Quickly waking up) Bobby? 


INTERCUT WITH: INT. RENT-A-WRECK — SAME TIME 

Dean drives with one hand, while talking into a modified 
cellular/computer phone with the other. He's filled the 
master’s shoes. The screen shows his current call signal 
re-routing between relay stations to foil tracing attempts. 


STACEY (4 million questions gushing) Are you okay? 
DEAN \es. 


STACEY The police have been here a dozen times, collect- 
ing carpet fibers, clothing samples, everything. 


EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C. - SAME TIME 
CLOSE ON A SMALL, GREY CONE-SHAPED MICRO- 
WAVE ANTENNA 

attached inconspicuously to a pole antenna on an office 
roof. 


STACEY (0.5.) (7rving lo stay strong) Now they're saying 
you killed that policeman. 

DEAN /0.8.) | know what they're saying, but I didn’t do it. 
EXT. EXPRESSWAY —- SAME TIME 


CLOSE ON A MICROWAVE TOWER WITH NINE GREY 
“CONES” pointing nine directions. The intercepted 


phone signal's being relayed. 


STACEY 0.8.) Where are you? I'm so worried. 
DEAN /0..5.) | can’t say except that I'm safe. 


EXT. KENT ISLAND - SAME TIME 
Re-establishing. A concrete building rising from the 
woods. 


SUPER: NSA SIGINT INTERCEPT STATION, KENT 
ISLAND, MARYLAND 


STACEY /0.5.) The police follow us everywhere. And | 
think the phone's tapped. 


INT. CEMENT BUILDING - SAME TIME 

Filled with the latest intercept equipment, manned by 
military and civilian ANALYSTS. A place that never 
sleeps. 


DEAN (0..8.) (Now an intercepted signal) \Ws okay, I've 
taken precautions so they can’t trace me. Are you and Eric okay? 


CLOSE ON COMPUTER SCREENS showing hundreds of 
phone numbers scrolling by. A massive vacuum cleaner 
of every cellular call being made in the State of Mary- 
land. The computers scan for “trigger” numbers or 
words. A phone number locks, unlocks, then finally 
locks and holds. 


STACEY (0.8.) (Voice breaking down) We're fine, except 
for the harassment. I can’t let Eric go to school, someone 
picked a fight with him, told him you were a cop-killer. 
You're all over the news, they're all saying you did it. 


ANOTHER BANK OF “ACQUISITION” MACHINES. We 
DOLLY BY until we arrive at the one handling Dean's 
conversation. The Dean “trigger” number has activated a 
digital recorder. 


DEAN /0.8.) Don’t believe any of it. Understand? (Silence) 
Do you understand? 


STACEY /0.5.) It's hard. I’m just so confused, so many 
people are saying so many things. 

DEAN (0.8. ) Stacey, | didn’t do it. I'm not a killer. 
STACEY /0.5.) Bobby, I'm worried what they'll do to you if 


they find you. Please, turn yourself in. We'll get a lawyer, 
work it out. 


DEAN (0.8.) (Now emotional) I's too late for that. 
There's so many things I wanna say but can't. If something 
happens to me, know I love you. That I've always loved you. 


An Automated Voice Transcriber transcribes the digital 
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voice dala, printing the Deans’ words moments after 
they're uttered. 
STACEY (0.8.) (Breaking down as well) Jesus, Bobby, 


don't, don’t say that like that. Just come home. I'll get you 
out of this, | promise. 


EXT. EPPING FOREST, ANNAPOLIS - SAME TIME 
Establishing. A quiet street with stately homes. Some- 
where a phone begins to RING. 


INT. REYNOLDS’ BEDROOM - SAME TIME 

A cozy bedroom and more RINGING. Reynolds wakes 
as his wife rolls to the other side. He pulls himself from 
bed, grabs his scrambler phone and goes into - 


THE BATHROOM. He closes the door and waits as 
scrambled lines connect. Finally a confirming TONE. 


REYNOLDS \es’ 


INTERCUT WITH: HICKS INSIDE VAN - SAME TIME 
Jammed with electronics being driven hard by Pratt. 
DAVIS, cold and powerful, eyes the passing city, sip- 
ping coffee. 


HICKS Found him. Kent Island nailed the call five minutes 
ago. He's clever, duck-tailing through relays trying to avoid 
the trace. But we've locked his RE 


REYNOLDS Whiere’s he now? 


HICKS Georgetown. The call originated from a moving 
vehicle, but now it’s stationary. 


REYNOLDS Has visual been established? 


HICKS Not yet. He's near “M" and 34th Street. I've an 
ELSUR unit on scene now. A residential building. Twelve 
units. Indicators say he’s inside. 


REYNOLDS What's your ETA? 


HICKS Three minutes. We're going in light. Myself, two oth- 
ers. Everyone else held back in reserve. 


REYNOLDS He approached me in church. In my church! 
In front of my wife, my children, in front of the entire con- 
gregation. (On HICKS silence) Kill the bastard. 


EXT. GEORGETOWN, A VICTORIAN APARTMENT 
BUILDING - 3 A.M. 

Establishing. Peaceful street, quaint apartments. Three 
men stroll to the entrance of a well-maintained building. 
One jimmies the lock. A moment later, they're in. 


INT. THE LOBBY 
Hicks, Jones and DAVIS prepare. All have miniature ear- 
phones, all are casually dressed. Davis checks a silenced 


pistol. Not that he’d need it, he looks like he smashes 
bricks with his forehead. Hicks activates a frequency 
locator. The needle snaps on. He looks at Davis and 
Jones. They're ready. All hand signals, no words as the 
trio ascend the staircase. 


One flight, two. Then Hicks stops. The needle says 
they're close. Hicks motions; target on two. They move 
down the hall, silent except for a CREAKING floor and a 
TV SHOW drifting from an apartment. Someone's up at 
this hour. They move on. Hicks watches the needle; it 
moves. He motions Davis and Jones to a door. Jones puts 
a reverse-viewer against the peep-hole. 


JONES'S POV - A crisp view of an entryway and living 
room. A light bleeds from an O.S. source. Beyond that, 
no sign of life. 


Hicks puts a contact-mic against the door and listens to 
FAINT CONVERSATION somewhere inside, possibly the 
phone call. Hicks nods to Jones, who quickly picks the 
lock while Davis eyes the hall. After a nervous eternity, 
the door opens. The Team enters. 


INT. APARTMENT 

They spread out, searching the well-decorated condo for 
the target. They near the room with light. Using a mini- 
mirror, Hicks looks around the bend to see - 


A bedroom. There's a briefcase on the bed. Everything 
else, normal. They enter. 


A BATHROOM. Door closed. Sounds of RUNNING 
WATER. They slowly approach. Wood again CREAKS 
beneath them. 


DEAN'S VOICE is heard through the locked door. Hicks’ 
signals “on three.” He counts and they SMASH open the 
door to see - 


A cellular phone taped to a Baby-Monitor. Dean's nowhere 
in sight, talking remotely through the monitor. They've 
been had. 


HICKS Shit. 


INT. POLICE STATION, DISPATCH AREA - NIGHT 

Banks of spinning recorders manned by POLICE DIS- 
PATCHERS. WE MOVE to one desk where a phone 
RINGS. An LED immediately displays the caller's name: 
JACK KRUEGER, along with his address, birth-date, 
Social Security number and occupation. 


DISPATCHER \Nine-one-one emergency. 
OLD MAN’S VOICE (0..8.) (Worried. breathy) This is 


Jack Krueger, 1102 Goethe Street. | just saw three guys break 
into the condo next door. They had guns. 





DISPATCHER Did you actually see the weapons? 


INT. VICTORIAN BUILDING'S BASEMENT - SAME TIME 
Dean has the phone-circuit box open and is plugged in 
with a line-phone. Over the phone’s mouthpiece, he 
holds an electronic Voice-Mask which alters his voice 
into an old man's. 


DEAN (Chiist, ves. One had a pistol, the other some type of 
case. They're inside right now. Number 302! 


DISPATCHER (().S.) Someone living there? 


DEAN An old woman | think. | don't know. | can't see 
what's happening now. God, please hurry. 


DISPATCHER /0).8.) Stay on the line. A unit's on the way. 


INT. UNMARKED POLICE SQUAD-CAR - NIGHT 
An “unmarked” parked near a park. 


DISPATCHER (0...) (Radio-effect) Any available Unit. 
Armed 549 in progress. 


INT. CAR - SAME TIME 
Two cops, WALKER and THOMPSON, both mid-30s, 
both rock solid. 


DISPATCHER /0..8.) Three suspects now inside. 1102 
Goethe Street, apartment 302. PR on scene. Any available 
unit, handle call. Code 2. Suspects described as three white 
males. PR reports seeing handguns. 


Walker JAMS the car into gear. The car ROCKETS from the 
curb, 


EXT. THE VICTORIAN - SAME TIME 
The unmarked rolls to a quiet stop, double-parked. 
Walker and Thompson quietly open doors. Guns ready. 


MAN’S VOICE (1:0. ) 201 to Limp-Dicks. You've got two 
blues. Cut the sex and pull out sow. 


INSIDE CONDO Hicks spins, heads for door. Davis hits 
it first, grabs the doorknob, pulls. The knob rips from the 
door, trailing small wires. 


DAVIS (yes wide) Fuck me! 
JONES What'd you do?! 


DAVIS (/rving fo reattach it) Nothing! The goddamn 
thing just came off! 


Jones tries prying open the door. No use. He hurries to the 
window. Jammed. Down on the street, two more squads 


pull up. 


There's one thing Hicks is, its smart. He can eye the board. 
appreciate an opponents moves. He studies the wires hang- 
ing from the doorknob, then a framed photo on a wall. 


The PHOTO shows Senator Albert and Christa Hawkins, 
hig smiles and a romantic hug. Hicks SNICKERS with 
realization. 


DAVIS What's so fuckin’ funny? 


HICKS (Referring fo wires) There's a bug in that door- 
knob. And see this photo. (Pointing al photo) Senator Sam 
Albert and his “favorite” aide, Christa Hawkins. This is her 
condo. Not bad for a Senator's aide, huh? (Si/ting down) Put 
away the gun, Davis. It's over. We've been set up— 


DOOR WOOD EXPLODES inward. Thompson and 
Walker roll in crouched, weapons drawn. 


WALKER POLICE! FREEZE! 


Hicks doesn't move from the couch, Davis freezes like a 
stuffed grizzly, but Jones just stares with cold-dead eyes, 


facing the two pointed Barrettas, figuring the odds. 


THOMPSON DROP THE WEAPONS! NOW, ASSHOLE! 
Then two more COPS arrive. Jones finally drops the gun. 
WALKER ON THE GROUND! NOW! FACE IN THE FLOOR! 


They do so. Walker kicks the gun away while covering. 
Thompson does a room by room, making sure no one 
else is lurking. In the bedroom he finds the briefcase. 
Inside are listening bugs, installation tools and compro- 
mising photos of the Senator with Christa. 


EXT. WASHINGTON, D.C., THE CAPITOL BUILDING - 
DAY 
Establishing. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0...) (/ic/-speech) Privacy and the 
right to privacy is an /defensible right. 


INT. SENATE FLOOR - SAME TIME 
Senator Sam Albert delivers an impassioned speech dur- 
ing a Congressional Session. 


SENATOR ALBERT Joday we face a threat to that creed. 
Certain individuals in our intelligence community believe 
they're entitled to examine our lives in minute detail. All in the 
hope of catching a terrorist, a drug dealer, a financial criminal. 


INT. NSA, REYNOLDS OFFICE - SAME TIME 
CLOSE ON TV of the Senator's speech broadcast live on 
C-SPAN. 


SENATOR ALBERT \laybe this old mule’s naive but I’ve 
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lived through the dark ages of Hoover's watch-list and 
McCarthy's witch-hunts. 


Reynolds sits at his desk watching the sessions. His phone 
system starts RINGING. He eyes the flashing light. He doesn't 
answer. He knows what it concerns. Then another line 


Slashes, then another and another. He ignores them all. 


SENATOR ALBERT /0.5.) Men who used moral cru- 
sades, fired by fear, to trash the Bill of Rights. Today there's a 
darker specter on the horizon, building like a Kansas twister. 


CLOSE ON REYNOLDS - eyes showing detachment. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0.5. ) Our intelligence communities 
presently monitor our phones, computers, financial transac- 
tions, medical histories, all this and more, and they're doing 
it illegally. Some of you may say, fine, I’m not a criminal, 
I've nothing to hide. Well, God forbid we ever edge to tyranny. 


Reynolds looks at a framed photo of himself standing 
with Mother Teresa. Another of his family. Other times. 
Other places. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0.5. ) For our intelligence commu- 
nity now has the resources to enable a would-be despot to 
impose total dictatorship in less time than it took Hitler to 
transform Germany’s Reichstag into ashes. 


INTERCUT BETWEEN A BAR/CAFE 

A small bar in a small desert city. Albert's speech 
DRONES on a TV. A FEW watch, most don’t. One man is 
glued. 


Dean sits with two beers, two shots. One set for him, 
another for someone who couldn't make it. Dean soaks 
Albert's words. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0.5. ) Power corrupts. As nightfall 


does not come at once, neither does oppression. 


BACK ON REYNOLDS in silhouette, his back to the TV. 
Removing his tie, he folds it carefully as the phone con- 
tinues RINGING. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0.5. ) \We must wake up to the dan- 


gers of this high-tech world we're so blindly embracing. 


He undoes his shirt buttons, gets to his feet and looks in 
the mirror as he has for 50 years. This moments differ- 
ent though. 

SENATOR ALBERT /0.5.) And see to it that these 
agencies operate within the law, answering to a publicly 
elected authority. 

He steps to his window and looks out at the sprawling Fort 
Meade, his empire. Hes come a long way. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0...) Terrorism’s a serious issue, 
one deserving strong measures, but you don’t blow up the 
henhouse to kill the fox. Freedom must be protected, even in 
this brave new world. 


We see Reynolds’ office from the outside now. He's framed 
by his window. Small and meaningless against the mas- 
sive facade. 


SENATOR ALBERT (0...) Therefore, | ask you all to 
reject the Anti-Terrorism Bill and send it back for correc- 
live surgery. 


A GUN-SHOT rings out as the Reynolds office window is 
suddenly coated blood-red, obscuring our view inside. 


BACK “LIVE” ON THE CONGRESSIONAL FLOOR - 
Albert finishes using his best oratory skills to drive the 
final points home. 


SENATOR ALBERT Sir Winston Churchill warned of 
“the abyss of a new dark age, made more sinister, and more 
protracted, by the lights of perverted science.” (Solemn beat) 
Members of Congress, | urge you all to keep those lights in 
check, so that we as a nation never descend into the abyss, for 
it’s the abyss from which there is no return. | thank you. 


Congress is moved. APPLAUSE slowly grows and with 
each clap, the Bill’s fate is sealed. MARSHAL and SHAFFER 
watch the proceedings, not pleased. Albert leaves the 
podium, walks up the aisle and pauses near Marshal 
and Shaffer. 


SENATOR ALBERT (70 SHAFFER and MARSHAL) | 
want this whole incident swept clean. Everyone associated 
with it in anyway, removed. (Eye-/o-eye) And | mean 
fuckin’ everyone. 


Albert continues on, the applause now a thunderous 
ROAR. 


EXT. PARK - DAY 

Establishing. A hot desert town. Flat and ugly. Dean sits 
on a swing, Walkman plugged in, listening to Puccini's 
“Nessun Dorma.” A simple moment as he sways and 
thinks, unhurried for the first time in a long while. At his 
feet are three cases. The money, the computer, the 
tools. The essentials of Brill’s life. Dean glances around. 


Three kids play as parents watch. A family. He remem- 
bers his own. Elsewhere, a woman TALKS on a cellular, a 
“CABLE-INSTALLER” unspools endless fiber-optic cable, 
an “AT&T” worker works inside a junction box. It’s a 
monolith relentlessly going and growing. A battle isn’t 
the war. But Dean has power now, power to effect 
change. He won't be beaten back. Then a voice - 


ERIC (0.8.) Daddy?! 
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Writing 


Enemy of 


the State 


A Talk with David Marconi 


uosuyof parg 


For David Marconi, the journey of his script Enemy of 
the State from a dark, complex thriller to a big-budget 
blockbuster action picture was both difficult and reward- 
ing. “The film made my career, but | had to fight for it’ 

Born in Chicago, Marconi became interested in film 
because his father’s hand-held home movies were so 
blurry. “I realized if we wanted films that were in focus, I'd 
have to take over the camera.” Marconi made short films 
throughout high school (Loyola Academy) and college 
(University of Southern California), including the short 
subject Fiesta, which has aired on HBO and Cinemax. He 
worked in various phases of film production, including a 
stint for Francis Coppola as production supervisor in the 
effects unit on Rumble Fish, before returning to his own 
writing. After a series of studio writing assignments, he 
wrote and directed a small-budget action film, The Har- 
vest, about a writer (Miquel Ferrer) who believes he has 
uncovered an organ-transplant scam. Marconi recently 
finished scripting Paramount's sequel to Mission: Impos- 
sible and is currently working on a screenplay for 20th 
Century Fox, WWill.com, based on a Wired magazine arti- 
cle by Washington correspondent David Carlin about a 
potential World War Ill. Marconi is also the co-author, 
with Flint Dille, of three Agent 73 novels. 


Enemy of the State originated with an assignment to tell the 
story of a man whose identity is electronically manipulated, 
combined with the notion of updating The Conversation? 


Yes. I had done a low-budget movie called 7he Harvest. Very few 
people saw it, but it was a good action picture for the amount of 
money available, and it attracted the attention of several action 
producers around town, among which was Simpson/Bruckheimer, 
and a development executive over there named Lucas Foster. Lucas 
approached me because he knew I was interested in computers 
and tech stuff. Lucas said, “Let's do a movie where you upset the 
wrong person, and instead of them attacking you physically they 
attack your electronic identity.” Lucas and Simpson/Bruckheimer 
also wanted to do a modern-day version of 7he Conversation. He 
asked if I would be interested, and I said yes. We talked about vari- 
ous concepts and current issues, one of which was the clipper chip. 


What's the clipper chip? 


There’s a thing called PGP, which stands for “Pretty Good Pro- 
tection,” which was an encryption program that had gotten 
loose on the Internet. The NSA was going crazy, they wanted to 
stop it because it represented good encryption for the average cit- 
izen. They came in with the clipper chip, which was an encryp- 
tion program that they would design and release to the general 
public, because that’s the one they wanted everyone to use. 


Good encryption means coded, or well-concealed? And this is 
for anonymity on telephones or for sending data safely? 


It's for transmitting secure data over the wires, so that businesses 
can send protected data. The only problem with the clipper chip 











encryption was that the government would have the keys to it. 
They wanted to prevent PGP from being released overseas, but 
once it got on the Internet, it got everywhere. They were selling it 
on the streets of Moscow. They couldn't keep the lid on it. 

So I started doing research, investigating bogeyman stuff. | 
started looking at the NSA, and the more I dug, the more I realized 
they truly did live up to their nickname, “No Such Agency.” You 
couldn’t find them in 7ime or Newsweek, and the intelligence 
operations they were clearly involved in were always either attrib- 
uted to the FBI, CIA or “various intelligence sources.” There 
seemed to be a gentlemen's agreement among the media not to 
talk about the NSA. I couldn't believe it. There’re piles of books on 
the CIA, the FBI, but there’s hardly anything about the NSA. Here 
you have an agency that has more manpower and funding than 
the FBI and the CIA put together, and 19 out of 20 Americans have 
never heard of them. You say NSA, and they say, National Security 
Advisor. And you say, no, the NSA, the National Security Agency. So 
| realized there was certainly the makings of a good bogeyman 
here. I was finally able to find a book called 7he Puzzle Palace, 
by James Bamford. It’s rather thick reading, but you start to strip 
away what this agency is. You realize they've been around since 
the ’40s, they've been monitoring phone calls since the '50s, and 
that every overseas phone call is monitored for trigger words, 
voiceprints, anything that is on their target list. The book talks 
about their operations, and some of the things they got busted for 


By trigger words you mean “bomb” and— 


You say “bomb,” “Allah,” and “president” in the same conver- 
sation on an overseas line, and your call will be bounced auto- 
matically by computers into what's called HUMIT, which is 
“Human Intelligence.” 


So you had to decide whether you wanted to make your bogey- 
man an abstract, shadowy, removed entity, like the NSA actu- 
ally is in people’ lives, or to humanize it in one character? 


You had to keep them removed, but like any good villain, you 
need a face. They can’t be just faceless security cameras, you need 
to see the person behind the camera to understand the threat. 


You probably couldn't go into the actual NSA for research. 


No, but that’s a funny story. Somewhere during my third draft, | 
was at the Formosa Café, a classic Hollywood bar, and I went off to 
buy some drinks for my friends, and there’s a very attractive red- 
head at the bar and we started talking. I said, where are you from? 
And she said, well, I kind of grew up in Germany and Spain and 
England. I said, oh, army brat. Your father was in the army? She 
said, well, not exactly. So I said, oh, diplomatic corp? And she gets 
this funny look on her face and says, not exactly. And I said, well, 
let me take a stab in the dark, your father was in the NSA. She 
said, what do you know about the NSA? I said, I’m writing a movie 
about them. What do you know about the NSA? And she said, my 
father’s the number two man there. So I immediately became her 
friend. [Laughs] So when it came time to do the movie, I said, 
Laura, would it be possible to talk to your father? I wanted to get 


Tony [Scott], Jerry [Bruckheimer] and Jon Voight an audience, get 
access to the NSA. We were just getting closed doors all the way, 
because the NSA had heard the movie wasn’t flattering to them. 
But because of conversations she had with her father, he agreed to 
meet with Tony and Jon Voight. He got them inside the agency. 
They got the PR tour, meaning they didn’t get to see the sensitive 
rooms, but they got a sense of the massiveness of the agency. 


“There are piles of books on 
the CIA, the FBI, but hardly 
anything on the NSA.” 


So from that you got the set design, and those geeky techno- 
heads working at their little paneled cubicles . . . 


That was one of the things that really surprised them, that it 
looked like a college campus. Because the NSA recruits right out 
of high schools and colleges. They want the best and the brightest. 


The tech kids do their job, they track and trace things, but 
they have blinders up as to what they're really doing. That 
was more in the film, maybe, than in the script. 


That came as a result of them going to the NSA and seeing that 
these were kids. It happens to all of us. Sometimes we just see 
the mission in front of us, and don’t realize the consequences. 
They were kids playing computer games, not really understand- 
ing the ramifications. 


You created the element of a rogue agent acting without NSA 
knowledge, like Three Days of the Condor’ rogue CIA agents? 


Yes, the fact that it wasn’t the agency that was corrupted as a 
whole, it was one individual. They asked us to bring that out a 
little more in the script. 


“They” meaning the NSA? Were you obliged to change things? 


We didn’t have to, but we needed their cooperation to get in 
there and portray them accurately as an agency. Also, to use the 
tech advisors they loaned us, who really couldn't tell us much. 


Not because they didn't know it, but because they weren't 
Allowed to talk about it? 


Exactly. They sign secrecy agreements. If they say anything that 
violates them, they can and will go to jail. 


Isn't there a 20-year lag on NSA information, in that you 
can know about the NSA 20 years ago, but not currently? 


The lag-time isn’t that great anymore. Everything they’ re cur- 
rently using is two or three generations ahead of what we have 
as consumers—voice-recognition cards, automatic voice tran- 
scribers—all of that has been developed by the NSA. I was 
speaking to a friend of mine over there about some current 
events and technology | had read about. He said: “I don’t read 
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the papers anymore, because I can’t tell what I've read and what 
I haven't read in the papers. So if I start talking about some- 
thing I thought I read in the papers and didn’t, I can go to jail.” 
So by not reading the paper, he just doesn’t talk about anything, 
and he doesn’t make himself vulnerable that way. But the NSA 
asked us to bring out the fact that this was a rogue agent and 
not the agency acting as a whole. Which was always there, but 
they wanted a scene added where Jon Voight /Reynolds] is con- 
fronted by his superiors with the bugging device and they say 
that the person who did this will go to jail. 


This is what's called “blowback”? Voight’s done something 
illegal and it blows back on him. 


Yes. And that scene appeased them a little bit. 


And what about the element of pretending it was a training 
mission? What’ the term, “black-bag it”? 


A black-bag operation is an unofficial operation where, if they get 
caught, there will hopefully be no blowback. It’s been fascinating, 
because I’ve since gotten to be friends with the NSA man that 
helped us. In WW7//.com I'm writing a film where we get to see 
the NSA’s positive mission, so they've now been very cooperative 
in opening their doors and assisting me on this new project. The 
NSA does have a good mission and they are directly responsible 
for interceding and stopping a lot of horrific events. 


Would the NSA call Enemy of the State an unrealistic film? Is 
there any way that kind of machinery could be brought to 
bear at the command of a rogue agent, in terms of the heli- 
copters mobilized, the organized monitoring? 


I don’t know. I got a call the other day from one of these 
national security guys, and he said he was teaching a security 
seminar, and these two- and three-star generals came up to 


“When you're talking about 
movies this size, it’s a 
high-stakes poker game.” 


him afterward and said, you know, we just saw Enemy of the 
State. \s that stuff possible? /Laughs/ He said, well, yes and no. 
He couldn't answer their questions, because it’s all on a need- 
to-know basis, and that stuff is compartmentalized. The NSA 
has a notorious reputation for keeping everything really close 
to the vest, and not helping CIA or DEA. But if you want to see 
what happened on a certain street in Brentwood on a particular 
night, you could theoretically go to the satellite tapes, call up 
that quadrant, zoom in on that street on Rockingham Drive 
and see if there was a Bronco. 


But those satellites aren't pointed on every street all the time. 
They can only see straight down, so you couldn't zero in on 
a street and turn an angle and see a license plate number. 


They're not pointed on every street, but they are pointed over 
areas, and they're taking massive wide-angle shots that can then 
be digitally enhanced. If you're looking straight down on a map, 
you can pretty much look at any street you want. And their abili- 
ty to digitally enhance is what makes this technology fantastic. 


How did you create the Reynolds character? 


I based the template of Reynolds on Charles Keating, a man who 
was a devoted Sunday school teacher on the weekends and an 
angry holier-than-thou zealot during the week. So Reynolds, as a 
top man at the NSA, does whatever he feels is needed for God and 
Country because he believes he comes from a moral high 
ground. It was a position that allowed him to trample laws if he 
felt that doing so would somehow lead to a greater national good. 


In developing the script, you were interested in advanced sur- 
veillance technology, but also were inspired by '70s thrillers? 


Yes, | loved 7he Conversation, Three Days of the Condor, 
Marathon Man, The Andromeda Strain. Those paranoid "70s 
thrillers were the films I grew up on. I liked that they were about 
something. When I start writing a script, it takes a while. I’m not 
one of those guys that can dash off a first draft in a few weeks. | like 
to get into the world, research, submerse myself, whether it’s travel- 
ing to the location or talking to people, but I need to absorb the 
world I’m about to write in before I actually put pen to paper. 


So you began to build tension into your script between the 
nefarious system and the single individual? There were a 
number of scenes, some of which didn't make it to the film, 
that spoke to the “Everyman” nature of this idea of electronic 
murder—for instance, when they stole Dean’; e-mail code. 


Yes. But when /director] Tony Scott became involved—Tony and 
Jerry Bruckheimer have a great relationship, they've done a lot of 
movies—they really want to turn up the octane on the chase ele- 
ments. And once that chase starts, it doesn’t take too many pauses. 


Meaning its merciless when it comes to developing character? 


That was a decision they made, and the direction they went in. 
And it worked. As a writer, you always look at the scenes that are 
missing and wonder what it would be like. Originally, before 
Tony got involved, I had slipped the script to Oliver Stone, who 
read it immediately. He called me from Greece and said he 
wanted in. He said, get me Jerry Bruckheimer, get me the head of 
Disney on the line. So we conferenced them in and he started 
telling them how he loved the script and wanted to be involved. 
Ultimately, it didn’t work out. 


Do you think it would have been a different movie? 
Yes. Oliver, | believe, would have concentrated less on the chase 
and more on characterization. But that’s not to say the film 


would have been better, it just would have been different. Every 
artist brings his own vision. Tony puts together fantastic rides. 


In the first chase scene, you had Zavitz, the bird-watcher, as 
an overweight character. That would have had its own slow, 











sweaty intensity. 
Yeah, I imagined him bumbling down the staircase. 


But be became a lean runner that enabled a fast chase. 

Once you set up that kind of pacing, you're almost forced to 
railroad over detail. The draft that we’re publishing has a 

level of nuance and information-overload that adds to the 
complexity. For example, how Brill, the Gene Hackman 

character, has tech-culture lics in his language: “T'll have to 
upgrade my opinion of you.” How did the atmospherics of 
the piece change as the forward propulsion increased? 


One of the problems of the script was how to convey the technolo- 
gy without making the script overbearing and weighty. With the 
NSA, you're dealing with a world that very few of us know or 
understand. You're on the outside trying to look through the 
looking glass. What I needed to do was clarify, in my own mind, 
what this stuff was, because you're talking about an amazing 
amount of technical detail that, outside of that tech world, very 
few people understand. In order to write about it, you have to 
describe it. Once I got the flow of it, once I started to describe 
some of the stuff in as lean terms as I could without making the 
read too heavy, then the audience would start to go along with it 
and just flow with the picture. Then once Brill came in—Brill 
was the former security expert who had also been a member of 
the NSA—he became the inside mouthpiece as to what these 
people were really about. Hopefully, by the point he comes into 
the picture, we will have seen enough of the technology so that 
there’s a real resonance in what he says. 


He can give the worst-case scenario. 


Oh, yeah, and he gives the history of the organization in as short 
a time as possible. He was the Greek Chorus, saying, this is 
what's really going on, you idiots. For me, he was really talking 
to the American people, trying to instill in them the idea that 
here’s the biggest intelligence agency in the world that we know 
nothing about. And they are everywhere. 1984 is truly here. 


There's an Orwellian level to your portrait of the NSA, with 
the slogans on the wall posters. 


Yes. “In God We Trust, All Others We Monitor.” The NSA actually 
has those slogans on the walls. 


They have a sense of humor about what they're doing? 
Yeah, but at what point does the humor turn into reality. 


When you start weaving levity and jokes and buddy-buddy 
stuff into a script that’s about something serious, does it let 
you off the book as to the seriousness of the issue? I think it’s a 
terrific film, but it’s interesting to see its transition from a 
dark script to a “fun” movie. Most pointedly, that Brill dies 
in your script but lives in the film. 


When Gene Hackman got involved, he wanted more screen time, he 
didn’t want to die. He wanted his part to be bigger, so one of the 
things that was addressed in the production rewrite was to keep him 


alive. Scripts go through an evolution. On movies this size, it’s a 
collaborative effort. I liked it more that he died, because | think it 
created more of a hero in Dean, in the sense that he really needed 
to pick up the lance of the fallen mentor and take it to the conclu- 
sion. The implication was that he was possibly going to become the 
new Brill. The battle was over but the war would continue. 


If you kill someone in a story, resurrecting someone else can 
lift the sadness of the first death. Dean is resurrected in your 
script when they think he’s dead and he shows up alive, and 
then when he uses Brill’ skills, be in a way resurrects Brill. 


And it was more in line with the '70s conspiracy movies, where 
one of the people we are rooting for dies. There is sadness there, 
there is reality there, and, in our world today, a lot of the time 
things don’t tie up into neat little endings. 


In the scene when Brill and Dean try to make that leap in the 
car—in most action films they'd make the leap successfully, 
but in your script, they crash, burn, and Brill dies. You flip 
the convention. It was a great bit, but it was cut. 


Obviously, when they made the decision to have Hackman’s char- 
acter live, he couldn’t die in that scene. But the coal fields 
remain, the accident remains, and the idea of the disc being 
destroyed remains, but in the film they walk away from the crash. 


In terms of The Conversation, how much did you look at 
Harry Caul and the three-mike surveillance in the park? 


| watched the film. The technology that we're dealing with today is 
so far beyond what was shown in 7he Conversation, but the sur- 
veillance scene in the park is standard police procedure. So if you 
read the manuals or talk to guys that do surveillance, that’s how 
they do it. That's how they follow people, do a stakeout for a meet- 
ing. So the research that Francis Coppola did at that time was very 
true, and it’s still true today. Except today they have tools that are 
much more accurate in their ability to gather intelligence. They 
can listen into phone calls from space. Anything that is an airwave 
intercept is legal to use in a court of law. Therefore, anything you 
say on your mobile or cordless phone as you're walking around 
your house, they can intercept and use against you. 


And scanning for a safe line, the device Jon Voight uses? 
The NSA has heavily encrypted secure phones. 


In the script, the sounds of the secure phone are very spelled 
out, he waits for the clear line before he speaks. But by the 
time it’s in the film it’s quick, almost subliminal. The same 
with the way the surveillance footage is spliced throughout the 
film—it functions on a visceral level. 


Another reason the script was so descriptive was because origi- 
nally this was a writing/directing deal. | wanted to convey the 
visuals and the sounds I heard in my head, so when it came 
time for them to green-light my vision, they would understand 
exactly what I was going for. So I tended to overly describe stuff. 


And the idea to discredit Dean through the press, the mud- 
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slinging campaign? 

| was inspired by a true story of a man named Edmond Safra. 
His credibility was destroyed in the press through leaks, because 
according to American Express, he welched on a contract. Basi- 
cally, Safra was a very established Swiss banker, and American 
Express wanted a flagship Swiss bank for their corporate image. 
Safra comes from a very old Hassidic Jewish family, and they're 
used to doing business in a very face-to-face handshake way, not 
like what this corporate giant American Express represented. So 
Safra made a deal, sold the bank to American Express. The deal 
was that he would stay with the bank, but after a year of working 
with the organization, he had enough and he left. After a short 
period of time, he again opened his own bank. When that hap- 
pened, all the money that was in Safra’s original bank pulled 
out and went to Safra’s new bank, and American Express was 
essentially left holding this big white elephant. Jim Robinson, at 
American Express, was really upset. Robinson hired people to do 
press leaks in Third World newspapers about Safra’s ties to the 
drug world, mixing fact with fiction, and creating just enough 
interest that it would appear in some Third World newspaper 
and then get picked up by larger newspapers. Before you know it, 


“Anything you say on your 
mobile phone, they can intercept 


and use against you.” 


it’s fact! Safra went crazy, he hired investigators to trace the sto- 
ries back, and everything went back to Jim Robinson. 

It's what happens today—through inference, a little fact here, a 
little smidgen there, you publish things in the paper, you sprinkle 
just enough truths in, mixed with lies, and boom—you've got a 
conspiracy. You've got a man whose reputation is suddenly ruined, 
under investigation. It happens in the media today. Look at the 
trial, look what they did with Clinton, this Republican witch-hunt. 
We live in a surveillance society. It's constantly being used against 
us. Everything you do on the Internet, every e-mail you send, every 
keystroke you make, all of it is subject to recall. We now have an 
electronic identity, or electronic shadow, that mirrors our activities. 
They are selling technology to retailers who put “cookies” in, which 
monitor everything you do so they can do consumer profiles of you. 
They want a very clear picture of you are as a consumer, the sites 
you go to, the pages you look at and linger on. 


Which is what Brill means when he says, “If you keep gob- 
bling up product, they have you.” If you just keep buying the 
loys and the electronic gadgets, you feed into it. 


This is where we're going. Does the technology run us, or are we 
going to run the technology? 

It was fascinating how you showed the way they can piece 
together someone's path through an ATM camera, a store 


camera, put the little pieces together, connect the dots. 


Computers do educated guesses, they can clarify an image based 
on the features they can see. You also have freeway cameras— 
drive around, start looking up and you'll see them everywhere. 
Those cameras are doing a lot more than monitoring traffic. 
They're capable of reading license plate numbers. They have a 
full electronic grid around London now, they program in the hot 
license plate numbers, and whenever one of those numbers 
enters the grid, the police are alerted. They've caught a lot of 
criminals in London, using that technology. These are the same 
cameras that are going up on freeway systems here in the US. 


Could you talk about the connection between Caul and Brill? 


Well, obviously 7he Conversation was one of the cornerstone films. 
I never dreamed that we would ever get Hackman to come back. 


So you weren't writing it with Hackman in mind? 


No, I wasn’t. It was a Hackman-like kind of character, but | 
never imagined we'd get Gene Hackman to do the movie, and 
when that happened it was like a dream come true. 


Did Hackman talk about the similarity of the roles? 


Obviously, he was aware of the connection, but he really wanted to 
see Brill as something new, a brand-new character. And I was writ- 
ing the Robert Dean character for someone like Harrison Ford. 


A WASP-type character living in a privileged, untouchable 
world made sense. I thought casting Dean as an African- 
American was an odd choice, because there's already a sense 
of targeting there somehow. 


Bruckheimer is great at casting. Will Smith responded to the script 
and the material, and it was just before Men in Black came out 
and so they were able to get Will for his pre-Men in Black price. 
Will Smith has such an ingratiating quality about him. You watch 
him on screen and you can’t help but feel the guy’s pain, you're 
rooting for him because he’s so sympathetic. 


Once Deans best friend became more removed, from script 
fo film, you lost that almost McCarthyesque sense, in terms 
of which friends stand by you, which ones betray you. Why 
did he get cycled out of the plot halfway through the movie? 


That was to concentrate more on the Dean character, and again, 
upping the octane so it became more of a nonstop chase. In the 
final version, we also ended up devoting more time to the techno 
kids. Tony brought in the element of turning these kids into mod- 
ern-day wired mutants, where they are just completely enthralled 
with tech. In a tight two-hour movie, some scenes have got to go. 


Were some of the changes made in order to bring Voight’s 
character, Reynolds, into more contact with Dean? 


Yes, we wanted the final scene where they literally squared off 
face-to-face, a real strong moment where the antagonist suddenly 
meets the protagonist and everything is tied up nice and neatly, 











The final sting is interesting, because although a very differ- 
ent scene in the film, it has the same basic “who's watching 
the watchers?” dynamic as your script. It's Dean leading 
them into a room, tipping off the cops, and trapping them. 


A third-party law enforcement group busts the bad guys. 


They may have, to use your phrase, “upped the octane,” but 
it’s the same essential scene. 


The beat is the same, that Dean has to figure out a sting to get 
these guys, to implicate them and basically tie everything up at the 
end. And in my early draft [published here], it takes place in the 
senator's apartment. In the final draft, it takes place at Pintero’s 
club. I think the film’s ending works. I've heard pros and cons 
about it. In the review in Zime they said the ending was one of the 
best things in the movie, and then in Newsweek they said—great 
movie until that writer came up with the miserable ending. 


| preferred having the denouement be something where tech- 
nical wizardry wins the day, coupled with the sinister feeling 
of tying technology, the microphone, to the innocent object, 
the baby monitor. You had that, and you had Dean resur- 
recling Brill’s powers. That had more integrity. The big 
Mafia/NSA/FBI shootout in the film was fun, but it had noth- 
ing to do with your theme or the turf you were working in. 
You created these great techno-warriors that used technologi- 
cal prowess. To suddenly pull out guns seemed to violate 
that, even though I can see why Tony Scott did it. 


It allowed Tony to have the big finale shootout ending that he 
wanted. It was probably a more satisfying ending, considering 
all the high octane earlier on. 


| was sitting in the theater and people were screaming and 
having fun at that scene. So it’s not like they don't know 
what they're doing. They know people need the release and 
the frenzy of a scene like that. But it precludes the subtler, 
deeper resonance, what the ’70s thrillers were great al. 


But audiences are changing slightly from when the '70s thrillers. . . 
Have they though? 
Maybe it’s our perception of them that’s changed. 


What we're paranoid about has changed. Those '70s thrillers 
were cycling off assassinations, Watergate, Vietnam, and 
your script is cycling off very real personal fears—is some- 
body checking my e-mail, listening in on my phone call? 
That's why everybody relates to the film. So to me, to show that 
you can beat thal system as a lone, skilled individual would 
have had more power. The way the ending is now, with all the 
guns, it’ like you're derailed, or sidetracked, off the issue. 


It’s hard to talk about this stuff in retrospect, because it’s hard to 
know which ending would have been more successful. Obviously, 
I’m married more to my own material than to the new ending. 
But at the same time, you watch the new ending as a whole and 
you go, all right, it works, it’s a fun ride, it’s entertaining. It's not 


the ending I had chosen, but I can appreciate what they did. Jerry 
had said, we need an ending, because Tony wanted a bigger action 
payoff. At the time I was working on Mission: Impossible, | didn’t 
have time to sit down and beat it out. But a friend of mine in the 
intelligence world, a former DEA operative, who was now a writer, 
said, let me see if | can come up with some stuff. He remembered 
back to some stings he did as a DEA operative, and he basically 
beat out the ending. He said, well, we can come up with this and 
this and bring it back to Pintero’s club, and this is a thing I did 
once in a parking lot where I posed as a cop and met with the bad 
guys. So it was based on stuff he had actually done. 


But it contradicted Brill’s rap in the script. Brill talks of how 
he’s mobile and they're not, hes small, they're not. He can stay 
hidden, they can’t. He was going to win by remaining hidden, 
keeping to his true self. But once he presented himself in pub- 
lic, it was a violation of what he believed in as an operator. 


That's true. But he also had his back against the wall. | thought it 
worked fine for what it was meant to do, namely get Dean and 
Brill in a face-to-face confrontation with Reynolds. It was basically 
the same beat I had in the church scene. The beat was designed to 
lure Reynolds and team into an incriminating action. 


Were there other writers on the script? 


After Oliver Stone expressed an interest, another writer was 
brought in to do a production polish. A big-name writer who 
had all the visibility to now put his name on the script and go 


“Tony brought in the element of 
turning these techno kids into 
modern-day wired mutants.” 


around town using his name to pump the script. After he com- 
pleted his polish, my name was taken off the title page and sent 
around town as this rewriter’s original material. 


What were they calling it? 


They said it was an original script by this polish writer. There were 
releases in the trades. I walked into a producer's office and saw my 
script sitting on his shelf with someone else's name on it. | was dev- 
astated. | immediately called the folks at Bruckheimer’s and said, 
you guys can’t do this. First they said it was a mistake. Then one 
executive there eventually copped to it and said, well, we needed to 
do it to get heat on the project, to attract the big-name talent, and 
this other writer’s name is a commodity and yours isn’t. But they 
also said, it'll be changed tomorrow. 

Well, by that time, the script was already all around town as 
this other writer's original script. Suddenly, | had to do damage 
control. To suddenly be treated as an expendable commodity, to 
take my name completely off the cover page on a work that I 
endeavored on for three years, to me was just reprehensible. They 

Continued on page 188 
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TITLES 

Over the TITLES in black-and-white we see shots of the 
1914-1918 trench warfare. Shells EXPLODING. Soldiers 
eating, sleeping and drinking in the trenches. Soldiers 
running with bayonets. Guns FIRING. Mud everywhere. 
The wounded being carried on stretchers. One man car- 
rying another. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS WARREN SMITH, a young man 
in his early twenties, is lying on the ground with his rifle, 
ready to fire. He is looking intently at some bushes some 
distance away from him. 


POV - SEPTIMUS. Suddenly we see a young officer 
emerge from behind the bushes. Septimus half rises and 
SHOUTS: 


SEPTIMUS E:\ANS. Don't come. 


But as he says this a shell EXPLODES at Evans’ feet and he 
is blown to pieces. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 
Disbelief and horror, then the noise all around him 
FADES and he appears to drown, floating down in the 
water as the TITLES end. 


INT. DALLOWAY’S HOUSE (1920) 

The screen is flooded with colour. The spacious hallway 
of an elegant town house in Westminster. Sunlight 
through moving leaves is dappling the hall and the stair- 
case. A figure of a woman is descending the staircase. 
The effect as she floats down is that she too could be 
underwater. The figure crosses the hall and opens the 
door into a beautiful sunlit dining-room. The water effect 
is no longer apparent. 


INT. 

The door opens and we see CLARISSA DALLOWAY 
clearly for the first time. She is in her early fifties, beauti- 
ful but frail-looking. She is elegantly dressed with a hat of 
yellow feathers perched audaciously on her head. There 
is an air of happy expectancy about her. 


LUCY, an attractive young maid, is sorting cutlery and 
table linen on the long dining-room table. They are both 
smiling. 


MRS DALLOWAY |'!! buy the flowers myself, Lucy. 


LUCY Yes, Ma'am. And Mrs Walker said to say not to forget 
that Rumplemayer's men are coming at eleven. 


MRS DALLOWAY | won't forget. What a day, Lucy! What 
a day for my party! . 


INT. HALL 

Mrs Dalloway picks out a parasol from a stand, pushes 
open the door to the street, sunlight floods in and she 
pushes open her parasol. 


MRS DALLOWAY /1'0.) What a lark! What a plunge! 


INT. FLASHBACK - BOURTON (1890) 

As we hear “What a plunge,” we pick up the young Mrs 
Dalloway (Clarissa) as she pushes open the doors to the 
terrace of a lovely country house - the home of her 
childhood. 


EXT. BOURTON 

Young CLARISSA DALLOWAY runs down the steps and 
across the lawn. The camera pulls back and we see her 
in LONG-SHOT as she runs down a path bordered with 
flowers, through a topiary hedge, round a fountain and 
urns of flowers, and on towards trees at the bottom of 
the garden, beyond which is a lake. 


EXT. (1920) 

Mrs Dalloway crosses the road (Birdcage Walk) into St. 
James’ Park. As she crosses we see Big Ben in the dis- 
tance. It strikes nine o'clock. 


EXT. ST. JAMES’ PARK 

Mrs Dalloway is walking towards Bond Street and Pic- 
cadilly. Walking towards Buckingham Palace is HUGH 
WHITEBREAD. He is slightly overfed-looking, very 
portly. He takes himself very seriously. He carries a 
despatch box displaying the Royal Coat of Arms. He 
raises his hat (a top hat) to greet Mrs Dalloway. 


HUGH (ood morning to you, Clarissa. 
MRS DALLOWAY ($)72//i772) Hugh. 
HUGH Where are you off to? 


MRS DALLOWAY ‘lo buy flowers for my party. I love 
walking in London on a day like this—it’s really better than 
in the country. 


HUGH Ah, Evelyn wouldn't agree with you there. She can’t 
bear coming to town, but I had to get her to come up to see 
Wyber and he’s put her in a nursing home for a few days. 


MRS DALLOWAY Nothing serious? 


HUGH No, nothing serious. She's just a good deal out of 
sorts. The war may be over but there’s still the echo of it. The 
Bexborough boy was killed, you know. And she is very close to 
Lady Bexborough, of course. (Said with some pride) And 
Evelyn takes things badly. 


MRS DALLOWAY \es. (Ie know from the way that she 
says this that Mrs Dalloway doesn't altogether approve of 
Evelyn) One does still hear dreadful stories. 


There is a slight pause. They both look at the park which is 
shimmering gloriously. 


HUGH | must get on. They'll be waiting for this at the Palace. 


He raps his despatch box importantly. They start to move 
away. 

MRS DALLOWAY (Calling back anxiously) Will you 
still come to my party tonight? 


HUGH 0h yes, Evelyn absolutely insists I go. 


EXT. FLASHBACK - BOURTON (1890) 

We see the young Hugh Whitebread cross the lawn car- 
rying a tennis racquet. Clarissa Dalloway, who is lying in 
a hammock, and the young PETER WALSH, an attractive 
man who is lying on the grass beneath her. They both 
watch Hugh. Clarissa waves to him. 


PETER [ven when Hugh plays tennis, his hair doesn’t move. 
He's a barber's block, an imbecile. He thinks of nothing but 
his clothes. 


CLARISSA | like him. 


PETER How can you? He’s read nothing, thought nothing, 
felt nothing. The stable boys have more life in them than 
Hugh. 


CLARISSA Sally says he tried to kiss her in the smoking 
room. 


PETER J)id she let him? 
CLARISSA She said she'd rather die first. 


PETER Good for Sally. She sees through all that public 
school nonsense. All manners and breeding. No country but 
England could have produced Hugh. 


CLARISSA He's sweet and unselfish. He’s very good to his 
mother. 


PETER (/patiently) You're so sentimental, Clarissa. 
CLARISSA And you're impossible. 


She leans down and tickles the back of his neck with a twig 
or her hat. Peter turns. He catches her hand and pulls her 
out of the hammock. They kiss. 


EXT. ST. JAMES’ PARK (1920) 

Mrs Dalloway walking. She passes a young couple obvi- 
ously in love. She is walking by the pond. She looks 
down at it. There are water lilies open on the pond. 


FLASHBACK - BOURTON (1890) 

The group at Bourton are taking their places at table for 
dinner. AUNT HELENA, Clarissa’s FATHER, HERBERT 
(Clarissa's brother), ELLIE HENDERSON, JOSEPH BRE- 
ITKOPF, Peter Walsh, Hugh Whitebread, Clarissa and 


SALLY SETON, a beautiful young woman with large dark 
eyes, slightly wild-looking, the same age as Clarissa. 
There are two large shallow bowls with just the heads of 
flowers floating. The evening sun is slanted to them and 
the effect is extraordinarily beautiful. 


CLARISSA 0h look at the flowers. 


AUNT HELENA | thought Sally could be trusted to do the 
flowers—but that’s wicked. What she’s done to those flowers 
is wicked. 

CLARISSA | think they're beautiful, Sally. (Clarissa and 
Sally smile at each other) Peter, look! 





Peter solemnly takes out his spectacles and looks at the 


lowers. Clarissa and Sally laugh. 


EXT. (1920) 
Mrs Dalloway, smiling, turns right out of the Park and 
walks along Piccadilly. 


EXT. HATCHARDS’ WINDOW 
The display shows the complete works of Shakespeare 
open at Cymbeline and the lines: 


FEAR NO MORE THE HEAT O' THE SUN 
NOR THE FURIOUS WINTER'S RAGES 


This text is surrounded by books of war poetry (Wilfrid 
Owen, Rupert Brooks, etc.) and books about the war. 
The display is draped or set into a Union Jack. 


EXT. CLOSE-UP 
Mrs Dalloway’s face looking pinched and drawn sud- 
denly. 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) Fear no more the heat o' the 
sun, nor the furious winter's rages. 


She pushes through the door into HATCHARDS’. 


INT. HATCHARDS’ BOOKSHOP 
A few customers are quietly perusing the books. Mrs 
Dalloway is speaking to an ASSISTANT. A youngish man. 


MRS DALLOWAY What can you recommend? | want 
something for a friend of mine. In a nursing home. 


ASSISTANT These are very popular at the moment, 
Madam. 

He indicates a display of Jorrocks Jaunts and Jollities, Soapy 
Sponge and Big Game Shooting in Nigeria. 

MRS DALLOWAY (/ooki¢ a/ these doubtfully) | don't 


think they're quite right for Evelyn. I do so want to surprise 
her with something. Please her. 
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EXT. 
Mrs Dalloway leaving Hatchards’ with a book tucked 
under her arm. 


EXT. 

Mrs Dalloway makes her way up Bond Street, its flags 
flying, a festive feeling. She is enjoying the morning 
again, walking jauntily. She walks into MULBERRY’S. 


INT. MULBERRY’S FLOWER SHOP 

It is suddenly silent. The light much dimmer, a feeling of 
coolness. Delphiniums, sweet peas, bunches of lilac, car- 
nations. A grey moth is hovering over some white carna- 
tions. Roses and irises in pots and jars. It’s a cave of 
beauty. 


MISS PYM, a neat spinsterish-looking woman in her thir- 
ties, walks among the flowers with Mrs Dalloway. Miss 
Pym's hands are red from continuously being in cold water. 


MRS DALLOWAY Roses for the hall, | think. 
MISS PYM (Io clearly likes Mrs Dalloway) And sweet 
peas for the table, perhaps? 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 


FLASHBACK 
A momentary flashback to the heads of flowers in bowls 
of water on the dinner table at Bourton. 


INT. MULBERRY’S FLOWER SHOP 
CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY smiling. 


MRS DALLOWAY Yes, the sweet peas for the table. They 
will be perfect. 


They move towards the window where there is a bank of 


fall flowers. Suddenly there is a sound like a pistol shot. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY looking startled. 

Mrs Dalloway’s POV - She is looking through the flowers 
through the glass window to the street. At that moment 
Septimus Warren Smith (who we have seen in the 
trenches over the credits) is staring in through the win- 
dow. Panic in his face, desperate and frightened. Mrs 
Dalloway and Septimus stare at each other. 


MISS PYM Those awful motor cars! 


She has not seen Septimus. Mrs Dalloway, now that he has 
disappeared, is not sure that she actually saw that face 
between the flowers. But it has shaken her: 


MRS DALLOWAY /( /e/ievedd) Yes. Of course. It was a car. 


She turns to look out of the window again but Septimus 
has gone. 


EXT. BOND STREET 

REZIA WARREN SMITH, an attractive but sad-looking 
young Italian woman, has pulled her husband Septimus 
away from the florist’s window, but he won't move. She 
is tugging at his hand. They both look shabby. 


(In all scenes with Septimus, noise from the POV of Sep- 
timus should be distorted.) 


SEPTIMUS /S/olidl)) | am rooted here. 

REZIA (Desperate) Please, Septimus, we must go on. 
SEPTIMUS | am rooted here. | don’t know for what pur- 
pose. 

REZIA Please, Septimus. People are looking at us. 


SEPTIMUS Am | blocking the way? (7hen angrily) Oh, 
alright then. 


He marches off. Dragging Rezia now by the hand. 


EXT. 
Clarissa leaving Mulberry’s. Miss Pym is opening the 
door for her. 


MRS DALLOWAY You'll make sure that they're delivered 
early this afternoon? 

MISS PYM Of course, Mrs Dalloway. I'm sure the party will 
be a great success. Goodbye, Mrs Dalloway. 


EXT. 
Mrs Dalloway walking back down Bond Street. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1/0. Mrs Dalloway. Mrs Dalloway. 
I'm not even Clarissa anymore. No more marrying. No more 
having children. Just Mrs Dalloway. Mrs Richard Dalloway. 
Who is to give a party. 


FLASHBACK BOURTON (1890) 
A corner of the garden. Clarissa is picking flowers. Peter 
is watching her. 


PETER That's what you'll do. Give parties. The perfect host- 
ess. That's all you're good for. 

CLARISSA | know I'm not very clever. . . 

PETER You could do so much. Be so much. 

CLARISSA (Clipping a flower very carefully) Life seems to 


me so dangerous. It seems very dangerous to live even one day. 
PETER (/ipatient!y) But one must live dangerously. 
EXT. (1920) 


Mrs Dalloway crossing into the Park (Green Park) at the 
right side of the Ritz. She hears a noise and looks up 
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startled. There is an aeroplane doing acrobatics in the 
sky. The camera follows the aeroplane. 


EXT. 

Mrs Dalloway crosses into St. James’ Park. She glances 
down the Mall where a small crowd has collected outside 
Buckingham Palace. They are all gazing up at the aero- 
plane. White smoke is now coming out of the aeroplane 
and it is starting to write something in smoke. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK - THE BROAD WALK 

Rezia and Septimus Warren Smith are sitting on a park 
bench. A NURSEMAID in uniform, pushing a pram, is 
near them. She is looking up, shading her eyes. We see 
the plane. Rezia looks up. The smoke is writing K R. 


REZIA ook. Look, Septimus. 
SHOT of the plane writing E E. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 
Staring, at two birds on the path pecking bread crumbs. 


CLOSE-UP - TWO BIRDS 
Their gestures are very aggressive and they seem to 
speak in Greek. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 

His face bathed in sweat. The baby in the pram cries and 
a horn sounds. Septimus hears it all very intensely. He 
Starts violently. 


CLOSE-UP - REZIA 

She has been watching his face and sees how frightened 
he is. Her hand is on his knee. She takes her hand away 
abruptly. 


REZIA Septimus, I’m going to walk to the fountain and back. 
She moves away. Past the nursemaid, who says as Rezia 
passes her: 

NURSEMAID (Sligh//) mystified) KREEMO. It says 
Kreemo. 

Rezia takes no notice, but after a few steps looks back at 
Septimus. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 
He is still looking at the birds. He mutters to himself. 
Rezia can see but not hear him. 


SEPTIMUS (7) himself) | will kill myself. 


EXT. 
Mrs Dalloway has now reached the edge of St. James’ 


Park. She passes a man on a bench reading a newspa- 
per. An ELDERLY looking cockney WOMAN is at the 
other end. The woman is gazing up at the aeroplane 
which is now writing TOFFEE in the sky. 


ELDERLY WOMAN /(Sjel/inig i/ 1) T-O-F-F-E-E. 


A MAN glances up at the plane briefly from his newspaper. 


MAN It says toffee. 
ELDERLY WOMAN (/rid//ing) | know it's toffee. 


Mrs Dalloway, smiling, has now passed them. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK 

Rezia is alone at the fountain. She leans despairingly 
against a parapet. There are sparrows in the fountain 
fluttering, drinking and CHIRPING normally. TWO 
YOUNG WOMEN walk by. 


FIRST WOMAN (70 /he ofber) Look at the roses. 
SECOND WOMAN Beautiful. 


REZIA (Suddenly blurting out) You should see the Milan 
gardens. 


Both women, looking startled, turn and look at her. She 
blushes and starts to walk rapidly back to Septimus. 


For a moment she thinks he has gone, then we see her POV 
of Septimus, hunched up in bis old overcoat gazing al 
some nearby railings. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 
is talking to himself and we can still hear the birds talking 
in Greek. 


SEPTIMUS (Mu//ering) Men must not cut down trees. 
There is a God. Change the world. No one kills from hatred. 
Make it known. 


Septimus is now staring hard at the railings. He suddenly 
looks horrified. We see his POV - A young man in 
officer's uniform is walking towards Septimus through 
the railings. It is EVANS, whom we saw blown up in the 
credits. He is smiling. 


SEPTIMUS (CLOSE-UP) (In panic) Evans! Don’t come. 
REZIA /0.5.) What are you saying? 
We see Rezia rush to him and take his hand. 


SEPTIMUS Interrupted again. You're always interrupting. 
Away from people, we must get away from people. 

He points to a couple of deck chairs under a tree a short 
distance away on a green slope of the Park. He stands 
abruptly and moves swiftly towards the deck chairs. Rezia 





running to catch up with him. We hear Big Ben in the dis- 
lance strike ten. 


EXT. 

The step of Mrs Dalloway’s Westminster house. The 
strokes of Big Ben are now very loud and we once more 
see Big Ben not too far away. Lucy has opened the door 
for Mrs Dalloway. 


MRS DALLOWAY (Looking up al the sky where the 
plane has now disappeared but the smoke letters are just 
visible) Look, Lucy. It said Kreemo toffee. 


INT. COOL HALL 


LUCY There was a telephone message, Ma’am. Mr Dalloway 
said to tell you he would not be home for lunch. He would be 
lunching at Lady Bruton’s. 


We see a pang of disappointment on Clarissa ’s face. She 
hands her parasol to Lucy for her to put it in the umbrella 
stand. 


MRS DALLOWAY (Sharing ber disappointment with 
Lucy) Oh dear. (Then slightly sharp, ironic) Lady Bruton? 
Well... (As if nothing could be done about that) 


She turns slowly to climb the stairs. Up the first flight on 
the landing, she comes to a window. The light muslin cur- 
tain is billowing gently al the open window. She steps up 
to the window and is enveloped in the thin material. 


She looks down to the street below and sees the reflection of 


the sun on a window. Septimus’ face appears in that 
reflection and is suddenly there on the other side of the 
window as we saw it in the flower shop. A face of panic 
and fear. For a moment the image of bis face comes 
closer, as if Clarissa had moved out of the window to join 
him. An angry dog barks. Somewhere, someone begins to 
play a violin. The face disappears. Clarissa moves the cur- 
tain aside. She proceeds up another flight. She glances in 
to what is clearly the master bedroom. She moves on up 
the stairs and we hear RICHARD DALLOWAY'S \.0. 


RICHARD DALLOWAY (1/0) Really, darling, the house 
sits so long and the doctor said you must get your rest. You 
must sleep undisturbed. 


Mrs Dalloway is now climbing the lop flight of stairs and 
she opens the door to ber room. It is a long attic room con- 
taining a single bed. It is simply furnished. It is all very 
white. Mrs Dalloway goes to the dressing table. She puts 
down the book she bought at Hatchards’, removes ber gloves 
and takes the wrapping paper off the book. We see that it’s 
Mrs Asquith’s Memoirs. She looks at it doublfully and puts it 


to one side. wrapping it again as she does so. She takes off 


her yellow feather bat and places it lovingly to one side. 


then looks in the mirror. She suddenly looks weary. This spread 


a 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) Fear no more the heat o' the sun. of ori 


Mrs Dalloway rises from the dressing table taking her light 
summer coat off and hangs it in her wardrobe. She then 
starts to rifle through the clothes in the wardrobe until she 
pulls out a beautiful. shimmery sea-green evening dress, 
which she takes to the long cheval mirror and holds up 
against herself, She looks at her image in the mirror and 
the image that she sees is herself at Bourton. 


INT. BOURTON - CLARISSA’S BEDROOM 

We see Clarissa’s image in a long mirror. She is wearing a 
nightdress. She has taken her long hair and is experiment- 
ing with it — piling it up on her head. Behind her in the 
mirror we see Sally sprawled on a bed, also in her night- 
dress. She is lying back on pillows in an abandoned man- 
ner. She has an abundance of loose, dark, wild hair and is 
smoking a cigar. She is looking speculatively at Clarissa. 
SALLY You always look so virginal, Clarissa. 

CLARISSA (Laughing) | am virginal. 

PAUSE. Sally smokes. 

SALLY Are you in love with Peter? 

CLARISSA ($/)/)) Oh love... | don't know. . . 


The feeling should be more that she doesn't know about 
love. rather than she doesn't know if shes in love with Peter. 


Sally comes up to the mirror and puts her arms around her. 
SALLY (No/ sexially) But you love me. 

Its a statement, not a question. 

They look at themselves in the mirror and smile. 

Then suddenly: 


SALLY Damn and blast. | left my sponge in the bathroom. 
Dare me to run and get it like this. 


At that moment she drops her nightdress. She is naked. 
CLARISSA Jou wouldn't! 
SALLY | would. 


she rushes out of the room and we see her streaking down 
the corridor to the bathroom, ber hair flying. Clarissa 
stands at the door of her bedroom, excited and laughing. 


CLOSE-UP - FACE OF A VERY GRIM OLD MAID 
She shakes her head. Very shocked. 


INT. MRS DALLOWAY’S BEDROOM (1920) 
Mrs Dalloway, still at the cheval mirror, suddenly notices 
a tear in the dress. She carries it to the window to get a 131 
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closer look. We hear a shout outside the window. Mrs 
Dalloway looks out and down and looks at: 


EXT. BOURTON (1890) 

Sally is riding round a parapet that runs round the house 
on a bicycle. She looks up at Clarissa at the window and 
waves and nearly falls off. 


CLOSE-UP - CLARISSA’S FACE at window laughing. 


INT. MRS DALLOWAY'S BEDROOM (1920) 
Still carrying the dress, Mrs Dalloway moves away from 
the window and picks up her sewing basket. She moves 
to the door and starts to descend the stairs. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1:0. ) Is it all over for me? I've come 
up to the tower and left them all blackberrying in the sun. 


INT. BOURTON (1890) 

Clarissa rushing down the stairs through the drawing, 
room where Aunt Helena is sewing. She looks up disap- 
provingly. Her father and brother are talking. 


AUNT HELENA Don't run, Clarissa. Young ladies don’t run. 


Clarissa lakes no notice as she runs out on to the veranda. 
Peter is on the veranda talking to Joseph Breitkopf. He looks 
up as Clarissa comes hurtling past. He is about to follow 
her, but Breitkopf goes on talking. Peter gives up and sils 
down again. A bicycle lies abandoned on the terrace. 


EXT. 

Sally and Clarissa are lying on a rug in a very pretty cor- 
ner of the garden, surrounded by flowers. They are both 
lying on their back, reading books covered in brown 
paper. Sally is reading aloud the last stanzas of Byron’s 
“She walks in beauty.” Clarissa has put her book down 
for the moment. 


SALLY And on that cheek and o'er that brow, So soft, so 
calm, yet eloquent. The smiles that win, the tints that glow. 
But tell of days in goodness spent. A mind at peace with all 
below. A heart whose love is innocent. 


CLARISSA (Sighing . . . then) If they knew we were read- 
ing Byron... 


SALLY And Shelley. (/ndicating Clarissa’s book) \ think 
Shelley was even more wicked than Byron. He loved his sister, 
you know. (Zhen with relish) Carnally. 


CLARISSA He didn’t marry her? 


Sally gives Clarissa a teasing push. 


SALLY 0f course not, silly, you can’t marry your sister. No, 
he married someone else. Mary someone. But she had a 
rather rough time of it. She wrote a book. Frankenstein. | 


think it was all about what a monster Shelley was to her. 
(Then airily) She probably killed herself. 


CLARISSA The men have such exciting lives, but their 
poor wives don’t seem to do too well. 


SALLY (Master-of-factly) Marriage is a catastrophe for 
women. 


CLARISSA But it is inevitable, isn’t it? 


This is a statement more than a question, at which both 


fall silent. 


INT. MRS DALLOWAY’S DRAWING ROOM (1920) 

We hear sounds of activity about the house - the swish 
of a mop, rapping, knocking, sounds of the street as the 
door opens and shuts. 


Mrs Dalloway enters carrying her dress and sewing bas- 
ket. Lucy is just finishing polishing a candlestick. 


MRS DALLOWAY 0h) Lucy, the silver does look nice. 


LUCY The doors are off the hinges in the dining-room, 
Ma‘am, and Rumplemayer’s men will be here soon. (She 
indicates the evening dress) Can | help you with that, Ma'am? 


MRS DALLOWAY 0h no, Lucy, you have enough to do. 


She shakes the dress out to find the tear again. Lucy 
exits. As the sea-green dress is shaken out, we see 
CLOSE-UP a pink gauze evening dress at: 


EXT. BOURTON - THE TERRACE (1890) 

A summer evening. Clarissa is wearing a beautiful, 
diaphanous pink gauze evening dress. Sally is also in 
evening dress. They are dancing together on the terrace. 
Slowly circling. A piano is being played (not classical this 
time, but something to dance to). The lights from the house 
and the light still left in the sky show a few figures on the 
veranda and more people than usual in the lighted house. 


EXT. 

Sally and Clarissa stop dancing and slowly, hand in hand, 
are walking towards the fountain. This should be in LONG 
SHOT. We come closer and hear their conversation. 


CLARISSA Wil! we always be together, Sally? 

SALLY Always. Always. We'll do everything together. We'll 
change the world. 

They have now reached the fountain. Sally turns and 
kisses Clarissa gently on the lips. Clarissa has her eyes 
closed as Sally kisses her. 

CLARISSA /(1.0.) If it were now to die ‘twere now to be 
most happy. 


Sally is looking at Clarissa. Clarissa opens her eyes looking 
upwards. 

Peter and Joseph Breitkopf are suddenly on the scene. They 
stop and survey the girls. 

PETER Star-gazing, are we? 

Clarissa looks as if someone has slapped her in the face, 
but Sally, only momentarily put out, laughs. 

SALLY Yes. Come on, Joseph, you know all the stars. Tell us 
which ones are which. 

We hear Joseph's voice start to pedantically tell the groups 
of stars. Joseph and Sally looking up at the sky. Clarissa 
glaring at Peter then looking away. Peter looking at ber in 
a hostile manner. 


INT. MRS DALLOWAY'S DRAWING ROOM (1920) 
Mrs Dalloway is staring into mid-space when the door 
opens abruptly. 


INT. DRAWING ROOM 

ELIZABETH DALLOWAY, a lovely young woman, aged 
seventeen, is standing in the doorway with MISS KIL- 
MAN, an exceptionally plain woman of about forty in a 
horrible mackintosh. She is deliberately dressed to make 
herself look even plainer than she is. 


ELIZABETH (//overing al the door) Miss Kilman and | 
are going out. Is there anything we can get for you, Mother? 


MRS DALLOWAY (Nodding fo Miss Kilman) Where are 
you going, Elizabeth dear? 

ELIZABETH (Slighily on the defensive) Miss Kilman is 
taking me to meet the Reverend Whittaker. 

MRS DALLOWAY The Reverend Whittaker? Oh yes 
wasn't he very instrumental in your conversion, Miss Kilman? 
MISS KILMAN Yes, he helped bring me to Our Lord. 
MRS DALLOWAY (1 077) /igh/-lipped) And is this visit part 
of today’s history lesson? 

ELIZABETH (/ irvine fo cool it) The Reverend Whittaker is 
also an historian, Mother. 

MISS KILMAN He can put history and religion in their 
proper perspective. 


MRS DALLOWAY | wonder what that is. I’ve never tried 
to convert anyone to anything, | hope. I just want everyone to 
be themselves. I've often thought that religious fanaticism 
can make people rather callous. 


ELIZABETH (/barrassed) Mother . . . we're just going 
to talk to him. 





PAUSE. They start to move out of the room. 
MRS DALLOWAY You haven't forgotten my party 


tonight, Elizabeth? 
CLOSE-UP - MISS KILMAN looking very disapproving. 


ELIZABETH (She looks caught) | was going to help Miss 
Kilman sort the clothes for the mission. 


MRS DALLOWAY Well, Elizabeth, | daresay Miss Kilman 
could spare you for one evening. (7hen pleadingly to Eliza- 
beth) | so want it to be a beautiful evening. | want you to 
have fun, Elizabeth. 


CLOSE-UP - MISS KILMAN almost sneering “fun!” 


ELIZABETH (/rying fo get out of the room. Caught 
between the two of them) V\\ see, Mother. We must go now 
or we'll be late. 


INT. DRAWING ROOM 
Mrs Dalloway puts her sewing down for a moment and 
rests her head in her hands. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1.0) Elizabeth. My beautiful Eliza- 
beth. Well, it will all change when she falls in love. 


PAUSE. 

EXT. BOURTON (1890) 

Peter and Clarissa have been walking. They are leaning 
up against a stile or a tree. Clarissa’s dog is racing back 


and forth as Clarissa throws sticks for him. Peter as 
always is playing with his penknife. 


PETER [1 just seems useless. Going on being in love. 


CLARISSA But you want so much, Peter. You leave me 
nothing for myself. You want every bit of me. 


PETER Well, | do. | want us to be everything to each other. 
CLARISSA That sounds so . . . suffocating. 
PETER Oh God. 


He suddenly turns and strikes the penknife into the stile 
(or tree) and buries his face in his hands. 


CLARISSA Give me some time, Peter. 
She strokes his hair. 


PETER There isn't any time. 


INT. DRAWING ROOM (1920) 

Mrs Dalloway has resumed her sewing. Suddenly we 
hear the doorbell ring - as Big Ben strikes eleven in the 
distance and the clock on the mantel chimes as well. We 
hear the front door being opened, then a voice on the 
stairs. 
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PETER WALSH /0..5.) Mrs Dalloway will see me. Oh yes, 
she will see me. Clarissa will see me. 

Mrs Dalloway leaps to her feet, trying to hide her sewing. 
MRS DALLOWAY (/ //er/): surprised) Peter Walsh. 

The door opens and Peter, a still attractive man with 
something very youthful about him, although he is now in 
his mid-fifties, walks in. He is very tanned. 

PETER Clarissa! 

MRS DALLOWAY Peter! But you're in India. 


PETER Didn't you get my last letter? | said | should be here 
in June. 


MRS DALLOWAY No, your last letter said that you might 
be back but I never suspected it. (She is shy and happy) I's 
heavenly to see you again, Peter 


He lakes both her hands and kisses them. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1:0. ) Ile looks exactly the same. A 
little thinner, a little dryer, but he looks awfully well just 
the same. 


PETER | reached town last night. 

She pulls him down to sit next to her on the sofa. 

MRS DALLOWAY /1'0.) He thinks | look old—and | do. 
PETER And how is everything? How are you? 

He pulls out his penknife and starts to play with it. 

MRS DALLOWAY (1:0) Playing with his knife—that's 


so like him. 

PETER How’s Richard? 

MRS DALLOWAY Richard's at some committee or other. 
Something to do with his constituency. 

PETER And what's that? (He indicates the evening dress 
with his penknife. He is teasing her) What's all this? 

MRS DALLOWAY In mending my dress. It’s for my party 
tonight. (Seiling) Which | shan’t ask you to, my dear Peter. 


PETER (Also smiling) Why won't vou ask me? 


MRS DALLOWAY /1:0.) He's enchanting. Perfectly 
enchanting. Now | remember how impossible it was to ever 
make up my mind. 


MRS DALLOWAY How extraordinary that you should have 


come this morning. I've been thinking of Bourton all day. 


PETER | heard about your father—I'm sorry. I should have 
written to you. Though | never really got on with him. 


MRS DALLOWAY f3ut he never liked anyone who... 
PETER Who wanted to marry vou. 





MRS DALLOWAY (10) | shouldn't have reminded him. 
Peter lifts his hand as if to touch her hand but then lets it fall 
MRS DALLOWAY Herbert has Bourton now. | never go 
there. 

Pause. 

MRS DALLOWAY And what's happened to you? 


PETER Millions of things. (He gives a small laugh) Shall | 
tell you? Shall | make a clean breast of it all? 

He suddenly feels exhilarated. Mrs Dalloway sits very 
upright and draws in her breath. 


PETER I'm in love. In love with a girl in India. 
MRS DALLOWAY (1:0,) In) love? At his age? 
MRS DALLOWAY And who is she? A younger woman, 


of course. 


PETER |'m not old, you know. My life isn’t over, not by any 
means. But you'll think me a failure, which | am compared 
to this. (He indicates the whole room) 


MRS DALLOWAY (1:0) (|! isé/i//)) But you are in love, 


Peter. You have that. 

MRS DALLOWAY but whio is she? Tell me? 

PETER A married woman, unfortunately. (/e gives a slight 
ironical smile) The wite of a Major in the Indian Army . . . 
(He continues very reasonably, slightly defensively) . .. 
two small children—a boy and a girl. It’s a bit of a mess. 
MRS DALLOWAY /1°0.) All the same, he’s in love. My 


dear Peter, he’s in love. 





PETER I've come to see my lawyers about the divorce. She's 
called Daisy. 

MRS DALLOWAY \es, ves. (/e begins to open and close 
his penknife) But what shall you do? 

PETER Oh, the lawyers and solicitors, they are going to do it. 
He begins to pare his nails with the penknife. 


MRS DALLOWAY ((70ss/)) For heaven's sake, leave 


vour knife alone. 


They look at each other in surprise. This is so like their old 
intimacy. 


PETER | know what I'm up against. (7here are lears in his 
rice) | know what I'm up against. 


He suddenly bursts into tears. He is weeping, tears run- 
ning down his face. Mrs Dalloway leans forward, takes his 
hand and kisses him. He stops crying, sits for a moment. 
then gets up suddenly and crosses to the window. Mrs 
Dalloway leans back in the sofa. 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) If I'd married him, this happi- 
ness would have been mine all day. (Peler is flicking his 
handkerchief at his face) But it’s all over for me—the sheet 
stretched and the bed narrow. 

PETER (4/ /ast) Well, it’s all up. Here | am behaving like a 
fool—weeping—being emotional. I've probably annoyed 
you calling at this hour. And I've told you everything as 
usual. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1/0) | should have gone with you. 


PETER (Juking her by the shoulders) Tell me, are you 
happy, Clarissa? Does Richard . . . 








There is a knock which interrupts him and Lucy enters. 
LUCY The gentlemen are here from Rumplemayer’s, Ma'am. 
MRS DALLOWAY Thank you, Lucy. 

She turns to Peter but be is up and at the door. 

PETER Goodbye, Clarissa. 

He rushes out and down the stairs. 


MRS DALLOWAY (//:7rying a/fler him past a rather 
startled Lucy and calling out:) Peter. Peter... My party 
tonight. Please come to my party tonight. 


The front door is now open and Mrs Dalloway, leaning over 
the banisters, has had to call this over the noise of the traffic. 
Peter glances up briefly, then disappears. Rumplemayer s 
men are in the hall and Lucy has gone quickly down the 
stairs and now closes the door, Big Ben strikes the half hour: 


EXT. ST. JAMES’ PARK 

Peter crosses the road into St. James’ Park. He is now 
striding jauntily. He passes a pretty young woman sitting 
on a park bench, reading a book. He takes her in, appre- 
ciating her prettiness. As he approaches she happens to 
glance up and her eyes meet Peter's. Peter smiles openly 
at her, she half smiles, then quickly looks down at her 
book. He still smiles at her for a few more steps, half turn- 
ing to look at her - then turns completely in the direction 
he is going and walks on, very pleased with himself. 


We hear repeated: 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) ... my party. Please come to my 
party tonight. 


INT. BOURTON - EVENING (1890) 

A party is in full swing. The folding doors have been 
pulled back to make one big room. A young man is play- 
ing the piano and an old man is playing the violin. They 
are playing a waltz. About a dozen couples are dancing, 
mostly young people. Clarissa and Peter are whirling 
round in the waltz. Sally is dancing with Herbert, Hugh 
with a young woman. The dance whirls to an end. 


PETER (Pulling Clarissa through the crowd) Come on, 
let’s get out of this. 


CLARISSA (As the music starts again) But Peter, | want 
to tango. 


But she is laughing as she lets herself be led out into the 
shadow of a tree in the garden. As they leave we see 
through the lighted windows Sally doing a wild tango with 
ad young man. 


PETER Is this what vou really want, Clarissa, to stay here 
and go to parties? 


CLARISSA (Sy iling bul provocative) | like parties. 
PETER Oh) Clarissa. 


He pulls her roughly to him and kisses her passionately 
and she responds. 


EXT. (1920) 
Shot of Peter in a street on the way to Regent's Park. 


EXT. 

Peter crossing the road and entering Regent's Park. He 
looks for an empty seat. He finally settles himself on a 
park bench already occupied at one end by an elderly 
nurse with a baby asleep in a perambulator. He lights a 
cigar and starts to smoke, watching the blue smoke rings 
disappear up into the air. He closes his eyes. 


INT. BOURTON - DRAWING ROOM (1890) 

Everyone is sitting around with the remains of tea appar- 
ent everywhere. The men are smoking. The room is 
bathed in yellow light. Clarissa and Peter. Hugh. Sally. Aunt 
Helena. Clarissa's father and Joseph Breitkopf and Herbert. 


HUGH (70 Clarissa ’s father) Did you know Wyngate had 
married again? 


AUNT HELENA Jes, they came to call last week. 
CLARISSA’S FATHER Vhe woman used to be his 


housemaid. 


HUGH He had 4 nerve 


CLARISSA She was ridiculously dressed. She looked like a 
cockatoo. He kept talking about entertaining and she looked 
more and more panicked. 


bringing a housemaid to call. 





SALLY She probably thought you all knew. 

CLARISSA knew what? 

SALLY (Anowing that this is a bombshell) That she had a 
baby before she was married. 

CLARISSA (Going very pink) Oh I shall never be able to 
speak to her again. 
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PETER [Don't be ridiculous, Clarissa. 
Clarissa gives him a tight-lipped but hurt look. 


CLARISSA’S FATHER If this is true—/Fiving bis eve 
on Sally) we shall certainly not receive her again. 





HUGH | should think not. If you start receiving women like 
that, you don’t know where it will end. 


SALLY (Bursting out) Oh you snob. It’s men like you drove 
those poor girls to the streets in Piccadilly. 


HUGH /? Girls’ 
SALLY Yes, men like you. 


AUNT HELENA (Jer) sharply) That's enough, Sally. 
We'll have no more of this conversation. 


INT. BOURTON - SALLY'S BEDROOM 
Sally is lying back on the bed. Peter is in a chair. They are 
both smoking cigars. 


SALLY | should have walked out. They're all such snobs 
and Hugh is a fraud. 


PETER Clarissa is so prudish and arrogant. 
SALLY Not really. It's just what she’s been brought up to. 
PETER | wish she would see things more clearly. 


SALLY (S77 iling al him) Clearly enough to marry you, you 
mean. 


INT. BOURTON — THE STAIRCASE 

Peter enters the room. He is late for dinner and they are 
all sat down and dinner is being served. Clarissa’s father 
gives him a disapproving look but he doesn't notice 
because his eye is immediately riveted to Clarissa and the 
newcomer who is sitting next to her. A handsome, fair 
young man who seems to be taking her attention. But she 
glances up sharply at Peter and says almost insolently: 


CLARISSA This is Mr Wickham, Peter. 
RICHARD DALLOWAY (3/)))/)) bud firmly) My name is 


Dalloway. 


CLARISSA (4ppalled) But I've introduced you to everyone 
as Mr Wickham. 

RICHARD (Sy7i/ing easily) But it’s Dalloway. My name is 
Dalloway. 

CLARISSA (Sv iles back at him and says deliberately 
and slowly) DAL—LO—WAY. 


SALLY (10 Peter has now sat down next to, whispers to 
him in a low tone, mocking Richard’s voice) My name is 
Dalloway. (Peter shivers. Sally notices) What's the matter? 


PETER Someone just walked over my grave. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK (1920) 

Peter has dozed off. He wakes with a start, the cigar hav- 
ing slightly burnt his fingers. He takes another puff as the 
elderly nursemaid lifts the baby, now awake, down onto 
the path. The baby can just toddle. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK 
Septimus and Rezia in deck chairs. Septimus leans back 
talking to himself. Rezia looks at him in despair. 


SEPTIMUS (70 the sky) | went under the sea. | have been 
dead. But now I'm alive. But | must rest still. Rest. 

He closes his eyes. 

REZIA Septimus, | am going to ask someone the time. | 
think we have to go now. 

SEPTIMUS There is nowhere to go. Nowhere to hide. 


REZIA Septimus, you know we are going to see a doctor 
who will help you. 


She has risen. 


SEPTIMUS (Suddenly shouting) No more doctors. No 
more lies. 


REZIA Septimus, please . . . 


She puts a hand on bis shoulder and then walks quickly 


fowards the path where Peter and the nursemaid are sit- 
fing on the bench. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK 

The bench where the baby is now toddling down the 
path towards Rezia. Peter stands, tips his hat to the 
nursemaid and starts to walk down the path towards 
Rezia. He passes her. The baby falls over and starts to 
cry. Peter turns and sees that Rezia has picked him up 
and is dusting him down. He walks on across the grass 
towards Septimus. He glances back again and we see 
from his POV Rezia handing the baby back to the nurse- 
maid and asking her something. The nursemaid looks at 
her watch (probably pinned to her uniform) and is clearly 
telling Rezia the time. Rezia turns and starts walking back. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK 
Septimus in his deckchair suddenly sees Peter coming 
towards him. 


SEPTIMUS (Whispering in great fear) Evans. Evans. 
(Then crying out) For God's sake, don’t come. 
Peter immediately looks behind him to see who be is talk- 


ing lo. He sees Rezia running behind him. Peter turns and 
walks on past Septimus, then turns back to look again. 


POV - PETER 

We see Rezia reach Septimus. She tries to put her arms 
around him but he shakes her off. Peter can’t hear 
what's being said. It just looks like a lovers’ quarrel. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK 
Septimus and Rezia start to walk away. Big Ben CHIMES 
the three quarter; it is 11:45 A.M. 


EXT. REGENT'S PARK 

Peter smiles to himself, slightly shaking his head, and 
walks towards the boating lake. From Peter's POV it just 
looks as though two young people have been quarrelling. 


INT. BOURTON (1890) 

The dinner party has broken up. Clarissa is talking animat- 
edly to Richard. We hear Sally say something about “the 
lake,” then Clarissa say “I'll have to get a coat. It’s cool on 
the water.” She then starts to hurry out of the room. 


CLARISSA (As shes leaving, over her shoulder to Peter) 
We're going boating on the lake. Aren't you coming? 

She is through the dining-room door. Peter follows her into 
the passage. 


INT. BOURTON — PASSAGE 


PETER (Syeering) Oh, aren't you being the perfect hostess. 


CLARISSA Well, don’t come if you're going to be beastly 
and rude. 


PETER (Mocking) Dalloway. My name is Dalloway. 
8 y. NE , 


The young people are now all pushing into the hall, look- 
ing for the odd scarf or wrap. Peter pushes open the door 
fo the drawing room and slumps into a chair. 


INT. BOURTON - DRAWING ROOM 
The door opens and Aunt Helena looks into the room. 


AUNT HELENA (Aren't you going with them? 
PETER (Shori/)") No. 


Aunt Helena closes the door and Peter puts his hands over 
his eves. 


CLOSE-UP 
PETER with his hands over his eyes. 


We hear the door open very, very quietly, then: 


CLARISSA (0..5.) Come on. They're waiting, 


Peter opens his eyes and looks up. She has thrown a crim- 


son shawl over ber white dinner gown. She looks absolutely 
beautiful. She smiles at Peter and offers him her hand. 


CLOSE-UP 
PETER, happiness brimming out of him. 


EXT. BOURTON - THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
Peter and Clarissa running together holding hands down 
to the lake. At one point he picks her up and twirls her 
round in the air. They are both laughing. 


EXT. BOURTON - THE EDGE OF THE LAKE 
Sally and Herbert and Hugh are already in one rowing boat. 
Richard is standing holding the rope of the other boat. 


Peter and Clarissa arrive breathless and holding hands. 
They are still laughing. Richard holds out his hand and she 
drops Peter's and takes Richard's and climbs into the boat. 


EXT. BOURTON - THE LAKE 

This scene should look ravishing. The six young people 
are in evening clothes, with maybe a scarf or two as well 
as Clarissa’s shawl. Sally is maybe wearing a cloak. The 
air is still and there is a full moon. All we hear is an owl 
hoot and the splash of oars as Peter rows his boat and 
Herbert rows his. 


EXT. BOURTON - THE MIDDLE OF THE LAKE - CLOSE- 
UP 
PETER rowing and looking at Clarissa, who is facing him. 


CLOSE-UP 
CLARISSA, who is gazing up at the moon. 


CLOSE-UP 
RICHARD, who is sitting behind Clarissa gazing at the 
back of her head. He is clearly falling in love with her. 


CLOSE-UP 
PETER looking at Richard. He knows he has lost Clarissa. 
Then Clarissa starts to sing. She has a thin, clear voice. 


CLARISSA (Singing) “And I'll sing you a song, Of the fish 
of the sea, As we're bound for the Rio Grande.” 


Then the others pick the song up: 


ALL (Singing) “Then away, lads, away. Way down Rio I'll 
sing you a song, Of the fish of the sea, And we're bound for the 
Rio Grande.” 


LONG SHOT 

The two boats on the water. The voices floating across 
the lake. We see the boats making for the island in the 
middle of the lake. 


This spread 
P36 
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EXT. REGENT’S PARK (1920) 

We hear a thin, reedy voice singing as Peter crosses the 
street out of Regent's Park and walks past the under- 
ground station where an old woman is singing “I dreamt 
| dwelt in marble halls.” She holds a tin cup out for 
money. Peter drops a coin in and hails a taxi. 


EXT. REGENT’S PARK - TUBE STATION 
As Peter's taxi drives away, it reveals Septimus and Rezia 
now coming out of the park and passing the old woman 


singing. 
REZIA Poor old woman. 


Seplimus suddenly looks at Rezia and clasps her hand. 
which is hanging loosely through his arm, and smiles at 
her fondly—quile normally. 


REZIA Oh Septimus, you won't tell the doctor that you want 
to kill yourself, will you? You mustn't. They would send you 
away from me. 


big Ben starts to chime twelve o'clock. 


INT. MRS DALLOWAY’S DRAWING ROOM 
She has finished mending her dress. She shakes it out 
and starts to carry it upstairs. 


EXT. HARLEY STREET 

The last stroke of Big Ben as Rezia and Septimus climb 
the steps and RING the bell of SIR WILLIAM BRAD- 
SHAW'S surgery room in Harley Street. 


INT. SIR WILLIAM BRADSHAW'S CONSULTING ROOMS 
Rezia and Septimus are sitting looking uncomfortable on 
stiff chairs. Rezia is looking very worried. Septimus is 
glaring at MISS GORDON, Sir William's receptionist. Sir 
William opens the door to his room. He is a famous 
Harley Street physician. He is about fifty-five to sixty, 
confident and impeccable. He comes forward and 
shakes hands with Septimus and Rezia. 


SIR WILLIAM \irs Warren Smith. Mr Warren Smith. How 
do you do? (All charm, to Septimus) \f | could have a word 
with Mrs Warren Smith? We'll only be a few moments. Miss 
Gordon will keep you company. 


SEPTIMUS Jou mean guard me? 


He turns his head and stares at a photograph on the wall. 
It is Sir William and Lady Bradshaw in court dress. 


The door has shut. 
INT. SIR WILLIAM'S CONSULTING ROOM 


Sir William sits on one side and Rezia is sitting on the 
other side of his very grand desk. 


SIR WILLIAM I've looked at Dr Holmes’ report. He has 
been seeing your husband some six weeks? 


REZIA Yes. He's our landlady’s doctor. She sent for him 
because I told her | was worried about Septimus. He was 
threatening to...to... 


She doesn't want to say it. 
SIR WILLIAM 10 kil! himself. 
REZIA (Quickly) He doesn’t mean it. 


SIR WILLIAM (Soo/hingly) Of course not. And—/He 
consults his notes) Dr Holmes prescribed bromide. 


REZIA Yes. He said that there was nothing really wrong. But 
Septimus keeps talking to the dead man, Evans—his friend 
who was killed in the war. But the war has been over now for 
two years. And Septimus wasn’t like this when | met him. (// 
now starts to rush out of her) W's happened in just the last 
few months. He says people are talking behind bedroom walls 
and he saw a woman’s head in the middle of a fern. He says 
he’s on trial for some terrible crime—but of course he's done 
nothing and then he seems to forget it all and seems happy 
again as he used to be. We went to Hampton Court on top of a 
bus the other day and all the red and yellow flowers were out 
and he said they looked like floating lamps and he was funny 
as he used to be and he made me laugh and I was so happy 
and then suddenly as we were standing by the river he said 
“We will kill ourselves.” Then he held my hand and said he 
was falling into the flames and he cried and cried. 


She is now crying. 


SIR WILLIAM | shall of course speak to your husband, but 
from everything that you say and | read in Dr Holmes’ report, 
| would say that your husband has delayed shell shock. I've 
seen many cases, unfortunately. He needs rest, complete rest. 


REZIA (Anxious!) But not away from me? 

SIR WILLIAM My dear Mrs Warren Smith, | think we can 
safely say that your husband is very ill. We must separate 
these people from their loved ones for their own good. Until 
he’s well, it's not safe for him to be about. 

He gets up and goes to the door and opens it. 


SIR WILLIAM Will you come in now please, Mr Warren 
Smith. 

Septimus gets up without altering his expression and 
enters the room. Sir William leads him to a chair next to 
Rezia and walks back to his desk. Rezia looks at Septimus 
with love and touches his arm. 


SIR WILLIAM (Looking down at some papers before 
him) \ see you served with great distinction in the war, Mr 
Warren Smith. 


SEPTIMUS The war? The European war—that little 





shindy of schoolboys with gunpowder? Did I serve with dis- 
tinction? I've really forgotten. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 


SEPTIMUS |!1 the war itself | failed. 


REZIA No, he served with the greatest distinction. He was 
promoted. 


SIR WILLIAM (Again looking down at Holmes’ report. 
then up to Septimus) And they have the very highest opinion 
of vou at your office? So that you have nothing to worry 
vou—no financial anxiety—nothing? 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS trying to focus 
SEPTIMUS | have... | have... committed acrime... 
CLOSE-UP - REZIA 


REZIA He has done nothing wrong whatever. 


SIR WILLIAM And Dr Holmes, what did he, Holmes, tell 
you, Mr Warren Smith? 


SEPTIMUS \\y wife, he said, should make me porridge. (He 
laughs) He asks his wife for another plate of porridge at break- 
fast. Health is largely a matter of our own control. | should 
have outside interests. Dr Holmes—/Said very slowly like a 
child trying to understand an adults use of words) . . . 
throws himself into outside interests. Throws himself. He is able 
to switch off—//ndicates a switching gesture with his hand) 
_.. from his patients on to old furniture . .. He is a damn fool. 


REZIA (Explaining) Dr Holmes is interested in antique 
furniture. 


Septimus looks at Sir William as if to find a clue, a hope. 
decides to go on. 


SEPTIMUS But there is no excuse; nothing whatever is the 
matter, except the sin for which human nature has con- 
demned me to death . . . | cannot feel... | did not care when 
Evans was killed; that was the worst. But all the other crimes 
raise their heads and shake their fingers and jeer and sneer at 
me. The verdict of human nature on such a beast is death. 


He looks at Sir William pleadingly. 


CLOSE-UP - SIR WILLIAM as he looks down and makes 
a note, pursing his lips. 


SEPTIMUS When the damn fool came again, | refused to 
see him. (With bitterness) The repulsive brute with the 
blood-red nostrils. Once you stumble, human nature is on to 
you. Holmes is on to you. (Looking up eagerly to Sir 
William) Our only chance is to escape without letting 


Holmes know—anywhere away from Dr Holmes. 


GROUP SHOT - There is silence. Sir William looks from 
Septimus to Rezia. 


= 


SIR WILLIAM (70 Septimus) But it does no good to run 
away, my dear fellow. 


SEPTIMUS Js living or not living not an affair of our own? 


SIR WILLIAM But there you are mistaken, sir. We are all 
responsible for one another. 


SEPTIMUS | am responsible for Dr Holmes? (70 Rezia, 
indicating Sir William) Another humbug. 


Sir William, not quite so friendly. 
SIR WILLIAM And do you threaten to kill yourself? 
REZIA But he doesn’t mean it. 


SIR WILLIAM Of course not. He merely lacks a sense of 
proportion. It is a question of rest, rest, rest; a long rest in bed. 


CLOSE-UP - SIR WILLIAM 


SIR WILLIAM (70 Septimus) | have a great friend in Surrey 
who teaches a very difficult art—a sense of proportion. There 
are many things to sustain us—family affection, honour, 
courage and your career. You have a brilliant career before 
you. Here is your employer's letter; an exceptionally brilliant 
career. | will help to restore order and balance in your life. 


MEDIUM SHOT 


SEPTIMUS But... | confessed . . . | confessed my crimes. 
Why won't you let me off? 

REZIA He has done nothing, nothing, 

SIR WILLIAM (70 Rezia) I'm going to send him to the 
country where he will be perfectly well looked after. 

REZIA But my husband does not like doctors. He will refuse 
to go there. 


SIR WILLIAM (Shortly but kindly) Your husband has 
threatened to kill himself. There is no alternative. It is a ques- 
tion of the law. It is beautiful in the country. 


SEPTIMUS (Abrupily. with a sneer) One of Holmes’ 


homes? 

He laughs at bis own joke. 

SIR WILLIAM One of my homes, Mr Warren Smith. 
REZIA For how long? 

SIR WILLIAM About six months should put him right. 


REZIA Six months away from each other? Is there no other 
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SIR WILLIAM Please trust everything to me. | will make 
all the arrangements through Dr Holmes. He'll send someone 
between five and six this evening. (Rising and saying with 


finality) \vis the law, Mrs Warren Smith, and it is for the best. 


SEPTIMUS We «re deserted. 


Rezia stands up as Sir William comes round the desk. Sep- 
limus stands and Sir William comes round to him. 


REZIA It won't be Dr Holmes who comes. will it? 


SIR WILLIAM (Leading her to the door) Trust everything 
tome... This evening between five and six. 


He guides them out to the front door. 


TWO SHOT - REZIA and SEPTIMUS walking down the 
steps of the house. They are silent. They walk down 
Harley Street. They pass a very expensive men’s clothing 
shop with shirts and ties displayed in its window. Hugh 
Whitebread is looking in its window. Rezia and Septimus 
pass him. 


REZIA (A/ last, clinging to Septimus) | do not like that 
man. 


They have taken no notice of Hugh, nor be of them. 
SEPTIMUS He is a humbug. 


They walk on and disappear round a corner, Rezia still 
clinging to him. 


EXT. MEN’S CLOTHING SHOP 

Hugh looks up suddenly at the commercial clock above 
the shop. It is about to strike one P.M. Hugh, who is 
holding a bunch of carnations, strides off down the 
street and into a side street. 


EXT. LADY BRUTON’S HOUSE - THE STEPS OUTSIDE 
Richard Dalloway is ringing the bell as Hugh approaches. 
Richard is a conventionally handsome man in his mid- 
fifties. Everything about Richard is conventional. Charm- 
ing and utterly lacking Peter's intensity or sharpness. He 
is very calm. 


RICHARD (70 Hugh as he approaches) Hello, Hugh. So 
you've been summoned as well. | wonder what she wants 
from us. 


HUGH (?ompously) Nothing we can’t accomplish over a 
good lunch, I’m sure. 
The front door has been opened by MISS BRUSH, Lady 


Bruton s secretary, a plain woman with an air of with- 
drawn hostility. The men disappear inside. 


INT. LADY BRUTON’S DINING ROOM 
They are sitting down to lunch. LADY BRUTON is a for- 
midable-looking woman in her early sixties. Hugh's car- 


nations have been arranged and put in water in a promi- 
nent position. 


LADY BRUTON | ve got you here under false pretences. | 


actually need your help. But we'll have lunch first. 


All four are now silting and a maid is serving the first 


COUTSE. 

LADY BRUTON (7) Richard) And how is Clarissa? 

It’s a question that you know she has to ask, but she 
doesn t really like Clarissa. 


RICHARD (Quite well. She's quite well-recovered, thank 
you. The doctor told her that she must take things easy, but 
she does so want to give her party tonight. Where I trust we 
shall have the pleasure of your company? 

LADY BRUTON 0)f course, Richard. | wouldn't miss one 
of your parties. 

HUGH | met Clarissa in the Park this morning. She was 
wearing a yellow feather hat. 

He says this with some disapproval—you know that he 
didnt like the hat. 


RICHARD (Sy i/ing) Oh yes. | like that hat. 

Then after a pause in which they eat: 

LADY BRUTON Do you know who is in town? Our old 
friend Peter Walsh. Back from India. 

RICHARD (Svirprised) Peter Walsh, back? 

LADY BRUTON [hn trouble with some woman, evidently. 
Some woman in India. 

Every time she says “INDIA” there is disapproval in her voice. 
HUGH Peter Walsh was always in trouble of some sort. 
RICHARD But didn't he marry someone on the boat 
going out? 

LADY BRUTON 0h) | don’t believe that lasted long. | 
imagine it was on what | believe is known as the “rebound.” 
She says this last almost coyly to Richard 


HUGH | suppose he'll try to settle here now. | must say it 
will be difficult to help him. He'll be quite a misfit. 


LADY BRUTON Well, ’m sure Clarissa will know that 
he’s here. (7his said with some spite) And I've no doubt he'll 
be at her party tonight and all will be revealed. 

RICHARD (CLOSE-UP) Oh yes . . . if Peter is in town, 
Clarissa will know. 


EXT. BOURTON - THE LAKE (1890) 
The two rowing boats have now reached the island in the 
middle of the lake. Peter's boat bumps up to a small 


landing stage and he slips his oars and starts to tie up 
the boat. Richard gets out and holds his hand out to 
Clarissa. She almost wobbles and he catches her firmly, 
almost lifting her out, and for a moment she is in his arms. 


CLOSE-UP — RICHARD'S FACE 
as he sees Peter over Clarissa's shoulder. 


CLOSE-UP - PETER 
who looks as though he has lost everything. 


CLOSE-UP - RICHARD 
He takes this in, but Clarissa, although she has stepped 
back from him, is still holding his hand. 


Then as the other boat bumps to the landing, suddenly 
Clarissa puts her other hand out to Peter. 


CLARISSA Come on, Peter. (And then calling to the other 
three) We'll race you to the top of the island. 


Clarissa, Richard and Peter start running up the path 
laughing. 


INT. LADY BRUTON’S DINING ROOM (1920) 

They have finished luncheon and are now being served 
coffee. Hugh is still stuffing himself greedily with petits 
fours while drinking his coffee. 


LADY BRUTON (Wl i/) a slight glance of distaste al 
Hugh) Now my idea is this—/(She pauses) We all agree, do 
we not, that Britain is overpopulated? 


HUGH Jes indeed. 
Richard agrees vaguely with a nod of bis head. 


LADY BRUTON And you agree that many of these men 
back from the war are finding it difficult to find employment? 
Indeed, in some cases their work has been commandeered by 
women. (This last is said with great disapproval) However, 
I'm afraid that the rot has set in there. 

HUGH [nfortunately, yes. 

Richard is just smiling good-naturedly. 

LADY BRUTON Well, my idea is a simple one, but all the 
best ideas are simple, as we know. My project—/She pauses 
again for dramatic effect) .. . is to encourage, by making it 
financially easy, young people of both sexes to emigrate to 
Canada. They would be set up with a fair prospect of doing well 
in Canada, and Britain would gain financially in the long run. 

She pauses, almost as though she expects applause. 
Richard and Hugh sit eyeing her with indulgence. 

LADY BRUTON (ooking very like her father the Gen- 
eral, whose portrait hangs behind her. she now uses a sort 
of feminine coquetry which sits on her uneasily) There is 


only so much that I can do, being a woman, but Richard, | 
ask you to make this suggestion in the House, and Hugh, | 
want you to help me start the ball rolling with a letter to 7he 
Times. | know, my dear Hugh, that you will know exactly how 
to phrase it for me. 


Not waiting for an answer, she gestures to Miss Brush, 
who brings writing materials to Hugh. 


EXT. THE STEPS LEADING DOWN FROM LADY BRU- 
TON’S FRONT DOOR 

Hugh and Richard are walking down the steps and make 
their way along the street. 


RICHARD | think someone has already tabled a motion to 
get some kind of emigration plan going, but I suppose a let- 
ter to Zhe Times will do no harm. 

HUGH I'd take it further. Make emigration obligatory if you 
couldn't get work after a certain period of time. 

RICHARD Oh, | wouldn't go as far as that. These things are 
never quite that simple. 


Hugh purses bis lips. They walk on in silence. 


INT. LADY BRUTON’S DINING ROOM 
A maid is clearing away lunch. Lady Bruton hands the 
letter addressed to The Times to Miss Brush. 


LADY BRUTON You'll just catch the three o'clock post, 
Mildred. | think we can safely say that that was a job well 
done. I shall take my rest now. 


She leaves the room. Miss Brush looks at the letter skeptically. 


EXT. A JEWELLER’S IN CONDUIT STREET 
Richard and Hugh are looking in the window at various 
jewels and silver beautifully presented. 


RICHARD (S/aring in the window absently) | wonder it 
Peter Walsh has got in touch with Clarissa. 


HUGH /(\No/ listening, bis eves feasting on the jewels) | 
think | might buy something for Evelyn. She's very low. 
(Slight pause) And jewelry never loses its price. 


RICHARD (// is a lovely new thought) \ think VIl buy 
Clarissa some flowers. (Excited now) Yes, I'll pop in to see 
her on my way back to the House with some flowers. 


Hugh smiles at Richard as if it’s totally absurd to spend 
money on flowers. Hugh goes into the shop and Richard 
hurries off. 


EXT. 
Richard leaving a flower shop with at least two dozen red 
roses. 
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EXT. BOURTON - THE GARDEN (1890) 

Richard is striding through the garden towards Clarissa, 
who is sitting under a tree on the lawn, reading. Richard 
comes across the lawn to her clutching a bouquet. She 
drops her book and stands. He hands her a rather untidy 
bunch of pink roses. 


RICHARD (1 ery seriously) They were meant to be red. 
CLARISSA (Siiling al him) | know. 
RICHARD There were no red ones left. 


They look at each other for a long moment. Then Richard 
lakes Clarissa in his arms and kisses her 


INT. THE DALLOWAYS' HOUSE (1920) 

Clarissa is doing a large arrangement of flowers, includ- 
ing roses, in a vase on a table in front of a window. Sud- 
denly, as she’s putting a flower into the arrangement, we 
see her POV through the flowers to the window where 
she sees the haunted face of Septimus once more as she 
did through the window of the flower shop. 


CLOSE-UP — CLARISSA troubled and wondering. 


EXT. 
Richard striding through Dean's Yard with his flowers. 
Big Ben strikes three. 


INT. LADY BRUTON’S BEDROOM 
She is lying on a sofa, her head lolled back. A clock on 
the mantel chimes three. 


CLOSE-UP - LADY BRUTON 
She is snoring. 


INT. DALLOWAYS’ DRAWING ROOM 

Mrs Dalloway is still doing the flowers, but she has inter- 
rupted her arranging to read a letter which she holds in 
her hand. There is a look of dismay on her face. We hear 
the front door opened and closed and Richard's foot- 
steps on the stairs. The next moment he is in the room 
holding out the roses. 


Mrs Dalloway smiles delightedly at seeing him. 
MRS DALLOWAY Richard! 


He hands her the flowers. His rather brusque manner 
concealing his shyness at having bought them for her. 


MRS DALLOWAY Red roses. (She smells them) Oh but 
how lovely. I shall put them somewhere very special. (She 
picks one of the spare vases and starts to arrange them) 
And how was luncheon? Amusing? 


RICHARD Hugh was there. He really is getting intolerable. 


She wanted him to write a letter to 7be Zimes. One of her 
schemes for putting the world in order. (He looks round his 
drawing room) And what's all this? 


He indicates that the furniture has been pushed to the walls. 


MRS DALLOWAY Richard. You can't have forgotten. It's 
for my party. And now it will all be spoilt. 


She indicates the letter she is holding. 


RICHARD (Si iling. he takes her hand and sits her down 
on the sofa) Come here. Let's sit down for five minutes. (7hey 
sit, he still holding her hand) Now why will it all be spoilt? 
He treats her slightly like a favourite child. 


MRS DALLOWAY Because Mrs Marsham has just sent 
me this note to say that she’s quite sure | wouldn't mind. 
(Then in a voice of doom) She has invited Ellie Henderson. 


RICHARD And what's so dreadful about that? 
MRS DALLOWAY Richard, she’s one of the dullest 


women in the world. She'll bore everyone. And then Elizabeth 
said that she isn’t going to come to the party and she’s gone 
off to pray with that dreadful Miss Kilman. 

RICHARD (S/i// holding her hand and smiling) You 
worry too much about your parties, Clarissa. 

MRS DALLOWAY but Richard, it’s all | can do. Give peo- 
ple one night when everything seems illuminated 
enchanted. When all the women seem beautiful and all the 
men handsome and everyone is made to feel that they are 
amusing and... yes, liked, and they go home thinking 
“What fun it was.” “What a wonderful evening.” “How good 
it is to be alive.” 

RICHARD (kissing the hand he is holding and still smil- 
ing) And so they will. | don’t think poor old Ellie Henderson 
could put a stop to that. 


MRS DALLOWAY (3771/7712 hersel/) You're laughing at me. 
RICHARD \ot in the least. 
MRS DALLOWAY 0h Richard, you're so much nicer 


than | am. You should never have married me. 


RICHARD ($/i// smiling and holding her hand) And then 


what would you have done? 


MRS DALLOWAY (//¢///)) Married Peter Walsh, | sup- 
pose. Would you believe that he was here this morning? 


RICHARD Yes. Millie Bruton told me he was in town. 
MRS DALLOWAY He's in love with some woman in 


India. He’s here to see about the divorce. He's just the same. 
He hasn't changed in the slightest. 





They sit holding hands, smiling at each other. Then 
Richard leans forward and pecks her on the forehead. 





RICHARD | must be off. And you stay there. With your feet up. 
(He puts her feet up on the sofa) Remember what the doctor 
said. One hour's complete rest after luncheon. (He walks to the 
door, then hesitates) Don't worry about Elizabeth. She probably 
likes Miss Kilman simply because you so clearly don’t like her. 
She'll get over it. I'll ask her to come to the party. | won't be late. 


He leaves. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 
She is still smiling, she leans her head back and closes 
her eyes. 


INT. TEA ROOM - THE ARMY & NAVY STORES 
Elizabeth and Miss Kilman are sitting at a table. They are 
in the middle of tea. Elizabeth, very inscrutable — very lit- 
tle showing on her beautiful young face — is sipping tea. 
Miss Kilman is wolfing down an éclair. 


MISS KILMAN Did you understand what the Reverend 
Whittaker was saving this morning about knowledge coming 
through suffering? 

ELIZABETH Not really. No. (4 short pause) But then | sup- 
pose I haven't really suffered yet. 

MISS KILMAN (/:7:7i0us/)) Maybe you never will. Not 
that | would wish it on anyone. (But she says it as if she 
does) But as he says, “real knowledge is only gained through 
suffering.” 

She lakes a huge bite of éclair: 

ELIZABETH (A//er a shor! pause) What was it you wanted 
to buy here? 

MISS KILMAN /$/or//);) A petticoat. Mine is in threads. 
I've held onto it as long as | could. 


ELIZABETH They have some pretty striped ones. 
MISS KILMAN | c:in’t possibly afford the striped ones. 


She takes another cake. Another huge bite. Elizabeth looks 
uncertainly around the room. 


ELIZABETH (No/ looking al Miss Kilman) | might have 
to go to the party tonight. I'd forgotten about it when I said 
I'd help at the Mission. Daddy will be upset if | don’t go. 


MISS KILMAN It's a great pity that women like your 
mother have nothing better to do with their time than give 
parties. (Elizabeth looks at her—not sharply but letting 
her know that she shouldn't really speak against her 
mother) Oh, | know it’s not her fault. Women like your 
mother can’t help it. They've been spoilt. But she was lucky 
enough to get a good education—not many women get 
that—and she doesn't use it—she squanders it. 


ELIZABETH (//a//)) She likes giving parties. 








MISS KILMAN ($/i// s/i/fing ber mouth) | never go to 
parties. (She fakes another bite. She is almost crying with 
anger and frustration) Why should they ask me? I'm plain. 
I'm unhappy. 


Elizabeth looks miserably at her, not knowing what to say. 
MISS KILMAN But | don't pity myself. Oh no. 
A waitress puts a check on the table. 


ELIZABETH You finish your tea. (7his is said kindly, but 
she is anxious to escape) V\\ pay this at the desk. I'll help 
another night at the Mission. (A clock in the lea room 
strikes five) V'm sorry: | have to go. 


Miss Kilman gazes after ber miserably. 


EXT. LONDON STREET 
We see Elizabeth board a bus and climb upstairs. 


EXT. 

The bus turns into the residential streets of Bloomsbury. 
The bus is moving slowly. The bus stops in the traffic. 
And Elizabeth, sitting on top of the bus, finds herself 
looking straight through the branches of a tree into a 
room through the open windows. The camera takes Eliz- 
abeth’'s POV and PANS into the room. It is Septimus and 
Rezia's room in their boarding house. 


CLOSE-UP - ELIZABETH’S FACE passively looking into 
the room. Then back to her POV and we are in the room. 
We hear the bus MOVE off. 


INT. SEPTIMUS AND REZIA’S ROOM IN THE BOARDING 
HOUSE 

Septimus is lying on the sofa in the sitting room. He has 
his eyes closed and his arm across his eyes and forehead. 


PAN TO CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS 

In the background, we can hear Rezia humming a tune. 
He is lying facing towards an open window. The room is 
papered in a rose pattern. As the camera closes up, the 
lens of the camera becomes Septimus’ eye. He very cau- 
tiously begins to open one eye. 


BACK TO SEPTIMUS 

He closes the eye quickly. BLACKOUT. He opens it a 
second later, very slowly, holding the lid with his finger. 
He is trying slowly to get a grasp on the world. He is also 
afraid the phantoms he sees will be lurking round the 
sofa, on the walls. He is being very careful. He murmurs 
to himself very softly, “Fear no more, fear no more”. 
BLACKOUT. Open again a little more, hold the opening 
for a second longer. He then moves his head to the right 
very slowly and we see: 
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THE OPEN WINDOW with the branches of a tree out- 
side. He focuses on the branches for a moment as it 
moves in the breeze. We hear a dog bark outside. 


BACK TO SEPTIMUS 
He blinks. He opens again and moves his head a bit 
more. 


POV - SEPTIMUS 

He sees the phonograph to the right of the window, and, 
as he turns his head all the way to the right, he catches a 
glimpse of Rezia sitting at a large table, working on a hat. 


BACK TO SEPTIMUS 
He closes his eyes again. BLACKOUT. One second. He 
closes one eye and just allows himself to look at: 


POV - SEPTIMUS 

Her head, first her nose, then her mouth, then gradually 
her whole face. His face starts to clear as her face comes 
into focus perfectly. 


TWO SHOT - Septimus opens both eyes. Rezia holds 
the hat in her hand and sighs. 


SEPTIMUS (//e says, as if it is a quote) Sigh no more 
ladies, sigh no more. 


Rezia looks at Septimus. He is smiling at her. She is sur- 
prised and smiles back. 

SEPTIMUS Whi are you making that hat for? 

REZIA Mrs Filmer’s married daughter. 

SEPTIMUS What's the name of Mrs Filmer’s married 
daughter? 


REZIA \irs Peters. | don’t like her, but Mrs Filmer has been 
so good to us, | wanted to do something for her. 


Seplimus rises and stands over Rezia looking at the hat 
she is making. 


SEPTIMUS It's too small for Mrs Peters. She’s enormous. 
REZIA (f course it's too small. But she has chosen it. 


SEPTIMUS (/iking the hat out of Rezia’s hands) W's an 
organ grinder’s monkey's hat. 


Rezia looks up startled and delighted at the change in Sep- 
limus. She laughs with genuine amusement. Then she 
pins a huge rose to the side of the hat. 


REZIA ‘here! 


SEPTIMUS Now the poor woman will look like a pig ata 
fair. (Rezia laughs again, overcome with joy that Septimus 
appears to be normal again) Come on, what have you got 


in your workbox? 


Rezia happily tips everything on to the table. Out fall rib- 
bons, beads, sequins and artificial flowers. Septimus 
starts putting odd things together, but you can tell that he 
has an eye for what’ right. 


SEPTIMUS Shi shal! have a beautiful hat. 


He makes a pattern on the table. Rezia watches him, smil- 
ing happily. She puts a hand on bis neck. He turns and 
smiles at her, then goes back to his pattern. 


SEPTIMUS Now stitch that together. Very, very carefully. 


He wanders back to the sofa, lies back watching her and 
then closes his eyes. Rezia has pinned the pieces roughly 
logether and is now stitching them. She looks at the clock on 
the mantel. It chimes the three-quarter. It is 5:45. There is a 
door slam downstairs. Rezia freezes. Looks at Septimus, 
who hasn't opened his eyes, then slips quietly to the door as 
she hears a step on the stairs. When she has gone Septimus 
opens his eyes. She isn't there. He is afraid. He stares at the 
screen that is in the room. He looks at it fearfully, then says 
“Evans, Evans,” almost as a question. But Evans doesnt 
appear. Rezia bursts into the room with an evening paper. 


REZIA (With relief) It was only the evening paper. Mrs 
Filmer with the evening paper. 

She puts it down on the table. We see the headlines: HEAT 
WAVE and SURREY ALL OUT. Rezia picks up her sewing. 
SEPTIMUS ((4/171/)") Are they coming to get me, Rezia? 


REZIA (Jimidly) Sir William Bradshaw said that you must 
learn to rest, Septimus. 


SEPTIMUS Must. Must. Why must? What right has he to 
say must to me? 


REZIA It is because you talked of killing yourself, 


SEPTIMUS /|'m in their power. (A pause 
denly:) Where are my writings, Rezia? 


then sud- 





Rezia goes to a drawer and pulls out all of Septimus’ 
writings and drawings. She spreads them on the table. 
They look at them together. Diagrams, designs, little men 
and women with wings, circles and stars. All strange. We 
would say the work of a madman. But also beautiful. 


SEPTIMUS Burn them. 
REZIA Some are very beautiful. 


She starts to gather them together, then as if she’s already 
thought it out. 


REZIA | am going with you Septimus. They can’t separate 
us against our wills. 


She puts her arms round him. He holds her for a moment, 





then reaches down for the hat that she has nearly finished 
(what she hasn't sewn is pinned together) and puts it on 
her head. She looks both absurd and beautiful. He holds 
her face in his hands. 


SEPTIMUS (Smiling) You are a flowering tree. (She 
laughs) You are a sanctuary. You fear no more. Not Holmes. 
Not Bradshaw. You've triumphed. 


He kisses her gently on the lips. 


REZIA I'm going to pack our things, Septimus. (She gath- 
ers up the drawings) | shall tie these with silk and hide 
them away. 


She turns with them in her hands and goes determinedly 
towards the bedroom, but there are voices downstairs and 
she hears Holmes’ voice. 


REZIA (70 herself in great fear) They've sent Holmes. 
(Then to Septimus) \ won't let him come in here. 


She rushes out, dropping the drawings on the table. Septi- 
mus stands stock-still and we hear: 


HOLMES /0.8.) My dear lady, I've come as a friend. 
REZIA No. | will not allow you to see my husband. 
HOLMES Dear lady. Allow me. 

He advances up the stairs. 


Septimus looks at a bread knife which is lying on a 
bread-board on the table. His POV: 


CLOSE-UP - THE BREAD KNIFE 
He then looks at the gas fire. His POV: 


CLOSE-UP - THE OPEN WINDOW 

It looks beautiful and inviting. Septimus walks to the win- 
dow and sits on the ledge. O.S. we hear Holmes arrive 
just outside the door. 


HOLMES Dear lady. It's the law. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS looking down, then his POV out 
of the window across the street, coming down a stair- 
case is an OLD MAN. The old man is suddenly riveted 
by Septimus sitting on the windowsill, his legs dangling. 


CLOSE-UP - SEPTIMUS looking down. 


POV - SEPTIMUS 
We see the spiked railings that are beneath him. 


Septimus suddenly turns his head back into the room as 
the door bursts open. 


SEPTIMUS (Shouting al Holmes as he charges into the 
room with Rezia still trying to stop him) YOU WANT IT. TLL 
GIVE IT TO YOU. 

Septimus leaps from the windowsill. Holmes rushes to the 
window. 


CLOSE-UP - HORROR ON HOLMES’ FACE at what he 
sees. 


CLOSE-UP - REZIA 
Her hand has flown to her mouth but no sound comes. 
She is absolutely rigid with shock and despair. 


EXT. PETER’S HOTEL IN BLOOMSBURY 

In the distance, Big Ben strikes six P.M. Peter is mount- 
ing the steps to the entrance as another MAN is coming 
down them. There is the loud siren wail of an ambulance. 
Both men listen, then turn to watch it speeding down a 
street nearby. 


PETER (7) the man, smiling and indicating the ambu- 
lance) One of the triumphs of civilisation. 


The man nods placidly in agreement and carries on down 
the steps. We hear the wail of the ambulance gradually die 
away as Peter pushes open the swing door to his hotel. 


INT. BLOOMSBURY HOTEL - THE RECEPTION AREA 

It has a lot of red plush chairs and sofas and withered- 
looking plants. Peter crosses the hall to the desk beside 
which the keys hang on hooks. He takes down his key. 
As he does so, the YOUNG WOMAN behind the desk 
hands him a letter in a blue envelope. 


YOUNG WOMAN RECEPTIONIST This came for 


you, Mr Walsh. 
PETER (/uking it) Thank you. (He looks at the writing) 
Thank you. 


He hurries up the stairs to his room. 


INT. OUTSIDE PETER’S HOTEL ROOM 
He is staring at the letter and hurrying and fumbling with 
the key in his anxiety to get the door open quickly. 


INT. BLOOMSBURY HOTEL - PETER’S ROOM 

A rather drab-looking functional room. Immediately, 
Peter has closed the door behind him, he throws his hat 
and gloves on the bed and quickly opens the letter. 


CLOSE-UP —- THE LETTER 
We read and/or Mrs Dalloway V.O.: 


MRS DALLOWAY /1.0.) Peter, it was heavenly to see 
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you. | must tell you that. Clarissa 


He leans against the door, smiling to himself. Then he puts 
the letter down carefully on bis dressing table and slowly sits 
down and lakes his boots off. glancing at the letter from lime 
to time where it sits on his dressing lable. Finally, still sitting, 
he reaches his hand out, picks it up and reads it again. 


EXT. BOURTON - THE VERANDA (1890) 

Sally, Peter and Clarissa are sunk in wicker garden 
chairs. The air is sultry as before a storm. Clarissa is fan- 
ning herself with a magazine. | 

SALLY (/dI)) We could play tennis. 


CLARISSA It’s too hot and sultry for tennis. (Slight pause) 
Anyway, we'd need a fourth for doubles and Hugh is off seeing 
his mother and Herbert won't play. 


SALLY Maybe “My name is Dalloway” will turn up. 


PETER In his perfect whites, matching his perfect teeth. (He 
hares his own teeth and mocking Richard:) “My name is 
Dalloway.” 


He and Sally laugh. 


CLARISSA (Very sharply, getting up) We've had enough 
of that feeble joke. 


And she flounces off. Sally and Peter watch her disappear 
down the garden to the fountain. 


SALLY (70 Peter. rather horrified) She can't be serious 
about him? 

PETER I'm going to have this out. 

He is suddenly up and running after Clarissa. 

EXT. BOURTON - THE GARDEN - THE FOUNTAIN 

The fountain has dried up and Clarissa is sitting, staring 
into space, on its parapet. She doesn't look up when 
Peter approaches. Neither of them say anything. Peter 


just stands staring at the small dribble that still comes 
from the fountain. There is a distant rumble of thunder. 


PETER (/inally) You've come to an understanding with 
Dalloway, haven't you? (Pause, then harsher) Haven't you? 


CLARISSA Peter, it’s so difficult. 
She says this hardly moving. 


PETER (\iolen//y’) Just tell me the truth. Tell me the truth. 


CLOSE-UP - CLARISSA. A sigh escapes her but she is 
quite still. 


PETER (Again) Tell me the truth. 


CLARISSA (//a/l)) He makes me feel safe. 
PETER (Scorn/ully) Safe? Is that what you want? 


CLARISSA You want too much from me, Peter. | just can't 
do it. Throw everything away and go with you across the 
world. I’m just not brave in that way. And Richard . . . 


She trails off. 


PETER (With contempt) And Richard will pamper you and 
keep you in a perfectly beautiful safe prison filled with flowers 
and stuffed with elegant antique furniture. He'll make every 
decision for you and you'll never have to think again. 


CLARISSA You demand so much from me, Peter. 

PETER (Crying out) Because | love you, for God's sake. 
CLARISSA Richard will leave me room—troom to breathe. 
PETER (Clarissa, he’s a fool. An unimaginative dull fool. 


CLARISSA (Swddenly standing, facing him and saying 
quite sharply and finally) Peter, you want too much of me. 
I can't give it. 


PETER (S1iddenly breaking) So it’s no use? This is the end? 


We have heard the distant thunder all the way through the 
scene. Now the drops of rain begin to fall. 


CLARISSA | in sorry, Peter. 

And she runs away from him back to the house. 
PETER (Calling after her) Clarissa. Clarissa. 
But she doesn't turn. 


Peter stands, tears streaming down his face as the rain 
begins to pour down. He just stands there, finally drop- 
ping his head in his hands. 


INT. BLOOMSBURY HOTEL - PETER'’S ROOM (1920) 
Peter is sitting in his chair still holding the letter. He stands 
up and puts it down again on his dressing table. This time 
as he puts the letter down we see the photograph of Daisy 
and her two children clearly taken in India. His eyes rest 
for a moment on the photograph, then he turns away, tak- 
ing his jacket off, and goes to the wardrobe. He pulls out 
his evening clothes and starts to lay them out on the bed. 


INT. THE DALLOWAY HOUSE - RICHARD’S BEDROOM 
Richard Dalloway is putting very beautiful cuff-links into 
the cuffs of his evening shirt. He looks at them briefly in 
the mirror and then reaches for his dinner jacket. 


INT. DALLOWAY HOUSE - MRS DALLOWAY'’S BED- 
ROOM 

Mrs Dalloway is wearing the beautiful sea-green dress. 
She checks that the tear she has mended in the hem 
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doesn't show. Then she fastens a delicate necklace 
round her long elegant neck. She looks in the mirror. 
She is satisfied. 


INT. BLOOMSBURY HOTEL - PETER’S ROOM 

Peter, now completely dressed in his evening clothes, is 
sitting slumped in his chair playing with his penknife. He 
suddenly snaps it shut and puts it in his pocket. Standing 
resolutely, he throws on a white silk evening scarf, picks 
up his gloves and leaves the room. 


INT. THE DALLOWAY HOUSE - THE DINING ROOM 

It is where we saw Lucy sorting the table linen in the first 
scene. It all looks very beautiful now. The long table with 
its damask tablecloth, candelabra with their candles flick- 
ering all the way down the table, the flowers in incredibly 
pretty arrangements and beautiful china. It is the end of a 
sumptuous dinner, but there is still fruit and cheese on the 
table, petits fours and chocolates and everyone is finish- 
ing their coffee. Twelve couples are seated at the table and 
there is much easy talk and a good feeling in the room. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 

Her eyes sparkling, after a nervous smile at Richard, speaks 
to the ladies sitting nearest to her and rises. Immediately, 
all the ladies at the table rise and, following Mrs Dalloway 
and chatting to each other, they go out of the room to 
leave the men to their port and brandy and cigars. 


EXT. THE FRONT STEPS OF BLOOMSBURY HOTEL 
Peter walks jauntily down the steps and turns to walk 
down the street. 


INT. THE DALLOWAY HOUSE 

Mrs Dalloway and her female guests are climbing the 
stairs to the first floor drawing room. As they arrive at 
the landing, we see through the drawing room doors, 
Lucy giving a last-minute plump to a cushion and hur- 
riedly putting it back as she hears their voices. She goes 
quickly to leave the room. 


MRS DALLOWAY (70 Lucy, as she passes into the 
drawing room) Lucy, please give my love and thanks to 
Mrs Walker. 


Lucy trips down the stairs and for a moment we stay with 
the ladies as they enter the drawing room. It is no longer 
bare. It looks very inviting with its masses of flowers, can- 
dles everywhere as well as soft lamps and the double doors 
open to make one big room which looks right through to 
the garden, seen through the French doors which open on 
fo a small balcony. We glimpse the trees in the garden, 
which is lit up with many tiny fairy lamps. Exquisite. 
embroidered muslin curtains slightly billow on either side 
of the French doors which are open wide onto the balcony, 


almost making the scene outside the window a slage scene. 


INT. DALLOWAY KITCHEN - IN THE BASEMENT 

It is in absolute chaos. MRS WALKER, the middle-aged 
cook, is leaning for a moment surveying the scene. She 
looks exhausted as she stands amidst huge mounds of 
crockery, cutlery, saucepans, colanders, soup tureens, 
pudding basins and frying pans as well as all the remains 
of an amazing meal. One YOUNG GIRL is washing up at 
a huge sink in the corner while ANOTHER is trying to 
make some order out of the various piles of food and 
crockery. She is just rescuing the half that’s left of the 
chicken in aspic and putting a fly cover on it to take to 
the pantry. Also, sitting rather stiffly, drinking a cup of 
tea, is MR WILKINS. He is a butler hired for the evening. 


MRS WALKER (70 10 one in particular—lugubri- 
ously) It’s the salmon I’m worried about. | think it was a bit 
underdone. 


LUCY (Rushing through the doors into the kitchen) Mrs 
Dalloway says “My love to Mrs Walker.” (A/rs Walker perks 
up) And Mr Dalloway wants the ‘Tokay—the Imperial Tokay. 


Vhis is said with great importance as she rushes down the 
cellar steps. 


There is a burst of male laughter we can hear from the 
dining room above them. 


MAID (Who is sorting the food, looking up) The gentle- 
men seem to be enjoying themselves. 


MRS WALKER (A7:xious/y fo Lucy, as she comes up the 
cellar steps with the Tokay) What about the salmon? Did 
anyone remark on the salmon? 


LUCY (Pulting the Tokay on a tray and rushing out 
again) \ \ady with fair hair, a big nose and a lot of jewelry 
said she couldn't believe the whole dinner was really cooked 
at home. She thought Mrs Dalloway had had it catered. 


She is out of the room. 


MRS WALKER (CLOSE-UP) (To the other two, with a 
pleased look of pride, but then contempt in her voice) 
Catered! I never heard of such a thing! 


EXT. BLOOMSBURY STREETS 

Peter is sauntering along now, enjoying the warm 
evening. He looks into windows that are wide open 
glancing at scenes inside. Some people are sitting on 
chairs outside their houses, the odd child is up and 
about. He passes an organ grinder with his monkey. Two 
children are dancing slowly and sedately to the tune. 
There is that unusual feeling in London, that only hap- 
pens occasionally when it’s very hot, that everyone is 
very good-humoured and peaceful. He passes a news- 





stand which proclaims HEAT WAVE on its placard. 


INT. THE DALLOWAYS’ HOUSE 

The dining room. The men have all eased themselves 
back from the tables a little and are sipping their drinks 
and smoking their cigars. 


GENTLEMAN AT THE TABLE (1! 0s finishing his 
story)... then to his horror when the lights finally came 
back on he found that he'd been saying all this not to the 
niece but to the AUNT! 


Roars of laughter round the table. We hear the front door- 
bell ring and Richard makes a move to rise—the other 
men start to follow. 





INT. THE DALLOWAY HOUSE - HALLWAY 

In the corner of the hallway there is now a rack for coats. 
And an ELDERLY LADY, neatly dressed, is sitting quietly 
with her hands folded in her lap with piles of coat hang- 
ers beside her. 


As the bell rings, we see Lucy shoot across the hall to 
open the door. 


LUCY (excitedly, over her shoulder to the old lady) Here 
they come, Nannie Barnet. 


And she opens the door. Nannie Barnet stands. FOUR 
GUESTS arrive who greet Nannie Barnet and start to take 
their coats off at the same time as the gentlemen come out 
of the dining room into the hall. Richard greets the new- 
comers and there is more chatting and laughter as they 
all start upstairs. 


EXT. THE EMBANKMENT AT WESTMINSTER (NEAR BIG 
BEN) 

Peter is walking along by the river looking at the boats all 
lit up gliding across the water. He is still enjoying himself. 
He looks up at Big Ben as it strikes nine o'clock. 


INT. THE DALLOWAY HOUSE - THE HALL 

There are now quite a few PEOPLE shedding their coats. 
We hear the odd “Thank you, milady” from Nannie Bar- 
net as she takes a cloak and various people greeting 
each other. The camera PANS up the stairs past a little 
line of people waiting to be announced. Mr Wilkins is 
standing at the top of the stairs and we see behind him, 
just inside the room, Richard and Clarissa formally 
receiving guests. Mr Wilkins bends his ear to each guest 
as they reach the top of the stairs, straightens and 
announces them. There is a subdued murmur of chat 
from the guests on the stairs. 


MR WILKINS (/7) sonorous bul passive voice) Lady and 
Miss Lovejoy. 


We see an older and younger woman shake hands with 
Richard and Clarissa, then move on into the room. 


MR WILKINS Sir Jolin and Lady Needham. 


This couple now move forward. shake hands with Richard 
and Clarissa and move on into the drawing room, which 
already having the WENTY-FOUR DINNER GUESTS, ts 


eradually filling up. 


EXT. THE FRONT OF THE DALLOWAYS' HOUSE 

Peter approaches the house, which is all lit up. There are 
quite a few cars outside with women in glittering dresses 
being helped out by chauffeurs. A taxi arrives and a young 
couple get out. Peter observes it all, his jauntiness 
momentarily gone. He stands still for a moment, just look- 
ing at them, then plunges his hand into his pocket for his 
penknife. He flicks the blade open and shuts a few times, 
then looking like Daniel about to enter the lion's den, he 
clicks it firmly shut and holding it tightly in his fist, plunges 
his fist back into his pocket and moves forward up the 
steps of the house to mingle with the party guests. 


INT. DALLOWAY DRAWING ROOM 
Mrs Dalloway and Richard are receiving guests: 


Over the following we hear in foreground of the sound- 
track Mrs Dalloway’s V.O. (indicated by bold type), and 
in the background the remarks of the guests, and 
Richard and Clarissa’s reception of them. | think it is 
clear where we must actually hear what has been said by 
a guest for Mrs Dalloway’s response to it. She is over- 
effusive to all guests. 


WILKINS Lord Lexham. 
MRS DALLOWAY (4s (hey shake hands/How delighttul 


lo see VOU. 
LORD LEXHAM | '1n so sorry but my dear wife has a cold. 
MRS DALLOWAY 00h) dear 


MRS DALLOWAY (1/0.) (/er eves wandering now 
and then into the drawing room where small groups 
are standing about looking rather stilted, the conver- 
sation still muted) Oh dear, it’s going to be a failure. A 
complete failure. 

LORD LEXHAM She simply would not wear her furs at 
the garden party at Buck House and it was bitterly cold. 
Richard... (As he moves on to shake hands with Richard) 


WILKINS \liss Weld. 
(V.0.) Why do I do it? 


A rather plain-looking woman shakes hands with Mrs 


Dalloway. She looks very severe. 


MRS DALLOWAY How lovely that you could come. 


This spread 
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Miss Weld moves on to Richard for whom she produces a 
wintery smile. 


WILKINS \ir Peter Walsh. 
(V.0.) Oh, Peter has come. 


Peter moves forward and takes Mrs Dalloway’s hand in 
both of his hands. 


MRS DALLOWAY (:0:¢77 more effusive. almost ridicu- 
lous) Peter! You came. How delightful to see you. 


(V.O.) It was a mistake to invite him. He'll know no one. 
RICHARD (Shaking his hand) Peter. Back from India, eh? 
(V.0.) He's sorry he’s come and he’s criticising me. | 
know he is. 

PETER \es, back from India. 

(V.O.) Accusing me of being insincere. 

RICHARD I must be years since we've seen you. 
WILKINS Professor Brierly. 


MRS DALLOWAY Professor Brierly. How good of you to 
spare the time. 

(V.0.) Why do I do these things? Why seek pinnacles 
and stand drenched in fire? 

PROFESSOR BRIERLY (/)")/)') It’s a pleasure, Clarissa. 
(He moves on to shake hands with Richard) 

(V.O.) | feel burned to a cinder. 

WILKINS Lord Gayton and Miss Nancy Blow. 

(V.O.) It’s extraordinary how Peter can put me in this 
state just by coming here. 

Two beautiful but dead-looking very young people shake 
hands with Clarissa. 

MRS DALLOWAY How delightful to see you. 


The couple say something indecipherable as they scarcely 
move their mouths. They shake hands with Clarissa and 
then Richard. Then look with absolutely empty expressions 
into the room. Their eyes light at nothing and no one. 


(V.0.) (Her eyes leave the young couple and she looks 
round the room) There he is now standing in a corner 
looking at me. Why come if only to criticise? He always 
takes. Never gives. Why not risk one’s little point of view, 
brandish one’s torch for a moment, then hurl it to earth? 


WILKINS \iss Henderson. 


Ellie Henderson offers her hand to Mrs Dalloway rather 
fentatively. She is sadly dressed in a very old frock over 
which she has thrown a Spanish shaul. 


(V.0.) (Mrs Dalloway turns to see Ellie Henderson) 


Better that than to dwindle away like Ellie Henderson. 
MRS DALLOWAY (5//¢///) less effusive) Vm so glad 
that you could come, Ellie. 

(V.O.) Oh dear, why can't she at least stand up properly. 
ELLIE HENDERSON (ler) nervous) It's so grand, 
Clarissa. It was so very kind of you to invite me. 

(V.O.) Why must she always look so beaten? Well, well, | 
suppose it’s her weaponless state. Three hundred 
pounds a year and no way of earning a penny. | shall 
speak to her later-—make a point of being nice to her. 
RICHARD (//olding out bis hand) Nonsense, Ellie. It’s 
wonderful to see you again. 


WILKINS Their Graces, the Duke and Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough. 


(V.O.) Oh why did the Marlboroughs have to follow 
Ellie Henderson? 
Ellie Henderson turns gaping at the grand couple imme- 
diately behind her. 
ELLIE HENDERSON (1) /ov/hing in amazement) \ duke! 


She has said this before she can stop herself. She is then 
overcome with confusion. Richard pats her hand reassur- 
ingly before he turns to shake hands with the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough. They murmur greetings. 


(V.O.) They must wonder what kind of people I invite to 
my parties. (Looking round the room as the Marlbor- 
oughs move to Richard) \W’s a disaster. The party is a 
disaster. I'm humiliated. 


Mrs Dalloway’s POV - Peter wanders out onto the bal- 
cony. 


(V.O.) And now there is Peter wandering off. | must 
speak to him. But | won't get the chance. | know it. Life's 
like that. He thinks I'm absurd. 


WILKINS Colone! and Mrs Garrod. 
MRS DALLOWAY How are you? 


(V.O.) Oh it’s too much of an effort. 'm not enjoying it 
at all. I feel like a stake driven in at the top of these stairs. 


RICHARD (ood to see you, Colonel. 
WILKINS Mr Hugh Whitebread. 
MRS DALLOWAY Hugh. And how did you find Evelyn 


today? 
HUGH 0h bearing up. Bearing up. 


MRS DALLOWAY | shal! visit her tomorrow. | do hope 
that she hasn't read Mrs Asquith ’s Memoirs? 


HUGH | doubt it. Not Evelyn. She's not a great reader. 


He moves on to greet Richard. 


(V.O.) Oh why did Hugh have to say that.“Not a great 
reader,” when I wanted to please her. 


WILKINS Sir Harry Audley. 

He is a painter, jovial and a bit raffish-looking. 

SIR HARRY (Clarissa. May I say how very lovely you look. 
MRS DALLOWAY How good it is to see you, Harry. 


SIR HARRY My dear Clarissa, | wouldn't miss one of your 
parties. 
(V.O.) Dear Harry. He'll know everyone, thank goodness. 


As he moves on to shake hands with Richard, we hear the 
next announcement. 


WILKINS |ady Bruton. 


(V.O.) Lady Bruton! So she came. Maybe she doesn’t 
dislike me as much as I thought she did. 


MRS DALLOWAY (S1i7prised) How awfully good of you 


to come. 


LADY BRUTON (S/i¢h//) patronising but friendly) My 


dear Clarissa. 


She shakes Mrs Dalloway’s hand then moves on to 
Richard, smiling at him conspiratorially. 


As Lady Bruton moves on to Richard we see Mrs Dal- 
loway's POV of the room as she glances at it again. We 
see a group by the window chatting. 


The next few guests are O.S. until Lady Rosseter. 


WILKINS (0.5) \r Bowley. 

MRS DALLOWAY (0). ) How nice to see you. 

Professor Brierly is holding forth when the curtains sud- 
denly billow out and envelop him. 

There is a look of surprise on bis face as the curtains 
muffle him for a moment. Then, laughingly, he beats the 
curtain back and says something—eyeing the curtains. 
WILKINS ((.5.) Lady Mary Maddox. 

MRS DALLOWAY/().5.) Dear Mary. How are you? 


Whatever Professor Brierly has said has made his group 
laugh heartily. He now continues to speak more expan- 
sively and with more confidence. 





Al the same time, two or three other groups in the room 
break out into laughter and the noise level in the room 
lifts considerably. 


LADY MADDOX /0.5.) How delightful it all looks, 


Clarissa. 


RICHARD (0.5) Lady Mary. How splendid you've come. 
WILKINS (0.5.) Mrs Hilberry and Miss Helena Parry. 
MRS DALLOWAY (00.8. ) Oh Aunt Helena. You were able to 


come. 
(V.O.) Oh it’s not a failure, after all. It’s going to be alright. 
It’s still touch and go but it's begun. My party has begun. 


WILKINS /0..8.) Lady Rosseter 
We see Mrs Dalloway turn her head sharply and look at 


Lady Rosseter. She clearly doesn't know who she is until 
she hears her voice. 


(V.O.) Lady Rosseter? Who on Earth can that be? 

LADY ROSSETER (lirissi! 

(V.O.) That voice? It’s Sally Seton! 

MRS DALLOWAY S:illy! Sally Seton! How wonderful to 
see VOU. 

They kiss each other and the words come tumbling out. 
They are embarrassed and laughing. 


(V.O.) But goodness she didn’t look like that when she 
kissed me by the fountain. 


SALLY | was passing through London and Clara Haydon 
told me about vour party so I thrust myself in without an 
invitation. | thought | would know no one and there in front 
of me was your Aunt Helena. 


(V.O.) Oh dear, the lustre has gone out of her. Yet it’s 
extraordinary to see her again. 

MRS DALLOWAY 00h) Sally, and I've been thinking of 
Bourton all day. 

SALLY Have you? Have you? It’s wonderful to see you, 
Clarissa. | couldn't miss seeing you. 

MRS DALLOWAY You won't believe who's here—Peter! 
Peter Walsh! 

SALLY PETER WALSH. 

They laugh delightedly as Richard turns to greet Sally very 
cordially. 

It looks as though the receiving line has come to an end. 
and Richard moves into the crowd. Sally and Mrs Dal- 
loway turn together holding hands and survey the room. 
It is now clearly a successful party in full swing. Clarissa 
smiles with pure joy. 


SALLY | have five enormous boys. 
MRS DALLOWAY (/aiehing delightedly) | can't believe it! 


They stand still hand in hand enjoying the scene and the 
pleasure of seeing each other again. Then suddenly Mrs Dat- 
loway sees Elizabeth looking absolutely ravishing, smiling 
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up ata young man who is obviously enamoured of her. 


MRS DALLOWAY (/urs/ing oul with surprise and 
pleasure) That's my Elizabeth. 
SALLY Where? 


MRS DALLOWAY ‘There, with young Hugo Quin. Oh, you 
must come and meet Elizabeth. 


(V.O.) So Miss Kilman, my enemy, didn't steal Elizabeth 
away. | triumphed. 

MRS DALLOWAY Let's plunge into my party. 

Together, they weave their way through the crowd. They 
have almost reached Elizabeth when Wilkins’ voice booms. 
WILKINS The Prime Minister. 

MRS DALLOWAY (/7: a /lu/fer) Oh goodness. | must go, 
Sally. Where's Richard? 

Mrs Dalloway hurries towards the door where the Prime 
Minister is standing. 

RICHARD ((C/.0SE-UP) (He is talking to Ellie Henderson) 
Sorry, Ellie. Duty calls. 


CLOSE-UP - ELLIE HENDERSON mouthing in amaze- 
ment “The Prime Minister.” 


Richard and Mrs Dalloway converge on the Prime Minister. 


We now go to the party and leave Richard and Clarissa 
lalking to the Prime Minister (David Lloyd George)—a 
very ordinary-looking little man. Everyone in the room is 





aware that he has arrived; there is a stir and ripple of 


interest among the guests. Some look at him covertly. 
Some pretend not to be interested at all. Then all go back 
fo their conversations. 


Sally suddenly sees Peter as he comes back into the room 
after being on the balcony. She moves towards him. 


SALLY (With outstretched hands) Peter! Peter Walsh. 
PETER (/11 vreal surprise) Good Lord, it’s Sally Seton! 
SALLY (Laughing) Lady Rosseter now. 

PETER (Laughing delightedly) Don't be absurd. 


SALLY It's true! Lady Rosseter. We live in Manchester and | 
have five enormous boys. 


Peter takes her arm and still talking, they move away. 
PAN TO Mrs Hilberry and Aunt Helena, who can be 
played by the same actresses for both past and present. 


Aunt Helena is sitting very upright on a sofa, her cane 
still clasped firmly. She suddenly sees Ellie Henderson. 


AUNT HELENA (70 J/rs Hilberry) Either my eyesight is 


deceiving me, which | doubt, or that’s Ellie Henderson, our old 
vicar's daughter, gaping at the Prime Minister. Do bring her 
over before she disgraces herself by fainting with astonishment. 


We see Mrs Hilberry move to take Ellie Henderson by the 
arm and lead her back to Aunt Helena. Ellie Henderson 
is utterly thrilled that she should know someone. Her face 
lights up and she goes happily with Mrs Hilberry and set- 
fles down with Aunt Helena. 


PAN TO Lady Bruton talking to Lady Bexborough (who 
has been one of the dinner guests). 


Their POV of Mrs Dalloway and Richard, who are escort- 
ing the Prime Minister in a rather stately way round the 
room introducing him here and there. Clarissa is now at 
her best. She is sparkling. Another woman's bracelet 
catches on her dress. We see Mrs Dalloway laughingly 
and charmingly unhook it and say something which 
causes everyone in the group to smile and laugh. 


LADY BEXBOROUGH (l:rissa is looking well consider- 
ing how ill she’s been. | know that Richard was very worried 
about her. 

LADY BRUTON (/rusquely) M.P’s wives really shouldn't 
get ill. 

LADY BEXBOROUGH (ather surprised. It is obvious 
that she likes Mrs Dalloway) | believe it was her heart. 


LADY BRUTON | think you can always pull yourself 


together. It's mind over matter. 


LADY BEXBOROUGH (\0/ viving way) She has 


always looked delicate to me—but such charm. 


LADY BRUTON Richard would have done a great deal 
better if he'd married a woman with less charm and more 
backbone who would have helped him in his work. He's lost 
his chance in the Cabinet. 





Mrs Dalloway, Richard and the Prime Minister have 
nearly reached them now and Lady Bruton turns to greet 
them. baring her teeth in a formidable smile. 


PAN TO Sally and Peter standing in a corner. 


Their POV of the group. Richard, Mrs Dalloway, the Prime 
Minister, Lady Bruton and Lady Bexborough. There is 
clearly a lot of false humility and homage going on. 


PETER (Opening and shutting his penknife) Lord, what 
snobs the English are. How they love dressing up and doing 
homage. Listen to them. (7be NOISE level is now very bigh) 
I'd rather hear baboons chatter and coolies beat their wives. 


SALLY (/aughing) Still the same old Peter. Still playing with 
g praying 





your pocketknife. (He smiles ruefully and puts it away) 
We're not all the same, Peter. My husband may have his own 
cotton mill now but—/Proudly) . .. he was a miner's son and 
_.. (She breaks off as she is still looking at the Dalloway 
group) Oh look, look. Isn't that Hugh Whitebread? 


POV Sally and Peter. We see Hugh join the group, almost 
on tiptoe, dancing forward, bowing and scraping. 


PETER (Shaking his head and smiling) What a toady! 
What an obsequious toady. He hasn't changed at all. How can 
Clarissa bear him? 


He looks wistfully across the room at her. 
SALLY (ooking at him fondly) \tstill makes you angry. 


It is a statement not a question. 


Sally and Peter's POV of Richard and Mrs Dalloway and 
the Prime Minister. There is just a quick introduction of 
Elizabeth to him, then Richard leaves the room with the 
Prime Minister. The P.M. has clearly said his farewell to 
Mrs Dalloway and he and Richard exit from the drawing 
room deep in talk. Mrs Dalloway turns at the door back 
into the room. She is still holding Elizabeth's hand from 
the introduction. She now leads her up to a rather shy- 
looking YOUNG MAN. 


MRS DALLOWAY Willie, you remember my daughter, 
Elizabeth. She had one of your Labrador’s puppies for her 
birthday a couple of years ago. 


ELIZABETH (3/)/)') My Towser. He's adorable. 


WILLIE (Looking startled) Oh yes. | remember. You look so 
... (different and grown-up,” he just stops himself say- 
ing. Then as Mrs Dalloway moves off be says very shyly) 
I've been wondering all evening who you were. 

Mrs Dalloway has now joined Sir Harry Audley, who ts 


falking to two other middle-aged men. We just catch the 
end of Sir Harry telling a joke—in a Cockney accent. 


SIR HARRY ... and pay her a pound Guv'ner or the 
Duke'll get shirty. 





The men roar with laughter. 
MRS DALLOWAY (//ir/atiously) Now Harry, what have 


you been saying? 

SIR HARRY My dear Clarissa—/(He kisses her hand)... 
much as I like you, I cannot tell you my music hall jokes. 
They are not for your ears. Now when are you going to let me 
paint you? 

MRS DALLOWAY (377//i7¢) Really, Harry, | wouldn't 


have you waste your time and talent on me. You'd much bet- 
ter to stick to your actresses. (Bul she’s flattered—then her 





eve catches something across the room) Oh dear. | can see 
trouble brewing between Professor Brierly and Jim Hutton— 
they're probably arguing about Milton. I must stop it before 
they come to blows. (7hen as she moves off—pleased) Oh, 
the noise. 


SIR HARRY The sign of a successful party, dear lady. 


As she moves towards the group we see JIM HUTTON, a 
rather wild-looking young poet, bis tie all awry, do a huge 
gesture and nearly knock the glass from Professor 
Brierly ’s hand. There are two or three others in the group. 


JIM HUTTON But there has got to be freedom in poetry. 
Why does it all have to be rhyming couplets, iambic pen- 
tameter or dactyls? It should flow freely. 


PROFESSOR BRIERLY | hope you're not going to say 
“from the soul.” Without a disciplined shape and form all 
you get is the meandering of adolescent minds. 


JIM HUTTON (Exasperated) That's a typically academic 
point of view . . . 


MRS DALLOWAY (/i:/errupling) Professor Brierly, do 
forgive me. | must take young Jim here and introduce him to 
Mary Ashley—he was at Oxford with her brother and she’s 
longing to meet him. Do tell the story—/(She indicates the 
rest of the group) ... of how you fooled the Feather Pen Club 
that you had found an undiscovered poem of Milton’s. That 
was so witty and naughty of you. 





And she has moved off with Jim Hutton. 
JIM HUTTON (Ay¢7il)) He thinks he knows everything. 
MRS DALLOWAY (So0/hing/y) | know. He is a bit full of 


himself, but he’s so useful at parties, you need never worry 
about a lull in the conversation. You know that he will always 
fill it. (She gets a laugh from him) You'll adore Mary—(As 
they near a serious-looking but attractive young woman) 
_.. She plays the piano divinely and she’s mad about Bach. 


Jim Hutton ’s face lights up and we see from Sally and 


Peter's POV Mrs Dalloway doing the introduction. 


PETER Look at Clarissa. Intoxicated by it all. Thinking she’s 
brilliant. 


SALLY [Don't be too hard on her. After all, parties are a sort 
of performance. She has to give a performance. That isn’t the 
real Clarissa. 


PETER (\oodily) The real Clarissa was lost years ago. 


SALLY |'m sure if you were alone with her, you'd find the 
old Clarissa again. 


PETER Fat chance of that this evening. 
Pause as they survey the party. 


SALLY You should really go and say hello to Aunt Helena. 
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She always had a soft spot for you. Didn't you find a wild 
orchid for her once or something? Come on, let's brave that 
grim trio. 


Their POV as they move towards Aunt Helena, Mrs 
Hilberry and Ellie Henderson. 


Mrs Dalloway has now made her way to Lady Bruton, 
who is still talking to Lady Bexborough. 


MRS DALLOWAY (70) Laid) Bruton) Richard so enjoyed 
his lunch party. 


LADY BRUTON Richard was most encouraging, my dear 
Clarissa, and has promised to drop my little idea into the 
right ear. 


MRS DALLOWAY (ooking round to see if Richard has 
come back into the room) He and the Prime Minister are 
having a quiet word now before he leaves. 

LADY BRUTON My plan would save the Government a 
fortune. (7hen grotesquely coquettishly) Maybe Richard is 
sowing the seeds at this very minute. 

LADY BEXBOROUGH ()))/)) |'m sure Richard 


wouldn't use a social occasion to discuss matters of such 
national importance. 


LADY BRUTON (/enoring the slight sarcasm) \sn't that 
Peter Walsh talking to old Miss Parry? 
MRS DALLOWAY \es, that’s Peter. Of course you knew 


him in the old days. 


LADY BRUTON Dear Peter. So very sharp and clever. He 
should have made a name for himself—(7hen with a 
glance al Mrs Dalloway)—but he was always in some trou- 
ble with women. 


MRS DALLOWAY Do come and say “hello” to him. (As 
she moves the two ladies off. she adds as a sort of apology) 
I'm afraid Aunt Helena finds it difficult to walk these days. 





Mrs Dalloway, Lady Bruton and Lady Bexborough join 
Aunt Helena, Peter, Sally, Miss Hilberry and Ellie Hender- 
son. Hugh Whitebread has also now joined the group. 
LADY BRUTON (/))ecia/ely fo Peter) Now Peter, we 
can get it straight from the horse's mouth. What is going on 
in India? 


PETER A great deal, Lady Bruton. It’s a very complex issue. 
LADY BRUTON I's a tragedy! If my father the General 


were alive, he'd sort them out. If we were men, the British 
flag would still be flying, eh, Miss Parry? 

She seltles herself down next to Miss Parry. 

PETER (Quietly fo Mrs Dalloway) Clarissa, | must speak to 
you. This morning . . . 


But she lays a hand on bis arm cutting him off as across 


the room she sees Sir William Bradshaw and Lady Brad- 
shaw arrive, and Wilkins has disappeared. 


MRS DALLOWAY (//ecding/)) Peter, | have to go and 
deal with Sir William and Lady Bradshaw. We'll talk later. | 
promise. 


She leaves the group as we hear: 


AUNT HELENA /0.8.) Oh but you should see the orchids 
in Burma—ravishing blossoms . . . 


Mrs Dalloway, as she is making her way to the Bradshaws. 
passes Lord Gayton and Nancy Blow standing gazing at 
each other. 


MRS DALLOWAY (4s she passes hem) Oh Nancy, you 
look so lovely. That dress was made for dancing. I'd meant to 
have dancing. 

But she shrugs and smiles at the packed rooms and 


presses on to the door as Richard comes back into the 
room. They arrive at the Bradshaws at the same time. 


LADY BRADSHAW (4 rather lerrifying woman— 
immediately to Mrs Dalloway as she gets to them) We are 
shockingly late, dear Mrs Dalloway. We hardly dared to come in. 


SIR WILLIAM We couldn't resist the temptation but it was 
a rather sad occurrence that held us up. A young patient of 
mine killed himself. Really, Richard—/(7urning to 
Richard)—there must be some provision in the Govern- 
ment's bill for these cases of delayed shell shock. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY looking stunned. 


LADY BRADSHAW (?ii//inig Airs Dalloway to one side 
and lowering her voice, but enjoying the drama) Yes, poor 
young man—awarded for bravery during the war and then 
this evening he just throws himself out of the window— 
impaled on the railings. It's quite upset William. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY The noise all around her 
is now distorted (as it was for Septimus). Lady Brad- 
shaw's face now becomes very distorted. 


CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY staring at Lady Bradshaw. 
MRS DALLOWAY (1/0) She looks like a sea lion. Bark- 


ing at me. 


LADY BRADSHAW Dear William. He does so hate losing 


a patient. 

She looks fondly at her husband. 

Mrs Dalloway looks past Lady Bradshaw to Sir William 
who is still talking to Richard. 


POV - Mrs Dalloway. Sir William's face is now distorted. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1:0) Stop it. Stop it. Don't talk of 
death in the middle of my party. I don’t like you. I never liked 
vou. You're obscurely evil—frightening. 


CLOSE-UP - SIR WILLIAM looking very frightening. 


MRS DALLOWAY /1°0.) A young man came to you on 
the edge of insanity and you forced his soul—made his life 
intolerable and he killed himself—and you've brought this 
to my party. How dare you bring this to my party. 





In the background we see Sir William continue to talk to 
Richard and Lady Bradshaw's mouth continue to move 
as she talks to Mrs Dalloway, noticing nothing. 


MRS DALLOWAY (S1//dev/)) Please excuse me, Lady 
Bradshaw. | have to . . 


And she turns from the group as Richard, noticing noth- 
ing, starts to move Sir William and Lady Bradshaw into 
the room as Mrs Dalloway leaves. 


We now pick up the Bourton group. Aunt Helena is still 
holding forth about orchids to Lady Bexborough, Ellie 
Henderson and Mrs Hilberry. Peter and Sally are now at 
the edge of the group. Lady Bruton is still sitting next to 
Aunt Helena looking very bored. Hugh is looking across 
the room at the Bradshaws. He bends down to speak quietly 
in Lady Bruton s ear. 


HUGH | see that Sir William Bradshaw has just arrived. | 
think it would be most useful if we could bring him in on 
your emigration scheme. I know he’s treating many of these 
fellows for shell shock and whatever. I'm sure he'd think it a 
good idea to get some of them to Canada. The open-air life 
and all that—excellent for mental disturbance. 


LADY BRUTON 4 very good idea, Hugh. 


HUGH (7) the others) \'m afraid | must steal Lady Bruton 
away from you. 


He takes her arm and leads her across the room, still 
whispering conspiratorially to ber 


PETER (ooking after him) Did he really try to kiss you in 
the smoking room at Bourton? 


SALLY Yes. he did. | told him I'd rather die first. 


They both laugh and move away from the group. 





has just reached the landing, one flight up 
from where the party is. She moves to the window, the 
same one in which earlier she saw the face of Septimus. 
. to the window now and leans her forehead 





Peter is looking anxiously about the room. 


Be 


PETER | saw Clarissa disappear. I think she went upstairs. 
She can’t have gone to bed, can she? 


SALLY No, no. She couldn't leave her own party. 
PETER | don’t know. I didn’t realise that she'd been ill. 


SALLY Stop worrying, Peter. Let's go out onto the balcony 
and get some air. She'll come and find us. 


They wander out onto the balcony. The party has started 
fo thin a little and someone is playing the piano. 


INT. FIRST FLOOR LANDING 
CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY staring out into the lamp- 
lit street. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1/0.) He threw himself out of the 
window and impaled himself on the railings. Up flashed the 
ground and through him blundering and bruising went the 
rusty spikes and there he lay with a thud, thud, thud in his 
brain and then a suffocation of blackness. 


She looks down at the spikes of the railings of ber own 
house. 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) Oh why do I have to go through 
it? Imagine it all. My dress is in flames. My body burning. 
Why, why did he do it and why did the Bradshaws talk of it at 
my party? He has thrown it all away. His life. Just like that. | 
once threw a shilling into the Serpentine, but he has thrown 
his life away. 


EXT. THE BALCONY 

Sally and Peter are leaning on the balustrade looking out 
onto the garden, which looks enchanting. Across the 
treetops in the distance we can see the moon-face of 
Big Ben. 


SALLY You were going to write, | remember. Have you writ- 
ten anything? 

PETER Not a word. 

They both LAUGH. 


INT. THE FIRST FLOOR LANDING 
CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) But then he will always stay 
young. All day long I've been thinking of Bourton, of Peter 
and Sally. We've grown old. We'l] grow older. 


EXT. BOURTON (1890) 
Quick FLASHBACK of Sally kissing Clarissa at the 
fountain. 155 
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CLARISSA If it were now to die, ‘twere now to be most 
happy. 


INT. THE LANDING (1920) 
CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 


MRS DALLOWAY /1/0.) | once said that. Did this young 
man die like that? Did he die holding that treasure? Have | 
lost the thing that mattered? Let it get obscured gradually 
every day in corruption, lies and chatter? 


She looks down again at the spiked railings. 
EXT. THE BALCONY 


SALLY (Looking at the full moon) Do you remember the 
night we went boating on the lake? 


PETER (Smiling wistfully) | thought Clarissa had aban- 
doned me and suddenly she was there holding her hand out to 
me, utterly beautiful, saying “Come on, they're all waiting.” 


EXT. BOURTON (1890) 
Quick FLASHBACK of Peter and Clarissa running and 
laughing down to the lake. 


EXT. THE BALCONY (1920) 


PETER (Svddenly) Why wouldn't she marry me, Sally? 
SALLY She was afraid. 


INT. THE LANDING 
CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 
still at the window. 


MRS DALLOWAY /1:0.) Your parents just hand it to 
you. Life. To be lived right through to the end. We must walk 
it serenely, but in the depths of my heart there has been an 
awful fear sometimes that I couldn't go on. Without Richard 
sitting there, calmly reading 7he Times while I crouched like 
a bird and gradually revived, | might have perished. 


EXT. THE BALCONY 


SALLY At the time | thought how could she do it? Marry a 
sportsman, a man who only really cares for dogs. Maybe she 
needed someone who found life simple. She certainly cared 
for you more than she cared for Richard. 


PETER Well, I've never found life simple. My relationship 
with Clarissa wasn’t simple. She broke my heart. You can’t 
love like that twice. 


He sits on the balustrade. 


INT. THE LANDING 

CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY 

who lifts her eyes from the spiked railings and looks into 
the lighted windows opposite. 


Her POV - A sweet-looking old lady is going to bed very 
late. She goes to draw her curtains, sees Mrs Dalloway 
looking straight at her. She smiles at her and Mrs Dalloway 
suddenly smiles back. 


MRS DALLOWAY (10.) What makes us go on? What sends 
roaring up in us that immeasurable delight to surprise us. Then 
nothing can be slow enough, nothing lasts too long and you 
want to say to each moment stay, stay, stay this moment. 


EXT. THE BALCONY 


SALLY |'m fifty-five now but in my heart I'm still twenty. | 
cherish the friendship | had with Clarissa. There was some- 
thing pure about her. She had such charm, such generosity. | 
can see her to this day going about the house all in white, she 
always seemed to be in white, with her arms full of flowers 
and | wonder does absence really matter—does distance? 
(She puts her hand over Peter's) You'\| think me sentimen- 
tal and so | am but I've come to believe that the only thing 
worth saying is what you really feel. 


PETER But | don’t know what I feel. | know that I loved 
Clarissa once and that it’s stayed with me all my life. 
Coloured everything. 


SALLY Isn't that enough? 


INT. THE LANDING 
CLOSE-UP - MRS DALLOWAY looking into the street. 


Her POV - Guests are now leaving, some getting into 
cars and taxis, others strolling off up the street. 


MRS DALLOWAY (1/0) | must go back. Go back to my 
party. To Sally and Peter. (She now looks up to the sky, which 
is full of stars) That young man killed himself, but I don't 
pity him. I'm somehow glad he could do it—throw it away. 
It's made me feel the beauty. Somehow feel very like him. 
Less afraid. 

She turns slowly from the window and goes down the 
stairs where people are now pouring out of the drawing 
room. We see her kiss Aunt Helena goodbye and shake 
hands with Ellie Henderson and Mrs Hilberry. 


We see her glance into the drawing room. 


Her POV - Richard is waltzing slowly with Elizabeth. Two 
other couples are also dancing slowly. 


INT. DRAWING ROOM 
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RICHARD (Smiling al Elizabeth as they dance) \ \ooked 
across the room and wondered “Who is that lovely girl?” and 
then | realised, “That's my daughter.” 


Elizabeth smiles back at him and lays her head on his 
shoulder. 


EXT. THE BALCONY 
Sally and Peter have been sitting on the balustrade. They 
are looking out over the garden. Big Ben strikes three. 


SALLY | have to go. 


They are still sitting on the balustrade and face the draw- 
ing room. They watch for a few moments the room empty- 
ing and the couples dancing. 


PETER (Looking at Richard) Do you think he’s made her 
happy? 


SALLY Who can tell, Peter? All our relationships are just 
scratches on the surface. We thought he wasn’t very bright, 
but what does the brain matter . . . 


PETER (Finishes for her, not cynically, not sentimen- 
fally) Compared to the heart. 


He kisses her on the forehead. 


INT. THE DRAWING ROOM 

The camera PULLS BACK and we see Mrs Dalloway 
come into the drawing room. People are still saying 
good night to her, but she is looking round anxiously. 
She smiles at Richard and Elizabeth and then halfway 
across the room she sees Sally. They embrace and we 
see Sally indicate the balcony. We see Mrs Dalloway 
make for the balcony. 


EXT. THE BALCONY 

Peter, still sitting, is slumped on the balcony, now 
looking back out over the garden. Suddenly Clarissa is 
right there beside him. He turns startled that she is 
there at last. 


PETER (//e can hardly move) Clarissa. 
MRS DALLOWAY \es. Here | am at last. 


She holds out her hand to him to pull him to his feet - 
maybe to dance with him - the gesture is exactly remi- 
niscent of when she went to him at Bourton and said 
“Come on, they're waiting” before they ran down to the 
lake. As Peter rises we FREEZE FRAME and Mrs Dal- 
loway and Peter become the young Clarissa and Peter 
that evening. As if someone had photographed them 
absolutely at that moment. 


As the CREDITS ROLL the colour fades and we are left 


with what looks like a sepia photograph of the young 
couple radiantly happy. 


THE END 


The version of A/rs Dalloway published here is Atkins’ 
first draft, completed in 1995. The original script was 
YO pages 
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Adapting 
Mrs. Dalloway 


A Talk with Eileen Atkins 





The first time Eileen Atkins was asked to write a screen- 
play of Mrs. Dalloway, her response was swift and sure: 
“You must be insane! There’s no way you could make a 
movie out of Mrs. Dalloway: The year was 1989, and 
Atkins—a playwright and then a 35-year veteran of stage, 
TV, and film—was portraying the book's author, Virginia 
Woolf, in a stage adaptation of A Room of One's Own. 
Later, when Atkins staged her play Vita and Virginia, 
based on the letters of Woolf and Vita Sackville-West, 
her co-star Vanessa Redgrave urged her to commit Vita 
to film. Instead, Atkins mischievously upped the ante, 
suggesting Redgrave portray Clarissa Dalloway—“just to 
put her off the track.” But Redgrave took the bait and 
pushed Atkins to begin writing her first screenplay. 

Mrs. Dalloway’s complex action crosses and mingles 
Britain's traditional class barriers and social roles. Atkins 
herself grew up far from Bloomsbury’s privileged literary 
ranks, in public housing in Tottenham, one of London's 
poorest sections. She entered drama school at 16. “One 
of the great things about being an actor is that you have 
to learn about a lot of things,” she says, “and one of the 
great things about being working-class, is that | grew up 
having to learn everything, from the correct use of cut- 
lery to an accent that was acceptable.’ 

Atkins has appeared onstage with Laurence Olivier (in 
Semi-Detatched) and Alec Guinness (in Exit the King) and 
is the co-creator of the TV series Upstairs, Downstairs. 
She has won all of Britain’s major theater awards and has 
received three Tony nominations; she was made a Com- 
mander of the British Empire in 1990 and was later 
inducted into New York's Theater Hall of Fame. Atkins has 
roles in the upcoming films David Copperfield and 
Women Talking Dirty. She is writing a radio play for the 
BBC: To the Lighthouse, another Woolf adaptation. Mrs. 
Dalloway won the prestigious 1998 London Evening 
Standard Film award for Best Screenplay Adaptation. 


Was your initial reluctance to write the script of Mrs. Dal- 
loway entirely because the book was so difficult to translate, 
or because it was your first script? 


Both. I didn’t think I had any of it in me. I didn’t think that ] 
could write, although I knew that I had ideas. Vanessa [Red- 
grave] kept saying to me, “But if you can do Vila and Virginia, 
which you’ve done—made an evening out of the letters. . .” | 
said, “No, it’s a different thing.” And I always called Vita and 
Virginia “my little cut-and-paste job.” And she kept saying, “No, 
I know you can write. I know from the way we've talked and the 
way you've changed things, I know you can do it.” And what kept 
worrying me is thinking about where I’m going to have to fill in 
dialogue where Virginia Woolf hasn't done it. Because to even try 
and imitate her in any way was an horrific thought. 


You felt a responsibility to Virginia Woolf, and her readers? 
Maybe I didn’t want to be sent up by her readers, her huge fan club. 
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Are her fans unforgiving of interpretations of her work? 


They were so nice about this, I can’t tell you. They were wonder- 
ful to me about A Room of One's Own. Vila and Virginia got, 
across the board, a more ordinary audience, but Room of One's 
Own very much got the Virginia Woolf fans, and young girls, 
and feminists. | mean, though I was thrilled that men liked it as 
well. But I knew that if I started taking one of the novels and 
messing about—and I knew, OK, that they'd done Orlando. . . 


But that was a fairly impressionistic reading of the book. 
Yeah. And I didn’t want to do that. 
You did have to create a lot of dialogue out of whole cloth. 


But I tried to do as little as possible. The first problem is that in 
England and America we hate voiceovers in movies. We tend to 
think you've failed if you have to have a voiceover. But in Europe 
they love voiceovers. In fact, in America now, because of that TV 


“What worried me was where 
I'd have to fill in dialogue where 
Virginia Woolf hadn't done it.’ 


series, what's it called—some woman, some silly name like 
“Clancy” or “Susie Bindle” [Ally McBeal]? A cute girl with a 
huge mouth, like a bird. I mean, there's loads of voiceover now. 
But I knew my first problem was how to make it as rare as 
possible that I'd have to write dialogue, because I didn’t feel up 
to it to fill in for Virginia Woolf. And to have as little voiceover as 
possible. The weird and annoying thing was that I worked quite 
tremendously hard to keep the amount of voiceover down. When 
we finally started filming it two years later or whatever, we had a 
Dutch director, Marleen Gorris, who had won the Oscar for A/o- 
nia’s Line, which was nearly all voiceover. So her first comment 
to me was, “But why is there not more voiceover?” And I kept 
saying, “But I'll be considered a failure if 1 have to use 
voiceover.” And she couldn't understand it. In the end, she came 
up to me and said she wanted everybody to have voiceovers, all 
the characters. And I said, “No, | won't let it be done that way.” 


Because that would change the narrative focus? 


No, my style. I had to make my own style of the thing. I'd allowed 
myself Mrs. Dalloway’s thoughts, but if we'd started having Peter's 
thoughts, and her husband, his thoughts as well—then we were 
lost. It would be a mishmash. | either had to say, no voiceover, in 
which case you'd have got an even more limited version of Vir- 
ginia Woolf—and to me, it’s almost not worth it if you don’t 
have her internal thoughts. Or you start having everybody's 
voiceovers—but then you start saying, well, why is it a movie? 


Well, the book is a bit more all-over-the-place in terms of 
narrative voice. Virginia Woolf reads the thoughts of more 


characters than the movie does. 


Oh, yes. No, Marleen was quite right to say, “Why not have their 
thoughts.” But I thought, No, you must do it in the acting— 
with everybody else, it has to be done in the acting. So it was just 
ironic, having fought and been so disciplined with myself in 
writing it, that I should end up with a Continental who saw no 
problem with voiceover. 


There are a few points that seem to have been constructed for 
the film, to elucidate what’ going on for somebody who hasnt 
read the novel. One thing that struck me is that it starts not 
with Mrs. Dalloway telling Lucy that she would buy the flowers 
but with Septimus in the trenches. 


I think that for most people who like Mrs. Dalloway and who 
know about Mrs. Dalloway, there's the question in reading it: what 
is the audience's connection between Mrs. Dalloway and Septimus? 
I thought, we have to make this very, very clear at the beginning. 
And one of the things that broke my heart in the film—well, it does 
break your heart at the time, but no, that’s an actress’s overstate- 
ment, not a writer's one—one of the things that I was upset about, 
because I think it needed clarification, was that they cut a little bit 
that I’d put in. Not only did I start with Septimus, but in those first 
scenes of her walking through the park, there’s the scene—and 
they cut it—where she goes to Hatchards, and in the window is 
Cymbeline, and flags all around, and every viewer would know 
immediately that that was remembering the boys who'd been killed 
in the war. And that that was very much on her mind. And then | 
put in shock on her face. So you have to know that she has been 
haunted by those images from the ‘14-'18 War. 


Why was that not in the film? 


I don’t know. I was given various reasons. | kept away from the 
film; I didn’t even go down there. 


You weren't on the set at all? Not even to see Vanessa Redgrave? 


Good God, no. All the actors asked me to go down—in fact, my 
husband [co-producer Bill Shepherd) said to me, “You know, 
you're welcome to come down any time.” But I think, first of all, 
as a writer, you have to hand it over. You have to hand your baby 
on. And it sounds terribly conceited, but it would have been very 
intimidating for actors to have me around. 


Why? Are you a second director if you're the writer on the set? 


No, I’m a highly regarded actress, and you don’t ever want to act 
in front of someone who you know knows what you're doing. | 
wouldn’t like to be in a film with Paul Scofield, and be doing a 
scene, and have Paul come down, staring at me. It would make 
me very nervous. I mean, if Paul had written a script as well, | 
would be dry-mouthed and not able to speak. 

The thing that I thought was going to be a nightmare when | 
saw it was the acting, because that’s what I really knew about. 
And I'd seen every performance in my head. I’d only had one 
actor in my head. I knew I'd got Vanessa; there was only one 
other actor who had come into my head when I was doing it 











who I desperately wanted and got, which was Rupert Graves. 
Really. For Septimus. 


| didn’t know him at all. I'd met him one lunchtime in the can- 
teen at the National, and exchanged two lines with him. And his 
face haunted me while I was writing it. 

So I was utterly thrilled with the acting—and then found 
that I got a bit pissed off with other things. 


What kinds of things did they tweak that didn’t sit with you? 
| think looking in Hatchards’ window was crucial. 
Would you have said something? 


Yes! | would have said, “You cannot do it without that scene!” | 
would have protested a lot. And Marleen and I had some argu- 
ments about the end. I have to say I think she was right about 
my ending; I think it was probably a bit sentimental. 


That's what she said—that it was sentimental? 


No, she didn’t say that—she just said she didn’t like it. Very lit- 
tle was changed in the film, I have to say, but I didn’t know I 
was going to get so upset about the tiny lines that were changed. 


The ending you had was fading into the sepia photograph? 


Yes. Mrs. Dalloway just came in and said, “Here | am.” She 
reaches, and Peter reaches up to her, and the image goes to them 
young, just the two of them, and Marleen didn’t like it, ultimate- 
ly. She then had an idea that she wanted Mrs. Dalloway to come 
down the stairs, just come back into the room, and everybody 
suddenly would look at her. I said, “But that isn’t an end!” 


But why couldn't we leave her at the door, with him looking 
up? Because they actually do communicate at the end: we 
see them dancing. As opposed to being on the verge of com- 
municating, which is where the book ends. 


Because it’s quite clear from the book that they’ re communicat- 
ing. If you do that in a film, you'd just be left like, NGGGH/ 
[Gestures with hands] \n the cinema, you'd be left absolutely 
suspended. I hate being in movies with no resolution—I don’t 
know why anybody’s put me through it. So it seemed to me that 
if I’m trying to stick to Virginia Woolf, the fact that he looks up 
and says, “For there she was,” Virginia Woolf does finish it. 
When you finish the book, you need to feel satisfied. You need to 
feel, Yes. You should take a deep breath and calm down. That's 
what she does. So I had to do, I felt, a movie equivalent. And her 
saying, “Here | am at last,” was the same as the book saying, 
“There she was.” They seem to be absolutely coordinated. 

Now, Marleen did not want that—she wanted another ending. 


She wanted a darker ending. 


Yeah. And I don’t think the book is dark; I think it’s wonderfully 
life-affirming. I mean, she sees the serious side and thinks, in a 
way, how fantastic to be able to just throw it away—“I once 
threw a coin in a fountain.” It’s wonderful; it’s not depressing. 


So we added the dancing, and then Marleen extended the 
idea of the photograph at the end to the three of them, Clarissa, 
Peter, and Sally—and that I liked very much. It was very nice. 


The book's reading of Clarissa’ relationship with Sally Seton 
is a bit more explicit than it is in the movie, | thought. 


Did you! How bizarre! 


Well, it's more extensive in the book—it’s more teased out 
and explored a bit more than just the kiss. Because in the 
book you're allowed to explore her mind a bit, and in the 
movie she only seems conflicted in that one scene. 


| put in as much as I could put in from the novel about that 
relationship, and with Marleen—who is an open gay woman— 
I did say to her, “There's only one thing I would beg—that you 
don’t take the kiss any further than is absolutely clear in the book.” 

But I didn’t expect it to be shot the way it was shot. They were 
right outside the house; there was the dancing, and they were 
immediately outside. Whereas I had imagined that they had got 
down by the fountain, and it was extremely romantic. 


You see Peter approaching long before she does, when you're 
watching the movie. 


Yeah. So maybe I don’t make it clear enough in the script. But if 
you got them well away, and you suddenly had these two girls just 
look at each other a moment, and that terribly gentle kiss—and 


“In England and America, 
we hate voiceovers in movies. 
In Europe they love voiceovers.” 


then in the midst of that sort of stillness, the two men, loud and 
mannish—then I think it just would have added a bit more. 


Does Peter know that he’s competing with Sally on the same 
level that he’s competing with Richard? 


No man does. Well, they might these days, as we've had a quiet 
revolution, but I think any man, even today, is utterly stunned 
that any woman should prefer another woman. 


How much of the writing process was a collaboration 
between you and Marleen? 


The script that you have is the one that I wrote. I’ve had an 
argument with Marleen about this, because I said there was 
hardly any changes made, and that’s how I feel, because I have 
the proof, you have the script. There's very little differences, and 
those are what Marleen had said. Now, she was outraged and 
said she'd done a lot of changes, but I have proof—I don’t want 
to argue with her, because I think she did a terrific job, but that 
is the way I wrote the script, and that is the movie. 


Did you get along with the director before production began? 
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I didn’t see much of her. She came and spent a week here. And 
oddly enough, at the end of the week, we'd hardly changed any- 
thing. And then once she went into production | didn’t see her 
again, until we both spoke at a British Film lecture. She’s actually 
a very nice woman, but sometimes her English wasn't always so 

. .$o we had a misunderstanding there. But the differences 
that you see are the ones Marleen brought up. 


How many drafts did you do? One draft? 

And I’m ashamed of that. 

Why is that a shameful thing? 

Because most people do four or five drafts at least. 
Bul you came pretty close on the first try. 


Yes. But writers get pissed off at me. [Laughs] But I myself reread 
and reread and reread it before | handed it in for typing. So by the 
time I handed it in, I'd been over it so many times anyway. 


The book is so fluid, with scenes melting from past to present. 
How did you decide where to arrange these things, and 
where to place a flashback? 


I don’t know. I sat a lot of the time imagining | was watching 
the movie, and thinking, when did I need a flashback? What | 
can’t bear if I’m watching a movie is to not know what's hap- 
pening, and to be muddled. When you're reading you can sort 
things out—you can go along with it anyway, and think, 
“She'll unravel it for me in a minute.” | had gone to extreme 
lengths to always utterly connect what made the person think of 
the flashback. Like lilies on the pond as Clarissa walks in: You 
immediately see the exact same kind of thing in a bowl. 

Now, I don’t think that clarification was made in the movie, 
and | think the worst one was the first one—it was the most 
difficult one. You had to accept that as she went out of her house 
in the morning, you had Vanessa doing /hat [flinging one 
arm| out of her house, and young Clarissa doing /hat [flinging 
both arms}. You couldn't have the same doors, because a front 
door in London wouldn’t be the same as a back door in the 
country, but it was the gesture I wanted, so everyone knew it was 
the same person, and the fusing of the voices. Maybe it wasn’t 
clarified enough, or maybe that’s something I should have hung 
around for and said, “It must be this way; otherwise you won't 
know that they're the same person.” 


| have a friend who hadn't read the book when he saw the 
movie, and he was quite confused at the beginning. 


Yeah. I think it was confusing. But what happened was that 
Marleen said she thought it was interesting that it was confusing. 
So I’m not saying one’s right and one’s wrong; I’m saying that | 
don’t like to be confused in the movies. 


The way Rupert Graves played Septimus, and maybe the way 

you wrote him in the script, he seemed quite a bit less insane 
than he did in the book; you understood his insanity, in a 
way. Is that something you felt from watching it? 


Yeah, sometimes | felt so. Nothing to do with Rupert, really, but 
when I watched it I did think that I should have got a bit more 
madness in, actually. 


Would that have been indicated through incoherence? 


No—again, that was another bit that I’m pretty sure was in my 
script that I was upset about: that he hears the birds speaking 
Greek. Now this is one of the first things Marleen said: “I can’t 
have that.” And I said, “Why not?” And she said, “Well, how do | 
do birds speaking in Greek?” And I said, “Well, you have the 
birds cheeping, and then you have voices speaking in Greek, 
that you chirp up with clever sound things.” 


You wouldn't need to know that it’s Greek. 


No. But you understand that he’s looking at the birds, and he 
thinks they're speaking a language that he doesn’t understand. So 
to see a few pigeons pecking around and it should have been spar- 
rows. There's a whole difference. Pigeons are kind of a bit jokey. 
Oddly enough, while I was writing this, in a hotel apartment 
in New York, I was very aware that I didn’t even see a bird. Not 
even a fucking pigeon. And the morning I sat down to do the 
scene about the birds speaking in Greek, as | started to write, a 
sparrow came ‘round and sat on the railings of the tiny balcony 
I had. I couldn’t believe it. He stayed there all day, until | 
finished the scene, and then he flew off. I really couldn’t believe 
it. Well, | thought, OK, obviously there are some sparrows here, 
and you haven't noticed them. So every day after that, I put out 
crumbs on my balcony. Never again—they never came again. 


A few of the characters, like Hugh Whitbread, seem to be 
introduced as a bit of comic relief. 


This is actually one of my crusades: people do not read Woolf 
properly. She is very, very, very funny. She has the most fantastic 
comic sense, and sense of timing. She has such a sense of absur- 
dity—she sees how absurd people are. 

| always think half of it is that fucking Edward Albee having 
a play called Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? Because everybody 
does get afraid of her, and thinks /gasping/ “It’s high intellect 
here—there’s no comedy here at all.” They read it in a state of 
seriousness, but what's wonderful about it is that it’s genuinely 
comic. She’s saying, “This is the human race. We're pathetic 
and funny and wonderful, but this is us, all of us, all together.” 

And anyway, we should laugh at ourselves; we're in all of 
them. They're not comic relief. The day is full of comic relief. 


And the same would go for Lady Bruton? 


Lady Bruton is absolutely—I was thrilled. They asked me to 
play Lady Bruton, and I said “No, I really can’t be in it,” but 
Maggie Tyzack was just bloody perfect; she was better than | 
would have been. I can’t bear people who don’t notice the funny 
things. A wonderful thing happened to me last week, filming 
David Copperfield. | was playing one of the characters, and 
they'd brought in a couple of Irish extras. And I was supposed to 
stand at a party, and when they said “Action,” they wanted us to 








talk quietly in the background. I said to the Irish actor, in char- 
acter, “Have you been long in the county, sir?” This bloke was an 
ordinary Irish extra; he didn’t know anything about acting. He 
said, “Naw—I've just come here for this fuckin’ film!” 

He’s not a funny character; he’s funny within the context. 
And Lady Bruton is funny because she honestly believes it would 
be a terribly good idea to get everyone to Canada. If you come 
across them in the setting, it’s very funny. 


How did you get the rights to start adapting this film? 


There was a terrible moment, actually. We asked the estate if it 
was OK, and they said, “Oh yes, absolutely.” And then, having 
done the script, | gave an interview in New York and I said, “I’ve 
just finished a script for Mrs. Dalloway.” | then had a letter 
from a woman in California, saying, “Well, you might have 
done a script, but you don’t have the rights, because I have 
them.” And Leonard [Woolf, Virginia’s husband] had given her 
the rights in the 1940s. So she got a lot of money for that. 


That must've pissed you off. 


| was pissed off at Leonard. [Laughs] | don’t mean to be a Merry 
Sunshine, but there are good sides to this, because it made me 
think, well, Leonard wasn’t against it being made into a movie, 
and he knew Virginia better than anyone in the world, so he 
must've figured she wouldn't have minded. 


You had already finished the script; shooting had not begun, 
though. How far away was Marleen from starting to shoot yet? 


Marleen wasn’t even in the picture. I wrote the script. My hus- 
band was going to make it for American Playhouse, and they 
kept saying, yes, we'll start putting it together in the next month. 
Six months went by and American Playhouse collapsed. My 
husband went ahead and thought he'd raised the money, and 
started shooting, and the money did not appear. It’s still some- 
what of a sore point for me, and I would like to kill the man 
who gave every single indication except actually putting the 
money in the bank. They'd shot half of it, and there was no 
money, and people had to be paid. It was ghastly. After a fantastic 
phoning around, and everybody hanging on with it—Vanessa 
being particularly marvelous, supportive, terrific—and three- 
and-a-half weeks later, he managed to resurrect it again. They'd 
been filming for three weeks on Bill's money. 


But you kept it going, just hoping something would happen? 


Well, it wasn’t even hope—it was like a definite thing. The men 
were saying, “Oh, it'll be there tomorrow; can’t you keep going 
another day?” And everything was there—letters from them to 
banks to say it was all right—and then one day the man ran 
out and said, “Oh, I’m terribly sorry; | should’ve gone to all my 
partners. I can get it for you next summer.” Well, you can’t shoot 
half a movie. And anyway, the next summer, they did the same 
thing to somebody else. So they're bastards of the first order. 
They're not a film company; they're insurance. They’ re people 
who put up money for films, for tax purposes. And they have twice 


now behaved absolutely disgracefully. 
What was the other film? 


Well, my husband did go back to them over Vila and Virginia, 
because they were so apparently genuine about having lost this 
money. I've now done a film script for Vila and Virginia, again, 
because when I was sick, everybody nagged me again to do 
something. | had breast cancer; touch wood, I’m fine now. And | 
thought, well, I will try—Vanessa always said that I should be 
able to do a film script of Vita and Virginia. And | did one, to 
my amazement. And they actually rung up and said, could they 
put money in? So we started all over again. And I thought, well, 
they were so awful on the other one that they can’t let us down 
again. At the Cannes Film Festival they announced it; they'd 
hired everybody, we were about to go, and we said, “We're not 
going until the money's in the bank.” And they drew out of it. 


So is the film going to be made? 

Bill had to start all over again trying to get money. I'd say we're 
too old for it now. There's a moment when you just do get too old. 
You think you're getting too old for acting? 


Oh, no—I don’t think I’m getting too old for acting—I'm just 
talking about the age of that part. I said to Judi Dench once, “I 
always imagined I might retire and go down to Cornwall.” She 
said, “Oh, don’t be so damned silly!” Most people think of them as 
being young when they met, Vita and Virginia. But when they met, 
Vita was 34 and Virginia was 44. Virginia died at 59, so we're talk- 
ing about a 15-year time of one definitely middle-aged woman, 


“You hand in your baby to 
other people and you hope 
they don't murder it. 


and one coming up to middle age. And the fact is when we have 
both tumbled over 60 now, I feel that it’s not good. But on the 
other hand, there aren’t many actresses, certainly film actresses, 
who look faintly right for Virginia: that fairly long, drawn face. 


Vanessa Redgrave portraying Mrs. Dalloway—when you saw 
the film, did it look the way you'd imagined it? 


It was the best possible version of how I'd imagined Vanessa 
would do it. 


She's not always a character that you find heroic. Sometimes 
she can be very petty, as she is with Miss Kilman. 


Yeah. Very cruel. 
What made her such a cruel person? 


Even I’m cruel sometimes. I think, “Fuck you, I don’t like to 
look at you.” People are cruel. We all have different things we 
Continued on page 190 
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Southern Discomfort 


The Screenwriting of 60s Provocateur Terry Southern 











By Lee Hill 


Above, left to right: Southern with the Beatles on the set of 
The Magic Christian; with Peter Sellers and Ringo Starr; at 
home; with Jayne Mansfield on the set of 7e Loved One: 
with William S. Burroughs. Below: Dennis Hopper and Peter 
Fonda in Easy Rider. 











“Each of the films was com- 
_. pletely different, and yet to 
‘| him, they were somebow all 
~..| the same—like chapters in a 
“» | fantastic soap opera that can 
ms never be finished because the 
end has not yet been written.” 
—Terry Southern, from his 1970 novel Ble Movie 

“We now know there are no limits,” Terry Southern said in 
1964 at the height of his fame. An essentially shy and gentle 
man, Southern was catapulted to the forefront of the counter- 
culture by the success and acclaim he received for co-writing 
the screenplay of Dr. Strangelove and his erotic satire Candy, 
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a novel co-written with Mason Hoffenberg. Appearing to 
emerge from a phantom zone between the underground of the 
Beats and the uptown chic of 7he Paris Review and Esquire, 
Southern became a bemused, slightly reluctant celebrity. From 
1964 through 1970, he was a very hot A-list screenwriter and 
script doctor on films as eclectic as 7he Loved One, The 
Cincinnati Kid, Casino Royale, The Collector, Barbarella, 
Easy Rider, End of the Road and The Magic Christian. He 
completed a classic Hollywood novel, Blue Movie, and issued 
a collection of his short fiction and journalism, Red Dirt 


Marijuana. He also ran with a glittering crowd that included 


the Rolling Stones, the Beatles, William S. Burroughs, Kenneth 
Tynan, Jane and Peter Fonda, Peter Sellers and Andy Warhol 
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Peter Sellers, Dr. Strangelove, Columbia 
Pictures, 1964 
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Slim Pickens, Dr: Strangelove, Columbia Pictures, 1963 
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George C. Scott, Dr. Strangelove, Columbia Pictures, 1963 


in Los Angeles, New York, London, Paris and Rome. Rarely 
photographed without his coal black shades, Southern was the 
decade’s ultra-hipster—overflowing with energy, generosity, 
expansive humor and ideas. 

As abruptly as this halcyon period started, it ended. Between 
1970 and 1988, Southern’s name did not appear on the credits 
of a major motion picture. Until late 1991, there were no new 
Terry Southern books. Yet his work continued to have enor- 
mous influence. His novels, especially 7be Magic Christian and 
Candy, inspired the work of Michael O'Donoghue, Darius 
James, and Bruce Wagner. Hunter Thompson said 7he Magic 
Christian was “an enormous influence on me, that last scene 
with the gorilla running around the bridge of the ship, and the 
smoke pouring into the staterooms, my God, it was so great.” 
(The Paris Review, Summer 1996) At Southern’s memorial, 
Kurt Vonnegut told a crowd, “Terry had two speeds: legal family 
man’s 55-miles-an-hour perfectly civilized, and the wildest sort 
of maneuvers and outlawry at supersonic speeds.” His screen- 
plays, especially Dr. Strangelove and Easy Rider, expanded the 
parameters of both American studio and independent films. 
The images in his film work are iconic—a mad Texan pilot 
rides a missile to its world-destroving target, an effete mortician 
watches garish commercials with his obscenely fat mother, an 
epic poker game becomes a battleground of art and commerce, 
the history of postwar America is summed up in the dazzling 
flashback of a catatonic, and an eccentric multimillionaire 
encourages commuters to wade through a vat of offal to 
retrieve dollar bills floating on top. His original characters 
include Candy Christian and Guy Grand, endearing zanies 
capable of anything. His spin on a conventional military gen 
eral became the deranged General Jack Ripper in Strangelove. 
His dialogue could encompass the absurd (“precious bodily 
fluids”) and the tragic (“this used to be a helluva country”) 
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with startling ease. His talent was so original that even a bril- 
liant contemporary like Buck Henry found it difficult to define: 
“He invented his own idiom out of the ‘50s and “60s, his own 
language; Garcia Marquez meets Eisenhower. I think because 
his work is very specific and non-copyable, he had no influence 
on us at all. It was a whole new chapter in black comedy, in 
farce.” (Zhe New York Times, Nov. 12, 1995) 

Given that meteoric brilliance, an understandable question 
haunted the obituaries and tributes that followed Southern’s 
death of respiratory failure on September 29, 1995. What hap- 
pened after the fabulous “60s? Southern seemed to have the 
best of all worlds: acclaim, a growing audience, collaborations 
with innovative directors, money, Oscar nominations, etc. 
Then—bang—almost as soon as the ‘70s began, the fanfare 
died out and Southern’s career with it. He gradually became 
written out of the very times he helped to define. 

Adding to the enigma was the fact that Southern did not 
disappear a la J. D. Salinger. From the ‘70s until his death, he 
wrote scripts with an enthusiasm and optimism that rarely 
flagged. “Film is stronger than prose,” he told David Streitfield 
of the Washington Post in 1993, “because film is much closer 
to the primary experience. If you read in a newspaper, “So- 
and-so was hit by a car,’ even if it’s well written, like a feature 
story, you still have to visualize it. Seeing it in the cinema 
medium, on the other hand, is very powerful and irresistible.” 

Born in Alvarado, Texas, on May 1, 1924, Southern revealed 
his fabulist gifts early on when he retold Edgar Allan Poe stories 
to perplexed schoolmates. An avid reader, he shaped his boy- 
hood musings with Tijuana Bibles (bootleg comics that fea- 
tured famous cartoon characters in compromising positions), 
visits to the movies and the seedy wonder of state carnivals. 
Too precocious for the Lone Star State, Southern fell in love 
with Europe during his World War II army service. 

After completing a BA in English at the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern in 1948, he headed to Paris to 
study philosophy at the Sorbonne on the GI Bill. In this city 
favored by expatriates, Southern fell in with a new generation 
of same that included George Plimpton, Peter Matthiessen, 
Alexander Trocchi and Mordecai Richler. Southern wrote, 
smoked dope, listened to bebop, hung out in cafés, and 
immersed himself in both European and Hollywood films. By 
the end of his Paris period, the persona of a reflective, often 
silent, cool cat was formed. When Southern spoke, it was in 
abbreviated mock-English slang that sounded, in Plimpton’s 
words, “as if Goofy had been reborn an Earl.” 

Returning stateside in 1952, Southern lived and wrote in 
Greenwich Village. During this phase, he made a short and 
macabre 8mm film called Candy Kisses with his friend David 
Burnett. “David and | went for lunch on West 4th Street across 
from an elementary school,” Southern recalled. “We would 
see these children come out at recess. We got the idea that the 
perfect crime would be to get a box of chocolates, put cyanide 
inside, replace the top and artfully put the box of candy in the 
schoolyard. During the recess or lunch hour, the kids would 
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see the box and eat the chocolates. It would be a perfect crime 
in the Leopold and Loeb mode.” 

Southern also fell in love with the novels of Henry Green, the 
eccentric English author of Loving and Party Going. For his 
first published novel, Flash and Filigree, 1958, Southern took 
Green's elegant blend of naturalism and stream of conscious- 
ness and combined it with an episodic narrative, a California 
setting and a savage contempt for American life in the “50s. 
When his second novel, 7be Magic Christian, appeared in 
1959, Southern transcended Green's influence. The novel's 
subversive millionaire, Guy Grand, wreaked havoc on the 
cathedrals of commerce, media and middlebrow culture. 

Stanley Kubrick became aware of Southern’s work via Peter 
Sellers, who gave the director a copy of 7he Magic Christian. 
By coincidence, in September 1962, Esquire asked Southern to 
interview Kubrick, who was then preparing his next project, a 
serious drama about nuclear war, based on the novel Red 
Alert by Peter George, a former RAF officer 

Kubrick hired Southern, a job that stretched into a yearlong 
collaboration with the director through pre-production, 
principal photography, on-set rehearsals, and editing (it was 
Southern who helped Kubrick decide to cut a pie-throwing 
sequence). Southern’s work on the dialogue captured to per- 
fection the tunnel vision of certain military and political 
establishment types. As Southern told me in 1993, “They all 
have a jargon and a certain vernacular that are specific, pecu- 
liar and particular to their skills. Sometimes there is some- 


thing so utterly pompous about certain phrases themselves. If 


the thing is absurd, like the macho thing of the military is 
absurd, the very phrases become funny.” 

George and Kubrick had begun to recast the material as 
satire, but the results were crude and uneven. Here, for exam- 
ple, is an early version of the President's dialogue during a 
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phone call to the Soviet premier: 

“You know how we've always talked about the possibility of 
something going wrong?... With the H-Bomb... Uh-huh... 
that’s right... Well, it happened... Hello? ... Can you still 
hear me? What? . . . Not missiles—planes . . . that’s right. .. 
B-90s ... That's right... Thirty-four of them .. . In about an 
hour and a half...Uh-huh...Uh-huh... Uh-huh... Well, 
how do you think I feel about it?... | know that... Uh-huh... 
Uh-huh . .. Well, why do you think I'm calling you? . . . to work 
something out on this disarmament thing... Uh-huh. . . 
Sure, but you haven't been reasonable... Uh-huh... Uh-huh 

. Look, Belch... Look, we're wasting time... Uh-huh... a 
base commander... We're not sure... Well, we think he’s 
gone psycho ... Had a mental breakdown . . . We're trving to do 
that... We're doing that right now... Well, we've got our 
fingers crossed... we're hoping... We're trving that too...” 
(George/Kubrick script, © 1962, British Film Institute Archives) 

Contrast that passage with the manic edge in the Southern 
rewrite: 

“Now then, Dimitri, vou know how we've always talked 
about the possibility of something going wrong with the bomb. 





The bomb, Dimitri, the Hydrogen bomb. Well, what happened 
is, uh, one of our base commanders, he had a sort of, well, he 
went a little funny in the head. You know, just a little funny. 
And—uh—he went and did a silly thing. Well, I'll tell vou 
what he did. He ordered his planes to attack your country. 
Uh—well, let me finish, Dimitri. . . let me finish, Dimitri. 
Well, listen, how do you think I feel about it? Can you imagine 
how I feel about it, Dimitri? Why do you think I'm calling you? 


Just to say hello? Of course | like to speak to you. Of course | 


like to say hello. Not now but any time, Dimitri. I'm just calling 
up to tell you something terrible has happened. It’s a friendly 
call, of course it’s a friendly call. Listen, if it wasn’t a friendly 
call you probably wouldn't have even got it.” 

(Southern/George/Kubrick version from the final film, Dr 
Strangelove, 1964) 

George simply lacked Southern’s comic genius and was 
pushed to the sidelines. 

Southern’s next project was on 7he Loved One, with direc- 
tor Tony Richardson and co-writer Christopher Isherwood. 
Billed as a film “with something to offend everyone,” 7he 
Loved One was a baroque update of Evelyn Waugh’s novel 
about the American funeral industry. Featuring an offbeat 
cast, the film shifted in its dark humor from the camp and 
gothic to just plain strange. One scene features a funeral direc- 
tor played by Liberace using call girls hidden in caskets to win 
a big military contract. Another strikes a grim note of despair 
as the heroine kills herself with an injection of embalming 
fluid. In an echo of S/rangelove, the film concludes with a 
gathering of military types watching the countdown of a 
rocket whose payload is a casket. In his memoir, Long-Dis- 
fance Runner, Richardson recalls the production with 
delight, but also remembers that not all the actors were will- 
ing to go too far for art’s sake: “Southern had written a very 
funny scene, an appearance by [Robert] Morley in drag ata 
leather-bikers’ bar which was meant to be the key to the secret 
life of his character. Once he'd been shot in another scene and 
therefore knew he couldn't be replaced, Morley refused to per- 
form this, saying it would upset his children.” 

Southern’s next gig was to rewrite the troubled 7e Cincin- 
nati Kid, a project started by director Sam Peckinpah and 
completed by director Norman Jewison. Based on a novel by 
Richard Jessup, 7be Cincinnati Kid had frustrated the adapta- 
tion efforts of several writers, including Paddy Chayefsky and 
Dalton Trumbo. Southern rewrote Ring Lardner Jr.'s draft as 
shooting commenced on the MGM lot and in New Orleans. 
The film is a study of a young poker player (Steve McQueen) 
who simply plays for the challenge and enough cash to keep 
going. Shooter, his mentor (Karl Malden), encourages the Kid 
to play for higher stakes. He thinks the Kid is ready to chal- 
lenge Lancey (Edward G. Robinson), a legendary player 

KID 
Did vou think you were ready when you sat down with him? 
SHOOTER (smile of bitter irony) 
Kid, | thought I was the best stud poker player in the world. 








Steve McQueen, Karl Malden, Edward G. Robinson, 7he Cincinnati Kid, MGM, 1965 


The Cincinnati Kid could be seen as an allegory for what 
happened to Southern in the "60s. Screenwriting took him out 
of Quality Lit into the exotic jet-set world of international film. 
Though film gave him a bigger canvas to work on, it also 
served as a distraction for his talents. 

The next few years for Southern featured the kind of whirl- 
wind activity often represented in movies by a dizzying mon- 
tage of laughing faces and neon nightclub signs. Southern’s 
life was filled with parties and crazy scenes: the Malibu colony 
and the Chateau Marmont on the West Coast, Elaine's and 
Max’s Kansas City in New York, Robert Fraser's floating 
“salon” in London, the Cannes Film Festival, etc. Yet Southern 
continued to work as an unaccredited script doctor. On one 
such “tightening and brightening” job on the science-fiction 
sex comedy Barbarella, Southern bumped into his old friend 


. 
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Peter Fonda. Fonda had an idea for a modern western on 
motorcycles that would be his ticket out of B-grade biker flicks. 
With typical generosity, Southern offered his scriptwriting ser 
vices for scale and a piece of the action. 

During the winter of 1967/68, Southern met with Fonda 


and Dennis Hopper, now attached as the film’s director, for 


script conferences. Based on these discussions, Southern 
wrote a detailed shooting script that included all the classic 
scenes that would make Easy Rider the quintessential road 
movie. In addition to the grim ending in which the two 
cyclists are killed by rednecks, Southern had come up with 
the character of George Hanson, the small-town lawyer so 
memorably played by Jack Nicholson. 

“The idea of meeting a kind of a straight guy, which turned 
out to be the Jack Nicholson role, was totally up to me,” 
Southern recalled in 1993. “I thought of this Faulkner charac- 
ter, Gavin Stevens, who was the lawyer in this small town. He 
was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford and Heidelberg and had come 
back to this little town to do whatever he could there. So I sort 
of automatically gave him a sympathetic aura.” 

In his shooting script, Southern helped Hopper, Fonda, and 
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cinematographer Lazslo Kovacs develop the visual strategy for 
the film. For example, the original credit sequence shows Cap- 
tain America and Billy riding their bikes out of Los Angeles. A 
montage of billboards and street signs are intercut with the 
traveling shots of the two bikers to underscore the rampant 
hucksterism found on the modern American highway. South- 
ern also indicated pacing in his screenplay: “In this scene we 
establish (1) Wyatt's “colors” (2) the chromed container 
where the money is concealed in Wyatt's gas tank (3) the 
sleeping rolls (4) the pack and the preparation for the jour- 
ney—all done in a series of QUICK CUTS with MUSIC and NO 
TALKING.” Easy Rider's famous ending was also Southern’s 
idea. In the final pages of his shooting script, Southern has 





Captain America turn around on his bike to come to the aid of 


the mortally wounded Billy, and the rednecks gun him down. 
The gasoline tank on his bike explodes: “LONG SHOT from 
above as the old pick-up turns around again and drives down 
the desolate highway leaving in the ditch the two bodies and 
the wounded chrome bike, which as distance lengthens, con- 
tinues to burn with a small bright glow.” 

During the chaotic Mardi Gras shoot, Southern looked on as 
Hopper and Fonda argued over their respective roles as pro- 
ducer and director. “Your verbiage is driving me to slumber,” 
he told Hopper after one of the actor/director’s confused mono- 
logues to the cast and crew. During post-production, Hopper 
tried to convince the others to run the footage of the opening 
Mexican drug buy upsidedown. Southern convinced Hopper 
that this would alienate not only the straights, but also the hip 
audience the film was directed at. Distancing himself from the 
fray, Southern concentrated on End of the Road. a project for 
writer/director Aram Avakian, and a long-in-the-works adapta- 
tion of Zhe Magic Christian tor writer/director Joseph McGrath. 

End of the Road. a faithtul adaptation of John Barth’s novel 
of the same title, is an uncompromising study of alienation 
and political despair, stylistically emulating the Brechtian out- 
rage of Jean-Luc Godard. Jacob Horner, a recent graduate of 

Johns Hopkins, is found in a state of catatonia on a rail 

station platform by Doctor D. He takes Horner to his Remobi- 
lization Farm and bombards him with a variety of stimuli, 
from verbal abuse to flashing slides of sex, pop art and Viet- 
nam. This unorthodox method brings Horner back to some- 
thing resembling consciousness, and Horner is instructed to get 
a normal job and avoid personal and political engagement. 


Barth’s novel was informed by the apolitical conformity of 


50s college life, when McCarthyism kept liberal academics in 
a state of silence and retreat. By contrast, Avakian and South- 
ern underscore Horner's nervous breakdown with images of 
the social and political meltdown of 1968. In a brilliant open- 
ing montage of still photos and newsreel footage, the sideshow 
of postwar history is unveiled, culminating in the assassina- 


tions of Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King, riots and 


protests, the resurgence of law-and-order Republicans such as 
Nixon and Agnew, and of course, the Vietnam War. Horner's 
catatonia is a direct response to the madness of LBJ's Great 
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Society. “We tried to give the film a full-on sixties flavor— 
student unrest and so on—which seemed inherent in the 
book,” Southern told me. And whereas the Doctor's race was 
not significant in the novel, the film’s casting of James Ear! 
Jones is central to Avakian and Southern’s adaptation. Jones’ 
balance of outrage and insight acts as a counterpoint to the 
ineffectual liberalism of the white characters. 

Despite a big advance story in Zi/e, the film was met with 
either indifference or incomprehension. 

By sharp contrast, the star-studded film version of 7he 
Magic Christian was a highly publicized blockbuster, a big- 
budget bon voyage to the British Film Boom of the Swinging 
‘60s. It boasted an eclectic cast—Yul Brynner, Raquel Welch 
and John Cleese supporting Peter Sellers as Guy Grand and 
Ringo Starr as his newly adopted son. In the shift from the 
novel's American setting and with the addition of the Starr 
character, the film arguably lost some of its comic precision. 
Stull, despite being a critical disaster on release, it has aged 
well. Comedy writer/performer Paul Merton praised the film as 
“one of the few British films with an epic sensibility.” 

Nineteen-seventy was the last vear of Southern’s grand run 
in Hollywood. His novel Blue Movie was published. He had 
three films—7he Magic Christian, End of the Road. and 
Easy Rider—in theaters. Easy Rider garnered him an Oscar 
nomination. There were new screen projects in the pipeline. 
Below this sheen of fame and glory, cracks were forming. Ble 
Movie got mixed reviews. The critics generally hated 7e 
Magic Christian. End of the Road was buried with an X-rat- 
ing due to its abortion scene. Hopper and Fonda were going to 
great lengths to minimize Southern’s work on Easy Rider and 
he was cut out of the film's huge box-office success. 

The last 25 years of Southern’s life are a frustrating puzzle 
of grand projects and dead ends. The great mystery surround- 
ing Southern’s post-"60s career is why he had such difficulty 
getting projects into production. There isn’t a simple answer. 
Some say it was due to his excessive drinking and use of recre- 
ational drugs. Some point to a graylisting of Southern because 
of his left-wing political activism. Still others argue that his 


brand of satire had fallen out of fashion. What can be safely 
said is that Southern had a lousy business sense—torgetting 
to sign urgent papers, spending and loaning money at a jaw- 
dropping rate, and generally not seeming to care about what 
was a good career move and what wasn’t. As a collaborator, he 
was attracted to extreme personalities who tended to scare 
cautious studio execs. He also clung perversely to a bohemian 
ethos that one should never try too hard to achieve success. Of 
course, the irony was that Southern had achieved success 
beyond his dreams, but had no idea how to cope with it. 

Southern continued to work as hard as he played in the 
vears after the ‘60s boom. Yet the scripts he turned out were 
plagued by the kind of plain bad luck that gives meaning to 
the phrase “Development Hell.” Southern left a paper trail of 
unproduced work from the ‘70s to the ‘90s that forms an 
untold history of his career in those years. He adapted Nathanael 
West's novel A Cool Million tor director Jerry Schatzberg. He 
was hired to adapt William S. Burroughs’ novel Jky tor 
Dennis Hopper to direct. Producer Ingmar Ejve hired him to 
adapt an obscure novel about Hermann Goring by Carl- 
Henning Wijkmark, 7be Hunters of Karinhall. He wrote “A 
Piece of Bloody Cake,” a script inspired by the Watergate 
break-in, for director Ted Kotcheff. He wrote “Merlin” for Mick 
Jagger, “Jim Morrison” for Larry Flynt, and adapted Norman 
Mailer’s novel Why Are We in Vietnam? None of these projects 
vot off the ground. 

There are several other notable screenplays from. this 
period, two of which I'll discuss here. 

In 1974, Southern almost convinced Mike Nichols and 
Warner Brothers to film his novel, Ble Movie, in his words, 
“as a full-on erection and penetration movie using big-name 
stars.” Producer John Calley hired Southern to write an adapta- 
tion, but the project fell apart in a murky dispute over points 
between Nichols/Calley/Warners and Ringo Starr, who had the 
option on the novel. In a letter to Calley, Southern writes: “It is 
really too grotesquely absurd that what could be a fantastic and 
innovative (‘the porn to end all porn’) film not be made because 
of point considerations. After all, if a film makes, as this one 
could, 200 million, what difference does it make if you've got 
one percent or two-and-a-half percent. . .. The main point, 
John, is this—vour instinct, hip savvy, and general know-how 
told you the TIME WAS RIPE. Well, it is, and it does not depend 
on Nichols. What about Stanley [Kubrick]? Or Coppola?” 

\s both Southern’s novel and adaptation demonstrate, B/ve 
Vovie remains one of the great dream projects of film history, 
Conceived at a time when mainstream and “adult” filmmakers 
were looking over the fence at each other with Oscars and dollar 
signs in their eyes, this collaboration, under Nichols’ direction, 
could have rivaled Strangelove as a satiric landmark. But as 
Southern’s auteur, Boris B, tells his crew in Blue Movie 
perhaps some things are beyond the magic of the lens: 

“IT wish | were able to give each of you a finished script 
today—but, since | am not, I'll tell you a little about the film. 
It’s called ‘Act of Love,” and /ha/ is what it’s about—the physical 
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act of love under various circumstances. | want to do some- 
thing which has never, so far as | know, been done before 
namely, to portray /ovemaking as the beautiful thing that it 
is—not something sordid, or furtive, or ludicrously 
grotesque ... but exquisitely beautiful. You understand we're 
not talking about pornography here, we're talking about the 
aesthetically erotic... the act of love... You see... it may 
not be possible . . . it may be that there is something so /ber- 
ently personal about lovemaking that no cinematic portrayal 
of it can ever be shared by a theatre audience—an audience of 
strangers... each self-consciously aware of the other's presence 
(shrugs) That's what we shall find out. One thing is certain— 
we can make a film that is immeasurably more successful in 
that respect than any film ever made.” 

In 1979, producer Andrew Braunsberg approached Southern 
with a satirical vehicle for Peter Sellers, inspired by the actor's 
real-life encounter with an international arms dealer during a 
plane flight. The resulting script, “Grossing Out,” with Hal 
Ashby attached as director, was steeped in the kind of technical 
minutiae found in Janes Book of Ships. Profoundly cynical 
about the Western nations’ professions of peace and global har- 
mony, “Grossing Out” offers a series of vignettes detailing the 
selling and trading of arms in far-flung hotel lobbies, dingy 
cantinas, high-tech trade shows and office towers. In one scene, 
Bert Murchison, a vice-president of a California aerospace firm, 
vives his chief auditor, Bob Larchmont, a lecture in Kissinger- 
style realpolitik: 











LARCHMONT 
Tell me why one of the largest aircraft companies in the world 
has to pay a million and half dollar bribe to sell its planes? 
Why don't you tell me “hal? 


Murchison stares at him, expressionless for a 
moment, then sighs heavily. 












MURCHISON (very serious) 

All right, Bob, you call ita “bribe”. . . we 
call ita “consultant's fee” . . . the Japanese 
call it “brokerage expenses” . . . the French, 

“entertainment costs”... the British call it 
“grease” “grease for the squeaky 

wheel,” they say—the point is, /hey 
were all doing it before we were even in 

business... | mean it’s their ballgame, 
and if we don’t learn to play by the rules, 
we're oul of it— it’s as simple as that. 





¢ 

















While Murchison speaks, Larchmont stares 
vacantly at the silent Third World 
footage: an endless column of 
Cambodian reftugees— 
mostly women, 


Just out of curiosity 





Above, James Coburn, Candy, Cinerama Releasing, 1968 
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children, and old men—walking over a vast expanse of 
countryside, belongings in hand and on their backs 


MURCHISON (continuing) 
And we can 7 afford to be out of the game, Bob—our econ- 
omy would collapse. (gently) Don't worry, the Pentagon 
knows all about it—vou'll be covered. 


LARCHMONT (absently, still watching the set) 
Yes, well, | guess “consultant fee” is as good a phrase as any . 


MURCHISON (Sagely) 
The phrase-of-choice, Bob, the phrase-of-choice. 


LARCHMONT (after a pause) 
how is the money . .. ravsferred . . . to 
the “consultant”? 


MURCHISON (smiles, knowing he has won him over) 
Gracefully, Bob, gracefully: 


Sellers’ death from heart failure in 1980 led to the project's 
collapse. 

In 1981, Terry Southern was hired by Michael O'Donoghue 
to join the writing staff of NBC’s Sa/urday Night Live. But the 
1981/82 season was O'Donoghue’s attempt to give the then 
ailing series “a decent Viking burial.” The humor of many of 
the sketches was too dark for the tastes of NBC executives, who 
fired O'Donoghue and did not renew Southern’s contract. 

Seeking to break through the stasis of being a hired gun, 
Southern and singer/songwriter Harry Nilsson formed an 
entertainment company, Hawkeye, in 1985. However, the busi- 
ness side of the company, run by a woman who was later 
jailed for embezzlement of Hawkeye funds, undermined most 
of their prospective projects. Hawkeye did manage to release 
one film, 7be Zelephone, tor which Southern wrote a great 
script about an out-of-work actress fielding calls from debtors 

Continued on page 192 
Lee Hill is currently writing a biography of Terry Southern for 
Avon Books, due out in Fall 2000 










INT. MERLOT FAMILY’S KITCHEN (1969) — LATE AFTER- 
NOON 

A wooden spoon slowly beats a chocolate sauce in a 
casserole. EXTREME CLOSE SHOT of the mouth of 
YOUNG ANNE, an eight-year-old girl, who tastes the 
sauce with a wooden spoon. CLOSE SHOT as a stream of 
chocolate sauce pours onto a small round chocolate cake. 
CLOSE SHOT of Anne, as she licks her index finger, which 
is covered with chocolate sauce. She savors the chocolate 
sauce and smiles with pleasure, her eyes sparkling. A cook- 
ing brush spreads chocolate sauce on a small round cake. 


TITLES ON BLACK SCREEN 


TV ANIMATOR /(1.0.) Welcome to our TV show “Bon 
Appétit!” Today we join Quebec's celebrity chef, Anne Merlot, 
at her restaurant, Le Quotidien. Anne's Chocolat Bombe was 
recently awarded the Golden Fork in Lyon. Over to you. 


INT. ANNE’S APARTMENT/LIVING ROOM (1997) - 
EVENING 

TV VIDEO IMAGES OF “BON APPETIT.” TV SHOW. 
EXTREME CLOSE SHOT of a Chocolat Bombe on a plate. 
ZOOM OUT to discover ANNE, a cute, anxious and 
obsessed woman in her mid-30s dressed in a chef's 
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uniform and hat. She is in the kitchen of her restaurant, Le 
Quotidien (The Daily). A handsome TV ANIMATOR stands 
beside her. Anne holds a plate with a Chocolat Bombe. 





ANNE Well, the Chocolat Bombe is a chocolate mousse 
with a meringue filling. It is served with a creme anglaise 
and chocolate ganache, or roasted almonds and chocolate 
shavings. 


Anne, dressed in sports clothes, is sitting on the floor of her 


living room in front of a coffee table. She is surfing on the 
Internet while she watches herself being interviewed on the 
“Bon Appétit” 1V show. 


TV VIDEO IMAGES OF “BON APPETIT” TV SHOW. Anne 
and the TV animator. 


ANNE Using a special dessert mold, | pour in part of the 
mousse . . . 


HIGH WIDE ANGLE of the living room. Anne is watching 
three TV sets showing a news broadcast, a documentary 
on a painter, and the TV show “Bon Appétit.” The walls 
are covered with bookshelves filled with books and mag- 
azines. The floor is cluttered with more books and news- 
papers. The room is dark. The blue reflections of the TV 
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sets and of the computer screens, and the dim light of a 
few lamps, bring a cold light into the room. There is a 
cacophony of sounds from the TV programs, the radio 
news, and the classical music. Anne switches TV chan- 
nels of another TV set with the remote control. 


TV VIDEO IMAGES. A NEWS BROADCASTER reads the 
news. The image zaps to another channel. TV VIDEO 
IMAGES of villagers in a small town in Nicaragua. Anne 
zaps to another channel. TV VIDEO IMAGES. A group of 
giraffes in Kenya are walking slowly. The image zaps to 
another channel: a documentary on a sailing expedition 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Anne watches the documentary 
and the show “Bon Appétit.” The portable phone rings. 
Anne answers. 


ANNE Hle!lo/ 

ANNE’S MOTHER (1/0) it's mom. BHL is on channel 67, 
ANNE Bernard-Henri Lévy 7 

ANNE’S MOTHER /1.(0.) You have to watch it! 
ANNE (/vasperaled) OK, thanks. 


Anne shuts off the portable phone and continues watching 


the 1V show “Bon Appetit.” 
TV VIDEO IMAGES. TV Show “Bon Appétit.” 


ANIMATOR (70 camera) Thank you for watching the 
show. See you next week with my appreciation of the Bombe. 


The doorbell of Annes apartment rings. Anne opens the 


front door. A MESSENGER hands her a big envelope and a 
form which she signs. As the messenger leaves, LYNE, a fash- 


ionable social-butterfly publicist in her late 30s, enters. 
LYNE Iii. 

ANNE 11. 

They kiss on both cheeks. 


While Anne opens the envelope and finds a book, Lyne 
looks around the apartment in despair and sits on a chair. 


LYNE There's a launch at 8:00 PM. at Hermés Bookstore . . . 


ANNE (Reading the back cover of the book she has just 
received) | can’t go, | have to read Celtic Poetry. 


LYNE Since when are you into Celts?! 


The doorbell rings again. Anne goes to the door. A YOUNG 


PAPERBOY gives ber a bundle of newspapers and magazines. 
ANNE (70 Paperboy) Thanks. See you tomorrow. Don’t forget 
my Jerusalem Post. 

The young paperboy leaves. Anne comes back near Lyne. 
looking at the newspapers. 


ANNE Aris Plus, Die Meinung .. 1 have to read these 
tonight. 


LYNE Die Meinung” You don't even speak German. 
ANNE \o, but | read it. 

Lyne rolls ber eves. 

ANNE | ‘in losing track of what's going on in the world. 


LYNE (/vasperated) | don’t know how to deal with you 
anymore. 


Anne throws the newspapers and magazines on a chair. 
ANNE Whose launch is it anyway? 


LYNE (/nfhusiastic) Marc Ricard. An excellent essayist. 
Single, too. 


Anne searches her bookshelves. 


LYNE Just your type. Tall, slim, boyish, charming smile, 
great voice, the soul of a poet—dquite delectable. 





Anne finds a book which is still wrapped in cellophane. 
The Decline of Ideologies. She show's it to Lyne. 


ANNE | read one of his books. 

LYNE (Delighted) The Decline of Ideologies! (Sees the cello- 
Phane. Mocking Anne) Don't tell me you've read it, it’s still 
wrapped up! 

Anne gives a dirty look to Lyne. 

ANNE (472.7018) Lyne, he won the Umberto Prize! 

LYNE So? You've won prizes, too. 

ANNE (Loses confidence) A chet is pretty boring for a 
Berkeley PhD. 

Anne throws the book on a chair and sits on the floor in front 
of her computer and starts navigating the Internet again. 
Lyne is exasperated. She stands up and walks toward the door: 


LYNE Stay here if you want, I'm going! Too bad, you would 
have liked him. (Mocking Anne) Auf Wiedersebn' 

Lyne leaves. The portable phone rings again. Anne answers. 
ANNE He !lo7 

ANNE’S MOTHER /).(.) Did you finish reading Celfic 
Poetry? 

ANNE /(Si¢/s of exasperation) Mom, | just got it! 


Anne turns off the portable phone brusquely. Anxiously. 
she grabs a page of a newspaper, tears off a piece and 
begins to eat it. 


FLASH CUT TO: 
INT. MERLOT FAMILY’S KITCHEN (1969) — LATE AFTER- 
NOON 


CLOSE SHOT of magazines and newspapers. PAN to 
Anne’s mother’s hands grabbing the magazines and 
newspapers and giving them to young Anne, who is 
wearing a school uniform stained with chocolate sauce. 


ANNE’S MOTHER /1:0.) Go to your room, right away! 
| forbid you to cook! Here, | bought you the European and 
American newspapers. 


YOUNG ANNE But | don't know English! 
ANNE’S MOTHER (1.0) Never say “I don’t know.” 
doung Anne is upsel. She exits the kitchen. 


ANNE’S MOTHER /1.(.) And don’t forget to read Jean- 
Paul Sartre's Nausea! 


CLOSE SHOT - camera follows Anne’s mother’s hand 
cleaning the kitchen table covered with grated chocolate, 
broken egg shells, sugar, almonds, dirty pots and pans, 
and a round cake covered with chocolate sauce. She 
takes the plate with the Chocolat Bombe, but as she is 
about to throw it in the garbage, she takes a bite with a 
fork. We then have a full view of ANNE’S MOTHER, an 
imposing, good-looking woman in her late 20s. Young 
Anne is hiding behind the kitchen door, tears dripping 
down her cheeks. She tears off a piece of newspaper and 
eats it as she watches her mother tasting the cake. Happy 
to see that her mother is savoring and enjoying the cake, 
Anne smiles proudly while still chewing the newspaper. 


BACK TO: 

INT. ANNE'S APARTMENT/LIVING ROOM (1997) - 
EVENING 

Anne, still anxious, eats more bits of newspaper. 


INT. HERMES BOOKSTORE - NIGHT 

Anne looks at the poster of the cover of Marc Ricard’s 
new book: Zero Information. She looks at the crowd and 
starts walking toward it. 


The camera dollies, closely following Anne as she dives 
into the crowd. As Anne gets close to two men, she stops 
and listens in on their conversation. 


MAN #1 Heidegger's Dasein is the original disclosure of 
the self in the now. It’s the finiteness in man as comprehension 
of being— 

Man #1 gives Anne a pretentious look. Anne, who is intim- 
idated, walks away. The camera continues dollying. As 
Anne stops near a man and a woman, she listens in on 
their conversation. 

MAN #2 Julian Schnabel’s painting has broken with hyper- 
realism and pop art. According to Jean-Francois Lyotard, post- 
modernism— 


Man #2 gives Anne a pretentious look. Anne, who ts shy. 


leaves once again. She searches for Lyne, who has just 
noticed her: 


LYNE Anne! I'm so glad you're here! (Pulling Anne near 
Marc Ricard) Marc, \'d like to introduce you to Anne Merlot. 


MARC Ha! Delighted to meet you. 


ANNE My pleasure. Your launch is my /row normand 
(Liquor between meal courses). 


MARC I'in flattered, but calvados is hard to beat. 
They laugh. 
MARC | ite at your restaurant last week, what a feast. 


CLAIRE, a woman in ber late thirties, interrupts Mare and 
hands him a copy of bis book to be autographed. 


CLAIRE (70 Marc) Congratulations. 
MARC Claire, hi. 


CLAIRE (70 Marc) Did you know my article on GIFT will be 
published? 


MARC Wonderful. 

CLAIRE Thanks. 

Marc autographs the book and gives it back to ber. 
CLAIRE See you later. 

MARC Goodbye. (70 Anne and Lyne) What's GIFT? 
ANNE (Quickly) The fertilization of eggs. 

Lyne gives Anne a skeptical look. 


ANNE (Nervous) No, that’s ZIFT. (Sure) GIFT is sperm 
mixed with the egg—/(Unsure) No, no, it’s the pre-embryo 
placed in the uterus—/Hesifales) Or the fallopian tubes. 
(Confident) No, it’s when they place the zygote in the thing! 
LYNE (Rescuing Anne) Anne reads so much, it can get 
confusing. 

ANNE (Offended. To Lyne) | read about in vitro fertilization 
vesterday! 


MARC Well, we can't remember everything! 

Lynes attention is drawn somewhere. 

LYNE (7) Marc and Anne) If you would excuse me. 
Lyne disappears. 


Anne and Marc, now alone, smile at each other shyly. 
Marc is interrupted by a reader who wants bis book auto- 
graphed. While Marc autographs the book, Anne’ attention 
is drawn to a womans conversation. 


WOMAN #1 Marguerite Yourcenar’s novels are both 
visionary and harshly objective, mysterious and yet simple 
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Woman #1 gives Anne a pretentious look. Anne is uncom- 
fortable. Marc hands a copy of bis book to Anne. 


MARC Here, | offer you a copy of my book. 
ANNE /$/)) You're too kind, thank you. 


Marc laughs shyly. 


MARC To come back to your restaurant—Your menu is 
unique. Every dish | tasted was pure ecstasy. As | enjoyed my 
meal, | imagined that you must be a truly fascinating chef. 


Anne is shy. She doesn't look at Marc and starts playing 
with the corner of the back cover of Marc’ book, folding it. 


MARC The truffles and chanterelles with warm goat cheese, 
an appetizer full of character. 


Anne continues to fold the corner of the book’s back cover. 
MARC The chilled strawberry soup, the freshness of youth. 


Anne starts tearing off the corner of the back cover of the book. 





MARC Then. the sweetbreads in Madeira sauce 
ANNE \iadeira, yes. 


Marc notices Annes action. 





MARC — Madeira sauce. Superbly tender meat in a sauce 
that is rich and generous. 


Anne continues tearing the piece of the back cover. 
ANNE Thank you. 

MARC And the Chocolat Bombe! Such sensuality! 

Anne tears off completely the small piece of the back cover 
MARC (Sighs of pleasure) —lt exploded in my mouth! 


Anne brings the piece of paper to her opened mouth, 
almost eating it; but then she notices Marc looking at her, 
so she slides the piece away from her mouth, embarrassed. 


ANNE (/abarrassed) You're a gourmet, a poet—but tell 
me about your book. 


MARC (Recovering from his excitement) Yes—right. Well, 
it examines the explosion of information. One of the chapters 
deals with how we are bombarded by an avalanche of infor- 
mation in books, magazines, newspapers, television. (/viles 
Anne to move away from the crowd) Come with me 





Anne and Marc walk towards a table full of books. 
MARC — Radio, video, the Internet . . . 
ANNE 1000 books are published daily. 


MARC | know. We consume quantities of isolated facts that 
tell us little about the world. Too much information equals 
zero information. If we don’t read and understand everything, 
we feel guilty and powerless. 


Anne inspects the books on the table and grabs two. Mare 
watches her. 


MARC Too much information equals zero information. 
Anne lakes three more books. 


MARC If we don’t read and understand everything, we feel 
guilty and powerless. 


Anne is suddenly anxious. She turns away from Mare. 
ANNE (Nervous) Yes, | have a friend like that. 


As Anne and Marc walk along the shelves of the bookstore, 
the camera dollies back. 


MARC One day I was in a bookstore, just browsing, suddenly 
| felt so overwhelmed by all the books | hadn't read that I had 
an anxiety attack. 


Anne rubs her throat, holds her stomach. She gives Marc a 
forced smile. 


ANNE Amazing, just like my friend. 


MARC My apartment was crammed with books, magazines 
and documents that | wouldn’t have time to read in three lives. 


ANNE (/)iz2)) You should see my friend's apartment. 


Anne drops all the books she is holding on the floor, but 
holds onto Marc's. Quickly, Marc picks up the books and 
puts them on a table. 


MARC That's all right, allow me. 


POV of Anne. CLOSE SHOT of Marc who is OUT OF 
FOCUS. 

MARC | had to accept that | couldn't learn everything. 
ANNE ()i2z2)) That's what I keep telling her. 

MARC So | started a diet with a reduced information intake. 


POV of Anne. CLOSE SHOT of Marc in SLOW MOTION. 
His voice is in SLOW MOTION. 


MARC Now | only read books which interest me and I feel 
much better. 


Anne walks slowly away from Marc. 

MARC Perhaps your friend should start a similar diet. 
ANNE (//olding her head) Perhaps . .. 

Lyne meels Anne. 

LYNE (Worried) Are you okay? 

ANNE /(5/i// dizzy) Fine, fine. 


A JOURNALIST and his CAMERAMAN, with the camera on 
his shoulder, approach Marc, Anne and Lyne. The video 
camera light lights the group. 


JOURNALIST Bravo, Mr. Ricard, a very successful launch! 
MARC Thank you. 


The journalist sees Anne. The cameraman takes Annes 
picture. 


JOURNALIST Your comments, Ms. Merlot? 
VIDEO CAMERA IMAGE in B/W. CLOSE SHOT of Anne. 


ANNE | am sure Zero /nformation will be just as big a hit 
as his last book, 7he Generation of Ideologies. 


Back to WIDE SHOT of the group. The journalist is 
confused. 


JOURNALIST (70 Ane) You mean The Decline of 
Ideologies. 

Anne is gaping. Marc and Lyne are uncomfortable. 
ANNE (S/udlering) Yes—The Decline of Ideologies. 
(Forced smile) That's what | meant. 

JOURNALIST (70 Marc) Thank you, Mr. Ricard. 

MARC You're welcome. 


Ihe journalist and the cameraman move away. Anne runs 
away from the group. Lyne and Marc want to follow her to 
comfort her, but a man who wants to lalk blocks their way. 


INT. BOOKSTORE/LADIES’ ROOM - NIGHT 
Anne enters the ladies’ room and collapses on the toilet. 


ANNE shit! 


Holding Marc's book in her hand. she looks at it, opens it 
brusquely, tears off a page and starts eating it. 


FLASH CUT TO: 
In the bookstore during the launch. With TV VIDEO 
IMAGE in B/W of the TV cameraman. Fast HAND-HELD 177 
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movement towards Anne who's blinded by video camera's 


light. 
CLAIRE 1/0.) She said 7he Generation of Ideologies'"' 


BACK TO: 
Inside the bookstore ladies’ room. Anne, sitting on the 
toilet, eats more pages of Marc’s book. She's shaking. 


FLASH CUT TO: 
Inside the bookstore. MEDIUM SHOT IN LOW ANGLE - 
WIDE LENS of MAN # 1 talking directly to the camera. 


MAN # 1 Iynoramus ! 


BACK TO: 
Inside the bookstore’s ladies’ room. Shaking, coughing 
and sweating, Anne eats more pages of Marc's book. 


FLASH CUT TO: 

Merlot family’s kitchen (1969). MEDIUM SHOT LOW - 
WIDE ANGLE - WIDE LENS of Anne’s mother talking 
directly to the camera. She tilts down towards the camera 
in a CLOSE SHOT. 


ANNE’S MOTHER \Never say “! don't know!” 


BACK TO: 
Inside the bookstore’s ladies’ room. Anne is shaking, 
coughing and sweating even more. 


FLASH CUT TO: 
EXTREME CLOSE SHOT of Marc’s mouth scrunching a 
strawberry. 


FLASH CUT TO: 

Inside the bookstore. WIDE SHOT LOW ANGLE - WIDE 
LENS of Marc alone in the empty bookstore near the 
table where he autographed the books. 


MARC Your food was such that I figured you must be a fas- 
cinating woman. 


BACK TO: 

Inside the bookstore’s ladies’ room. Anne looks at the 
ripped pages of the book and stops eating the paper. She 
throws the book on the floor, shoves her finger down her 
throat and, after a convulsion, starts vomiting balls of 
paper into the toilet. 


INT. BOOKSTORE — NIGHT 
Anne comes lurching out of the ladies’ room. Marc 
sees her. 


MARC There you are ! 


Anne gives him back the book all ripped up. 

ANNE It's great. | devoured it! 

Marc lakes the book. He is confused. Lyne joins them. 
LYNE Anne! 

ANNE (70 Lye) I'm going. 

LYNE |'l] come, too. 

ANNE (70 Marc) The (rou normand went to my head. 
MARC in sorry the calvados wasn’t to your taste. 
ANNE 0n the contrary, it was a revealing evening. 
MARC Will | see you again? 

ANNE /$/)) With pleasure. 


Anne and Lyne leave. Marc discovers the ripped pages of 
the book. 


INT. ANNE'S APARTMENT/LIVING ROOM - LATE 
NIGHT 

As Anne enters her apartment, the telephone rings, but 
instead of reaching for the phone, she lets the answering 
machine pick up the message. Anne sinks into a chair 
and listens to the message. Only the blue reflections of 
the TV screens light the apartment. We hear only the TVs, 
radio and music. 


ANNE’S VOICE (/rom the answering machine) Hello, 
Anne Merlot is out, but you can reach her at her restaurant, Le 
(uotidien, 288-3278. 


We hear the tone of the answering machine. 
ANNE’S MOTHER’S VOICE (/rom fhe answering 


machine) \t’s Mom. | just saw you on the news at the launch 
for Mare Ricard’s book. Really, how could you get the title of 
his book wrong? “Zero Information will be a hit just like 7be 
Generation of Ideologies.” \n front of two million viewers, in 
the presence of Mare Ricard, a PhD from Berke 





Anne ts exasperated. She grabs a plate of Chocolat Bombes 


from the coffee table, takes one of the Bombes, and throws 


it at the answering machine, which shuts off automati- 
cally. Anne screams with joy. Then she looks at the 1V sets, 
which are showing documentaries and a film. She takes 
another Chocolat Bombe and throws it at one of the TV 
screens. All the TV sets shut off. Anne is ecstatic. She takes 
the last Chocolat Bombe off the plate and lakes a big bite. 
She savors the dessert with a lot of sensuality. Her mouth is 


full. Her eyes sparkle. She sighs with pleasure. 


FADE OUT 


Credits roll on black. 





ANNE (1/0.) Here’s the recipe for six Chocolat Bombes. For 
the mousse, boil 250 ml of sugar in 125 ml of water until the 
syrup thickens. Beat four egg yolks into the syrup. Melt 400 g 
of semi-sweet chocolate in a double boiler. Fold together the 
chocolate with the syrup and egg yolks. Add 125 ml of lightly 
whipped 35% cream. For the meringues, beat four egg whites 
with a few drops of vanilla extract until the mixture stands in 
stiff peaks. With a pastry bag, form twelve circles of 18 cm in 
diameter and bake in a 100° celcius oven for one hour. To 
assemble, use a special round mold. Pour 1/3 of the chocolate 
mousse and cover with one baked meringue, repeat and cover 
with chocolate mousse. Refrigerate for two hours. To serve, 
place the bombe on top of a creme anglaise and a chocolate 
ganache or cover the creme avg/aise with roasted almonds 
and chocolate shavings. Bon appetit! 


La Bombe au chocolat 


15 minutes 


Written, Produced and Directed by Sylvie Rosenthal 


PRINCIPAL CAST: 

Anne Merlot: Pascale Montpeit 

Marc Ricard: Denis Mercier 

Lyne: Markila Boies 

Anne’s Mother: Marika Csano 

Copyright © 1997 Sylvie Rosenthal 
Published by permission of Sylvie Rosenthal 


The film can be obtained from Sylvie Rosenthal 
Productions, 2156 rue Sherbrooke Ouest, 
bureau 16, Montréal, Québec, Canada, H3H 1G7. 


Illustration © 1999 Nick Dewar 








Upon receiving a law degree, Montréal native Sylvie 
Rosenthal decided not to pursue a legal career, but 
instead to try her hand at filmmaking. She began by work- 
ing for five years as a cameraperson for Québec’s Music 
Plus. After directing some videos for a local museum, she 
then made the leap to working on fiction films. 

Food, romance and intellectualism are an unusual com- 
bination, perhaps, but it seemed perfect to Rosenthal as 
she worked up ideas for her debut short film, La Bombe 
au Chocolat. Even in a short film, she feels, there is room 
for exploration of multiple themes, and Rosenthal did not 
let time or budgetary constraints limit her scope. “There 
are three levels of understanding in the film,” she says, 
“The first one is information bulimia. We're bombarded by 
all kinds of information and we don’t have time to digest it. 
We feel guilty because we don’t know everything, when 
we don't have the time to analyze everything, so we lose 
the capacity of understanding any matter. We eat a lot of 
data, but we don't get any information out of it. 

“Another theme is the parallel between epicureanism 
and intellectualism. | wanted to show how life is not just 
about information, but also about the pleasure of life. Also, 
| like food, | wanted to talk about food, so | figured, okay, 
Anne has to be a chef. And then on another level, a psy- 
chological level, there's the mother-daughter relationship: 

Bringing together her varied interests, Rosenthal cre- 


ated a light, comedic film that nevertheless tackles seri- 
ous ideas and subjects. She juggles the mix in the same 
way her characters seek to balance their own interests 
and lives. “You do have both,” Rosenthal says. “I think 
the ending of the film says that. The thing is not to be 
bulimic about anything, about the food or the intellectu- 
alism. The best thing is to read what you like, what you 
want, but to enjoy life at the same time, to be balanced’ 

Spoken over the film's end credits, and printed above, 
is the recipe for the Chocolat Bombe. Which brings up 
the question—how good is it? Explains Rosenthal: “It 
comes from a restaurant in New York City called Le 
Bernardin, they serve it as a dessert. We hired a pastry 
chef in Montréal and he made some for shooting. And 
they're really great. The actress was a little fed up with 
eating so many of them, but they're really good: 

La Bombe au chocolat won numerous awards, includ- 
ing the Silver Plaque at the Chicago International Film 
Festival, Best Comedy at the Shorts International Film 
Festival in New York, and the Super Ecran Award for best 
short film script at the 1998 Rendez-vous du cinema 
québecois in Montréal. The film was also nominated for 
best live-action short at Canada’s equivalent to the 
Oscars, the Genie Awards. And, perhaps most rewarding 
of all, Bombe's success allowed Rosenthal to secure 
financing for her first feature film. —Mark Olsen 
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EXT. HIGHWAY — NIGHT 
On an empty stretch of highway nestled under the tall 
pines sits a roadside motel. 


INT. ROADSIDE MOTEL ROOM - NIGHT 

The TV is tuned to a fishing program; the molasses-talking 
HOST is rambling about the many interesting ways to 
hook a nightcrawler. 


A tall brunette (35) with a sullen face stands in the middle 
of the room staring at herself in the full-length mirror. 
This is HEATHER BIV. 


As Heather looks at herself in the mirror, she slides her 
hand under her blouse . . . onto her breast. 


EXT. HIGHWAY — NIGHT 

OPENING CREDITS WITH POLAROID PHOTOGRAPHS: 
SHOTS OF PASSING CARS MOVING QUICKLY; YELLOW 
HIGHWAY LINES TWISTING IN DIFFERENT DIREC- 
TIONS; A BIRD FLYING ABOVE TREE LINE. 


INTERCUT WITH: 

MONTAGE OF HEATHER DRIVING: LEAVING THE MOTEL; 
DRIVING OVER DARK ROADS; THROUGH A RAIN- 
STORM; THROUGH A TUNNEL WITH HER FACE AND 
HANDS BLEACHED BY THE BRIGHT FLORESCENTS. 


FADE TO: 
EXT. REST AREA - DAY 
Heather pulls off the highway into a small, desolate rest area. 


A dilapidated white Buick Skylark is parked haphazardly 
in the middle of the road; Heather maneuvers around it 
and parks her rental car at the far end of the lot. 


Before she steps out, Heather scans the rest area; there 
is nothing but picnic tables, benches and garbage cans. 
At the edge of the manicured greens is a thick forest, 
dark and quiet. 


Heather opens the door and stretches her long, tired body. 


She moves over to one of the benches and lies down, 
trying to collect her thoughts. 


Suddenly, behind Heather we hear: 


OLD MAN —Hentoff is the name, Harry Hentoff. Not 
related to any Hentoffs you ever heard of, what's yours? 


By Patrick Stettner 


Heather bolts upright. Standing behind her is a short old 
man in a tattered army jacket, HARRY HENTOFE: He shifts 
his feet, smiling, waiting for an answer. 


Heather is not sure what to make of Harry. 
HEATHER (eluclantly) . .. Heather Biv. 
HARRY Biv, nice name. Your husband's? 
Heather looks around for an escape route. 
HEATHER \¢s. 

HARRY Not from around here are you? 
HEATHER (72riing away) Virginia. 
HARRY On your way to the city? 

Harry comes around the bench, and sits down. 
Heather slides away from him. 
HEATHER That's the plan. Listen, !'m— 


HARRY — New York's my hometown. Long drive, why 
didn’t you fly? 


HEATHER | felt like driving. 


HARRY Needed to sit back and chew things over. I get like 
that. Business trip? 


HEATHER (S/e/i7/7) Yes. 
HARRY Who do you work for? 
HEATHER The armed services. 


HARRY An attractive woman like you, a soldier?! Maybe | 
should enlist. 


HEATHER [1 not a soldier. I'm an engineer, systems design. 


HARRY Computers. | knew you were a smartie, that’s where 
to be these days. 


Heather stands up. Harry jumps to his feet. 

HARRY How about a little something to nibble on? 

Harry turns around and bolts over to his white Buick. 
Heather makes a quick decision and runs quietly over to 
her car. 

When she reaches for the door handle—it doesn't move. 
It’s locked. 


She checks her pockets for the keys. 
HEATHER \o. 10, 270... 

She scrambles to the other doors. 

They are all locked. She looks inside the car: 
Her keys are on the floor. 


Harry arrives with a bag of apples. He sees Heather upset. 
searching for something in the grass. 


HARRY \W hat happened? 

HEATHER Nothing. 

HARRY You locked your keys in the car? 

HEATHER | can take care of it, thank you. 

Heather bends down and picks up a rock. 

With a determined look she carries the rock over to the car. 
lines it up, aiming for the side window. 

Harry steps in front of ber: 

HARRY — Wait a second! 

HEATHER | can break the window. 


HARRY Let me give it a shot, then you can whack at your 
spaceship all you want. 

Harry gives her the bag of apples. then pulls out of his 
pocket a safety pin and a pocket knife. 

Harry places his reading glasses on the edge of his nose. 
gels on his knees and goes to work. 

HARRY — Eat, | picked those apples myself. I spend all day 
at that farm, | do my watercolors, sometimes | run around 
like a kid... . It keeps your mind off your problems. 


Harry carefully jiggles the safety pin as be twists the 
knife—the door untocks. 


HEATHER — Jou did it! 








Harry opens the door and grabs the keys. 
Suddenly, he looks at his watch. 


Heather holds her hand out—but Harry runs past her up 
the hill. 


HARRY Hurry, we don’t have much time. 
HEATHER —|xcuse me, my keys! 


Harry waves bis hand for ber to follow as he continues al 
a brisk pace toward the forest. 


Heather runs after Harry: 


HEATHER No! My keys! | have to go. Mr. Hentoff! Mr. 
Hentoff. . . 


Harry disappears into the thick forest. 

Heather looks around. not sure what to do next. 

She looks down the path where Harry disappeared . . . 
With great trepidation Heather walks into the forest. 
EXT. FOREST - DAY 


Heather walks slowly through the tall trees, searching, 
lost, bewildered. 


Finally, at a bend in the path she spots Harry sitting on a 
rock looking at his watch. 


He glances up at her and grins. 

HEATHER /Ver:ous/)) Can | just have my keys? 
Harry ignores her, stares at his watch, smiling. 
Heather stares at him, confused. 


Suddenly, Harry stands up and waves his arms, as if to 
slart a vace. 


He smiles knowingly at Heather as he throws ber the keys. 


Heather picks up the keys and is about to leave when 
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suddenly she sees something . . . 


A light wind passes above and the tall trees sway, the leaves 


shimmer. Harry starts to laugh. 


Everything in the forest starts to move—te wind has turned 
into a raging storm—branches bend, shake and rattle. 





Heather is both puzzled and awestruck. 


Ihe wind builds and builds until all the trees rock vio- 
lently back and forth, throwing leaves in every direction. 


Heather is completely speechless... she turns to Harry. 


HARRY (Shou/ing) The Troy dam is three miles away. Every 
morning, at the same time, they open the gates—all at once 
this wall of water comes slamming down into the ravine, and 
then it generates this gust of wind that has no place to go but 
through this valley. Neat, huh? 





Heather looks up—overuhelmed. 


SLOW MOTION: the leaves twist, flutter and dance 
around Heather. 


EXT. REST AREA/SCENIC OVERLOOK - DAY 

A minivan is now parked in the rest area. Tired PARENTS 
sit at the picnic table while their YOUNG BOY moves 
around the rest area taking pictures with his Polaroid 
camera. 


Heather looks out at the valley, while at her feet a pot of 
water boils over a portable Sterno. 


Harry returns with two lawn chairs. 

He pours Heather a cup of tea. 

She turns to Harry as if for the first time. 

HEATHER All my life | don't think I've ever met a 
Communist. Why is that? 

HARRY Well, they don't got many of us in your line of work. 
HEATHER | im not really in the military. | just work for 


them. And with all the cutbacks, who knows how long. My 
husband is an officer. They might transfer him to Alaska. 


HARRY Alaska. And you thought the Cold War was over. 
Lemon? 


From his pocket, Harry produces a sandwich bag full of 


lemon wedges, Heather takes one. 


HARRY . .. So, if that transfer comes through—are vou 
ready to move? 


HEATHER | don't know. There are factors. 
HARRY Such as? 


HEATHER Whether | still have a job. That's what this trip is 
all about. 


HARRY And if they hand you that pink slip, then what? | 
know, gonna have that baby? 


HEATHER | don't think so. 

HARRY Why not? It's normal. Women have babies. 
HARRY | in thirty-five. 

HARRY Christ, my wife was forty when we had our son, it 
wasn't easy, but it came out alright. 

Pause. Heather turns to Harry: 

HEATHER ‘he thing is... | think | have cancer, 

HARRY | hid cancer. Twenty years ago. What kind do vou 
have? 

HEATHER 4 Jump in my breast. 

HARRY Jou see a doctor? 

HEATHER No. | didn't even tell my husband. 

HARRY This isn't the kind of thing you wait around on. 
HEATHER | know, I'll go when I get home. 

HARRY You know, my son married a nurse, what's the first 
thing she says to my wife? “Touch yourself. Examine your 
breasts every month or you Tl die.” Toni, that’s her name 
Italian Catholic—that didn't go over big either. So Toni 
comes around with this box of fake breasts, “Falsies.” Letty 
could have died, the only place she can look is out the win- 


dow. So Toni shows me how to do it. You palpate the tissue. 
You check the nodes. Quadrant by quadrant. 





Heather is getting uncomfortable. 


HARRY It’s tricky, every month I check Letty’s breasts for 
lumps. Now, | don’t know if you know this, but some women 
have breasts that are always lumpy. Nothing wrong with 
them, they just have these little knots. Cystic.—Your breasts 
like that? 

HEATHER | don't know... 7 


HARRY | ...1... | can do this for you. My son’s a doctor. 
So I know. 


HEATHER \ir. Hentoff— 
HARRY — larry. 


HEATHER Harry. It’s very kind of you to offer, but | don't 
think I could do that. 


HARRY Okay . . . Just tell me one thing. Does it feel 
attached? Or does it bobble? 


Heather pauses. 


She looks around for the young boy; he’s far away, taking 
pictures at the other end of the rest area. 


Flustered and nervous, she puts her hand under her 
blouse and feels her breast . . . 


She cant tell. 
She looks at Harry . . . 


She takes a deep breath and moves her chair closer to him. 


HEATHER Hiere. 

Heather guides his hand under her blouse. 

HEATHER (Whispering)... Can you feel it? 

Harry bites his lip and feels the different quadrants. 
HARRY |... Put your hand behind your head. That's right. 
(Pause) | think they're cystic . . . Yes, definitely cystic! | can 
feel the one you're worried about, upper left-hand quadrant. 
Yeah, nothing to worry about, very cystic. 

He takes his hand back. 

HEATHER I's okay? 


HARRY Well, I'm not a doctor. | got my training on the job, 
so to speak. But I think it’s alright. See your doctor when you 
get home. You want me to do the whole thing? Two for the 
price of one? 


HEATHER No, thank you. The one will do. 


HARRY Glad to be of help. You have nice breasts; your 
husband’s a lucky man. Hey, you wouldn't want to examine 
my prostate, would you? No, of course not. 


The young boy's parents stand near the overlook posing 


for a picture. 


Writing 





Patrick Stettner made Flux with a definite idea of what a 
short film should be. “It should be very contained, have a 
bubble-like quality. The language is different from a fea- 
ture—every gesture has more weight, made for a specific 
reason that reflects the theme. Actors are conscious of 
that context. You can’t have asides, the way you can ina 
feature. It's all about the thrust of the main story—that was 
my mantra in understanding what a short film was.’ 

When Stettner first read Alison Baker's short story 
“The Spread of Peace,” he was intrigued by the fact that 
one character was a former communist and the other 
worked for the military. As he developed the script, Stett- 
ner researched breast cancer and talked to physicians. 
He also recalled “an image of a girlfriend checking her 
breast, and me looking at her in two different ways—with 
the concern of a boyfriend, but also erotically. So there 
was a kind of duplicity, a layered moment.” Stettner found 
that Baker's story had that same sense of layered mean- 


Harry and Heather smile and nod nervously to the family. 
The young boy looks through the camera. 

The family waits. 

Heather looks at Harry, he smiles at her. 

Heather smiles back. 

Everyone looks at the camera . . . 


... the camera finally CLICKS. 


END CREDITS ROLL 
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ing. “Is what Harry does a benevolent act, or is this a dirty 
old man? | don't think he’s lascivious, but | also don't 
think it's purely that he just wanted to help her. | find 
those moments—rich, delightful enigmas that remain 
mysteries—to be what film is about. 

He also integrated photography into the film. “The film 
is about exploring connections between strangers. The 
Polaroid images represent those connections. It's a major 
moment for this woman, but there's a different moment 
for the family ten yards away, taking a family photo.’ Stett- 
ner also added the wind tunnel, which wasn’t in the short 
story. “I wanted Harry to show her something that was 
natural and beautiful, but that would rattle her, so that she 
could end up doing what she does with him? 

Stettner studied film at Columbia University where he 
made the short Cheap Watch for his graduate thesis. He 
then worked on documentary films, where he “learned 
how images are put together, and how words can take 
the lead, determining visual narrative logic. 

Flux, which was shot in five days with a budget of 
$12,000, has played in over 35 film festivals, and has 
won several awards. Stettner since has written a feature 
script, which was developed at the Sundance Writers Lab 
in 1998 and will be in the Directors Lab in 1999. —A.N. 
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Walter Murch 

Continued from page 5 

challenge, not only in the screenplay and in shooting, but in the 
editing and sound, was in trying to get those two alloys to merge. 
It came down to a knife-edge balance. Just by the addition of one 
or two shots, suddenly the whole film would become a thriller 
and the audience would therefore be impatient with the character 
study. Take it two degrees in the other direction, and the story of 
the murder would seem like an artificial addition.” 

The length and juxtaposition of the cuts, the amount and 
intensity of the music, all came to bear on making these deci- 
sions. Dialogue, picture, sound effects and music blend to create 
a linguistic unit within each frame of a film, which, strung into 
sentences, build meaning. This balancing act can be played with 
endlessly—altering context and intent, eliciting emotion, creat- 
ing propulsion for narrative and atmosphere for character until 
the sought-for perfection is reached. 

Characters also have atmospheres they move in: sound signa- 
tures. To complement Harry Caul, a man alone, Coppola, Murch, 
and composer David Shire chose a solo piano. “It’s a single instru- 
ment, and yet chromatic, you can play complex chords. We also ran 
the piano through a synthesizer, and the amount of processing 
depended on what was happening in the scene. Also, Francis did an 
unusual thing—he asked David to write three pieces of music 
based on the screenplay, before any film was shot. Francis played 
the music for the actors—that way they knew what they were act- 
ing against. They could say, okay, if the music will be doing /bis, | 
can go out on a /hat limb, because the music will balance it. You 
could take more risks.” 

The Conversation was the first and last film in which Murch 
encountered this method. “It’s been a big disappointment for 
me. Usually, the final score comes in at the last moment and it’s 
spray-gunned onto the movie. If I could change one thing in the 
way films are made, I would have the composer work on the 
score from the beginning, before shooting. Because one thing 
feeds into the other.” 

Another element that informs the layering of sound is the 
combined atmosphere and emotion in a particular scene. 
“There's a scene in 7he Conversation where Caul is walking in 
an industrial area, with lots of railroad tracks,” says Murch. “We 
never see a train, but a diesel-train sound works its way in, as an 
atmospheric thing, Then later on, the conversation itself begins 
to get mixed up with the sound of trains.” Harry Caul, as a 
soundman, must also have a heightened sense of sound, and as 
the film was from Caul’s perspective, it gave Murch a chance to 
creatively modify levels of meaning in the sound. For instance, 
in one scene Harry enters a hotel room looking for evidence of a 
murder, but finds it spotlessly clean. Did the murder happen or 
not? “During the writing of the screenplay, Francis was looking 
for a striking image that would show that the murder had hap- 
pened, but which was concealed in plain sight. We thought, why 
don’t we start with everything clean, yet there’s a little tinkling 
sound, like a toilet not quite closed. Eventually, the sound gets to 
him, he flushes the toilet, and up comes all this bloody material. 


That was a sound idea that led to an image.” 

Sergei Eisenstein’s montage theory, that two images cut 
together evoke a third meaning, can also apply to sound. “With 
images,” explains Murch, “you show the face of the man, show 
the food, and hunger is implied. Sound, unlike images, can also 
overlap. You can have a screeching train and a distorted elec- 
tronic sound at the same time. You can create chords. You still 
hear the ‘notes’ individually, but you also hear them working 
together—what is really a /bird sound. 

“If a character walks in the room and a grating sound is 
heard, as opposed to a lovely water sound, it affects how we per- 
ceive that character. The wonderful thing about sound is that it 
flies under the radar of consciousness. If it’s a reasonable sound, 
the audience will simply accept it. But if there’s something para- 
doxical about it, then part of the brain will wonder about it. 
Unknown to you, your mind will come up with a reason for it, 
ascribe an intention, and project that back onto the actor.” 

While working on 7he Godfather, Murch found occasion to use 
such techniques. Moments before Michael Corleone is supposed to 
kill the mobster Sollozzo, there are suddenly no subtitles translat- 
ing the Italian, which becomes a cue that Michael isn’t listening 
anymore. “We don’t know what Sollozzo is saying, but we hear the 
screeching of an elevated train. There is an incongruity to it, but 
the human mind doesn’t like things to be incongruous. So it 
ascribes that screeching sound to an interior emotional state of 
Michael, which is: I’m going to kill a man at close range and my 
life is going to change drastically.” As soon as Michael Corleone 
shoots the man and drops the gun, the screeching stops and 
orchestrated music enters. “Francis didn’t want ‘tension’ music 
under that scene, but we wanted the effect of music. The screech- 
ing was another way of creating ‘dissonant violins.” 

Sound mixing is often an invisible art, in that it works best when 
it’s unnoticed, or subliminal. “You want people to be focusing on 
the story, not the sound,” says Murch. “The great thing about edit- 
ing and sound is that whatever effect they produce is swept up and 
ascribed by the audience to the emotional state of the characters. 
And music is about the channeling of emotion that has already 
been created, rather than the creation of emotion itself. In 7he God- 
Sather scene, you just saw a murder, you feel something, what do 
you do with that emotion?” At that point the viewer is stumbling, 
trying to find the correct footing. “The music says: it’s opera! Do 
that with your emotion. That's when Michael Corleone begins to 
become a mythic character.” 

Murch sometimes assigns birds to characters: “Whenever that 
character is in a certain emotional state, that particular bird will 
be fluting in the background. For Juliette Binoche, in 7he Eng- 
lish Patient, there are pigeons cooing when she’s around—a 
soft, mothering sound. When Willem Dafoe’s character comes 
in, you hear the raucous sound of crows. Devices like that allow 
you to structure your concept of the characters. Be adventure- 
some! The film will tell you when you've gone too far. Keep 
whatever element you are working with below the threshold 
where it announces itself too strongly. You want the right 
metaphoric distance of a sound from the image. 








“In Apocalypse Now, when Willard is in his room in Saigon, 
you hear street sounds. But because of his interior state, which is: I 
don’t want to be here, I want to be in the jungle, the city sounds 
one by one begin to be replaced by analogous jungle sounds. The 
whistle of the traffic policeman becomes a bird, the motor scooters 
become mosquitoes, and yet you're just looking at a guy sitting in 
a room.” That scene was also layered with images of flames and 
spinning helicopter blades. Because the film explored the deep 
metaphysical madness of war, it gave Murch a wider palette to 
work in. “It’s all a metaphor for his interior state of mind, as in 
the Corleone scene—a step further, but hopefully not too far.” 


Biographical note: As a leenager, Waller Murch would record tapes, cul them up, 
edit them backwards, repeat them, make sound collages, and treat sound effects 
as pieces of music. Once in film school, be connected with the idea of making 
this bis profession. Murch bas received numerous British and American Acade- 
my nominations for bis work. For The English Patient, be won an unprecedent- 
ed double Oscar for both film editing and sound mixing. He won the Academy 
Award for Best Sound for Apocalypse Now, and won the British Academy Awards 
for both editing and sound for The Conversation. He also co-wrote THX-1138, 
with George Lucas, and co-wrote and directed Return to 02. 


Dad Strangelove 

Continued from page 7 

off, singing, shouting out lines of dialogue or Britishisms like 
“Very well, then!” or “Two can play at that game, mister!” 

In the mornings, I’d often see Terry asleep in his bed with six 
to eight pillows stacked on his head. How he managed to bal- 
ance them is still a mystery. It was as if he were insulating the 
wild cacophony of the previous night's improvisations tightly 
within his noggin. The river that flowed below his bedroom win- 
dow provided a gentle transition into the day. He was usually 
writing by noon, after reading 7he New York Times. 

His grandeur could be summarized in a few scenes: he con- 
stantly kept fires roaring in the house, sometimes maintaining 
four at once. His favorite way to revive them was with kerosene, 
and after a few drinks, he would let the flames dance way up 
high from the fireplace—which was covered with blackened 
soot—and sometimes his hair would singe. He always wanted 
the attic—which contains some of the longest single beams in 
the state—to be a motion picture screening room, with plush 
theater seats and dimming lights. Although we installed the 
dimming lights, and showed a few films which we stood up to 
watch, we never had the budget or time to invest in that grand 
scheme. We eventually had to sell the farm because of the 
“monstro debt,” as Terry would have put it, and a day does not 
go by that I don’t think of that place. 

Terry believed in the filmmaking process—as defined by his 
generation of auteurs, renegades, madmen and visionaries. 
Surely his early experience with Stanley Kubrick ingrained that 
in him, along with the emergence of New Wave. He believed in 
film so much that he refuted the literary tradition he evolved 
from and perfected, declaring when I was about two years old 
that “to produce a novel that could be done better as a film” was 
inexcusable for a novelist. He never gave up on the cinema— 
but cinema gave up on him. 


Francis Ford Coppola 

Continued from page 67 

first met, why we liked each other, when we broke up, what was 
our first argument. All the things are in two people, even though 
they might be 60 years old at the start of the film. By helping the 
actors play out situations, even surprise them with things they 
don’t expect, see their reactions—it’s like making bank deposits 
into them. So later, they’re shooting a scene, and all of a sudden 
he says, well, I’ve never done that. And she says, yes, you have. And 
they look at each other and you realize that they're both remem- 
bering something. That's not something you could really direct. 
You couldn't tell them to do that, because it's a sort of reality. 

You have to help actors to prepare, and program them. Actu- 
ally, the rehearsal for 7he Conversation was unique. | promised 
Gene that we could do the rehearsal almost like a play and he 
got excited about that. So we rehearsed and rehearsed. One day, 
we did that entire scene in the warehouse as a play. In order to 
facilitate all the scenes, we decided we were going to pantomime 
all the props. For instance, if you were on the phone, the actors 
would pantomime. But they had rehearsed so much with the 
props, that when they did this play, the work with the imaginary 
things was so real, because they knew the objects. Even to the 
point where, if Gene was on the phone, and then he hung up, 
ten minutes later when he walked by he stepped over the cord 
where it would have been. Because he had rehearsed it. On one 
level, all directors try to do is to get the actors engaged and 
working at full capacity, thinking and struggling with the vari- 
ous things you lay before them. It’s like a workout. It’s like exer- 
cise. So that by the time you shoot it, they've already got the 
muscles in the right places. Also the potential fireworks, because 
you can lay seeds for that. For instance, if 1 got you prepared for 
a part, | know that if you see this color orange you're going to 
freak out. And you don’t know why. Then in a key scene, you see 
that orange, say, draped over the body of your love, and you 
react. But you didn’t realize why you were being made to react to 
these things. 


So you try to startle an actor, for a response. 


Totally. You do millions of things. There's a very good documentary 
that my wife made on 7he Rainmaker. They wanted her to make a 
typical behind-the-scenes thing, but she made it about acting. You 
see all these tricks on how to work with actors, on how you try to 
fool them or prepare them. It’s a very good 20-minute film on this 
subject. I get calls from directors sometimes, and they ask: I know 
you rehearse a lot, but tell me, I have three weeks rehearsal, what 
do I do? Because they instinctively know that you don’t want to just 
read the script. The worst thing you can do is sit around and talk 
about the characters. If you were going to play a role, rather than 
say, well, I think she does this and she does that, it's much better if 
you personalize it, and say, / do this and / do that. | always make 
actors stay in character, I never let them step out of character. It’s 
like exercise. You don’t want to do it. You'd rather say, let’s talk 
about sit-ups; I think they're good, but they're not so good for your 
back. Wait a second—stop talking about sit-ups, do the sit-ups. 
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Whats your new script about? 


It doesn’t have a title, but it’s been referred to it as “Megalopolis.” 
It’s set in a Manhattan-type city, but it’s not science-fiction, it’s the 
present. Although, I’m realizing it’s a lot about time. No one’s ever 
read it, | never felt it was good enough. I got through to the end last 
year and when I read it through, my wife Eleanor said, well? What 
did you think? I said, well, now I think I know how to write it. So I 
started all over again. There it is. [Gestures toward a bulletin 
board covered in rows of index cards.] \t’s starting to come 
together now that I know what I'm doing, which I haven't known, 
except in an intuitive way, or a blind radar way. A story like this, the 
specific characters, how they interact, whether the events really 
happened, the arenas involved . . . | knew generally what it was 
going to be, but I never knew all the real characters. I would invent 
more characters, get rid of others, fuse them. I find it a lot of fun. 
It’s kind of like the classic irony of virginity—as long as I never let 
anyone read it, it’s mine and it’s wonderful. /Laughs/ And there's a 
lot of mystery from people about what the hell this thing is. 


So it has a private life. 


I think this is true about writers in general. It's true about me. /Lifis 
script] \f | didn’t have this . . . 1 mean, things go badly, things go 
well, but this is always my ace-in-the-hole. Even if it isn’t good, and 
for many years it wasn’t. I would read it and say, oh, this is awful, 
but the fact that I have it means everything to me. 


It’s like that little piece of real estate you've got in your dream. 


Yes, and no one’s seen it but me. No one’s read it. No one’s said 
it’s bad, no one’s said, oh, they'll never let you make it. No one’s 
said it’s good, but . . . [Laughs] | don’t know what I'd do if I didn’t 
have it. When things don’t go well and they don’t like your film, 
you think, someday I'll do that //ndicates script] and it ll be 
great. | know other people have done that, worked on something 
for fifteen years. “Oh, yeah, I'm working on my big book.” 


So it can have a delusional aspect as well. 


It does. I know one well-known writer who was working on a 
book for years, he was doing a lot of research. I read that book, 
and I swear he wrote that book in four months. I could tell. 

It’s funny, I don’t feel any sense of accomplishment or any 
pride about anything I’ve done in the past. If I didn’t have this 
script, | would just be totally deflated. My wife is amazed. She'll 
say: You're so famous, everyone adores you, you made films that 
people say are great . . . but somehow, that doesn’t do it for me. 
What I live for is the idea that I'm going fo make this beautiful 
film, not that I've made a few good films. 


You live for the work. To be challenged. 


Or maybe the things that I did make didn’t really live up to what 
| would love to make. 


You have high standards. |Laughs] 


[Laughs] But | really feel that way. If 1 didn’t have this script | 
could not hold my head up. I would be crushed. But, and I think 


this is good for writers to know, it’s that I can be pretty low, and 
then I have to start from the beginning again. And then I say, 
now | know how to write it. | read somewhere that Tolstoy wrote 
War and Peace ten times. It’s sort of what I’ve done. My prob- 
lem is I never have any time to write. If you're writing an origi- 
nal, if you steal ten days somewhere, that’s good. I'll say, I'm 
going to go to Rome, I’m going to write. It happened—I went 
to Rome, and I’m sitting in a piazza, and there're beautiful girls 
walking by, on a summer day, in summer dress, and that’s all | 
wrote. “A beautiful girl walks by.” /Laughs/ Because it takes a 
few weeks to even start to get on any kind of track. 

| always call the thing I’m working on “The Secret Journal.” 
Look at the date on this—1989. I even did this script once in the 
form of a radio play, a bunch of actors read it. For a long time | 
wondered—maybe I'll do it, maybe I'll never pull it off. But now 
I really feel I’m going to make it. I'm being offered movies and 
it's always a dilemma because they’ re studio movies where they 
can really pay you but they're the ones that you don’t really want 
to do. But there're a couple that could be good, so I’m thinking, 
well, maybe I'll do it. If you haven't made a film in a while, you 
start to want to just do it again. But now I’m even at that point, 
which is not a point I've ever been at before, where I'm wonder- 
ing, should I not do it? Should I stick with this script? | know it’s 
going to be hard. It’s a big film, like Apocalypse Now, in what it 
would cost today. But I think I have the money to do it, with what 
I have and what I could get from distributors. I'm making money 
in the wine business like I never did in film. But it’s tough. 


A risk you probably would have taken 20 years ago. 


Well, | always balanced it. I’d try and do a job, so to speak, to do 
a film where they paid. But it's more than just getting paid. If 
you don’t do that, then the studios, or the professional distribu- 
tion business, will write you off after a while. Not if you're Stan- 
ley Kubrick, because he doesn’t make many films. But someone 
like Peter Bogdanovich, he'll make a couple pictures that don’t 
do well, then not do anything for a while, and right away they 
start to forget you. You work, not only to make money, but to not 
have happen to you what happened to Orson Welles. He wanted 
to make films, but no one wanted him to. 

And this is such an ambitious story. This script takes the posi- 
tion that modern New York, which is to say modern America, is 
amazingly the counterpart of Republican Rome. I’ve taken a very 
famous and very mysterious incident in Roman history from the 
period of the Republic, not the Empire, called the Catiline Con- 
spiracy. People who read Latin always have to read Cicero, and all 
the speeches in which he denounces Catiline. No one knows too 
much about who Catiline was, because all we read about him is 
from the people who were ultimately his enemies. I've taken the 
characters of the Catiline Conspiracy and set them in modern 
New York. I've told the story the way I imagine who he was. So in 
many ways what it’s really about is a metaphor—because if you 
walk around New York and look around, you could make Rome 
there. Say you’ re downtown, around Wall Street, and suddenly 
you come across a Roman temple. You'll see that sensibility in 








the way it’s staged and shot. A taxicab will be from modern New 
York, but you'll feel like you’re in Rome. The story is a very 
Roman story but it’s also a very modern American story. What it’s 
really about are the different factions of the city—the patricians 
in those days, the social register of New York, and Cicero, he was a 
guy like Mayor Koch. Ultimately what's at stake is the future, 
because it takes the premise that the future, the shape of things to 
come, is being determined today, by the interests that are vying 
for control. The future, in other words, is now. What the world is 
going to be like, how people are going to live together, what society 
is going to be like. 


So in overlaying an historical incident with the present day, 
you make people aware that they should be paying attention 
to the players of their day? 


Yes, in other words, we already know what happened to Rome. 
Rome became a fascist Empire. Is that what we're going to 
become? So it’s an ambitious script, | have many levels I have to 
deal with, the different segments of a society. And I use a New 
York as it was ten, fifteen years ago when it was in a financial 
crisis, because the big issue of the day, in that period in Rome, 
was debt. It was the beginning of the credit system, so it was the 
first time people were really in debt. So debt and wealth and 
money were the primary focus of everything. Sound familiar? 


[Laughs] So you'll have a pantheon of imperial characters? 
The Donald Trumps? 


Well, more like Robert Moses. He's the only guy that could have 
cut it back then. 


He’s the guy who either saved or destroyed New York with 
highways, | can't tell which. 


My Catiline is many people, but he’s got a lot of Robert Moses. 


And then there’s the level of the Bacchanal, the decadent 
underground culture of old Rome and modern New York. 


Oh, yeah, it doesn’t stop. That's like Clodia and Clodilla, the 
Clodius gang of these wild young jet-setters just getting into 
trouble, and then all these beautiful married women who were 
kind of a clique. 


And then the Roman courtesans of the time, who were highly 
educated, refined women. Is there a modern equivalent? 


The mistresses of kings, the daughters of financial families. 
Today, you wouldn’t call them prostitutes. There's a whole world 
that exists today of cultivated, beautiful women that sort of sell 
themselves. They just disappear for three months and no one 
knows why: Oh, I went to Hawaii. That's a whole other story. But 
women are, of course, a big influence on the way things play out. 


Will the Roman elements be subtext, or will you have obvi- 
ous manifestations of both the ancient and the new? 


You just won't be able to avoid it if you look at modern times, 
through those eyes. Just a scene coming down from the steps of the 


New York Post Office—it’s Rome. Or Wall Street-—the guys have 
suits and they get picked up in limousines and they're involved in 
a hostile takeover, but it’s the same thing. Rome is here, this is 
Rome, it’s two thousand years ago. There are lists of similarities. 


And do you carry the imperial aspects through to a fall? 


Well, Rome didn’t fall for a long time. But how does an Empire 
die? It dies when its people no longer believe in it. But that could 
take 800 years. The Ottoman Empire was 800 years old. But, partly, 
I’m doing this to try and understand what's going to happen. 

I had a good idea yesterday. My idea is this, it’s interesting — 
start a new political party that is different from other political par- 
ties in that its only function is that it spend a lot of time, resources, 
and a lot of bright people to view all the various people in the 
country. Then it drafts whom it feels would be the best president 
and the best senators. In other words, you don’t make yourself a 
candidate, this party is the draft-and-recruit party. It spends time 
looking at organizations like the MacArthur fellowships, hearing 
about what people are doing. Not politicians, but finding, say, a 
guy who runs an interesting company in Des Moines. You study all 
these leads and then come up with a list of what would be a slate 
of the most talented, the most capable leaders, and then you draft 
them. Of course, some would say, well, | don’t want to do it. But 
what's different from any other political party would be that your 
candidates are arrived at by really trying to find qualified people. | 
think this recent experience with Clinton’s trial was that it was 
shocking for the public to see on television what idiots they have 
in the Senate. You saw them on television, you saw who they actu- 
ally are—the caliber is so low. 


The Emperor has no clothes. 


Yes, so imagine a party that put up candidates of people who 
could conceivably be talented! 


What a radical idea. [Laughs] Now, are there young 
filmmakers that you're watching and like right now? 


| must say, I stopped going to movies several years ago, because 
there was nothing I wanted to see. But I saw 70 Die For, | really 
liked that one. I’d never seen a film quite like that. I like to see 
things I’ve never seen before. Last year and this year there are 
films that are interesting. Elizabeth was a good film. Shake- 
speare in Love was adorable, although nothing like the real 
Shakespeare. Affliction | found interesting. 


What about Rushmore? 


Well, that’s my little nephew in that one. Jason [Schwartzman], 
he’s the star. He’s a great writer too, and a poet. And a drummer. 
| think he really makes the film. That character, that was me at 
that age. That's what I was like. Here, look at this /shows a pic- 
ture of bimself as a young man]. Doesn't this remind you of 
Rushmore? | was only 18 there. 

In interviews with you from the '70s you had some prophetic 
ideas, many of which have come to pass—the idea of entirely 
digital movies. Movies that would be sent up to satellites and 
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beamed back down. Ideas about small crews, multi-media 
film communities, and working independently . . . 


That's why I kept going broke. The worst thing you can do is 
have the right idea at the wrong time. 


Like in Tucker, with Tucker's car. 


But I've long felt that the so-called independent film was going 
to become the film industry. The rest of it would just fall away. 


(Francis Coppola was interviewed by Annie Nocenti at bis vineyard 
home in Napa Valley, California.) 


David Marconi 

Continued from page 123 

then changed the title page so I now had a shared writing credit 
with the other writer. But there are Writers Guild regulations as to 
how a title page must read before arbitration. It should have read: 
Enemy of the State by David Marconi, revisions by whoever. Until 
the Writers Guild arbitration comes down, there are rules that pro- 
duction companies have been asked to follow. But they refused to 
alter the page. Obviously, I wasn’t going to litigate against a com- 
pany that was about to make my movie, so I ate it, for lack of a 
better word. And then the rest of the story kicks in. They brought in 
two other writers because the one writer was turning it into a com- 
edy. When Bruckheimer saw how it was taking a major left turn, 
he reeled it back in. He hired two new writers to take it back to my 
original intent, and for that I’m grateful. He returned it to a seri- 
ous drama again, and gave it a weightiness that was being lost. 


So what is the lesson to be learned here, or the strategy people 
can use in this type of situation? Just to rely on the Guild 
and not back down? Is this a typical story? 


Unfortunately, I think it is. The Guild needs to become more pow- 
erful in their pursuit of these issues. The bottom line is that the 
Guild at the time wasn’t going to do anything, and that’s why the 
production was basically free to do whatever they were going to do, 
for the sake of promoting the movie, and to get the picture made. 


Have you ever done polish work or rewrites? 


Yes, in the past I have rewritten stuff. Rewriting is hard work, 
writers get paid a lot of money to do that. These people make 
more money in four weeks’ work than I made in three years. So 
as far as justifying the amount, what they are essentially buying 
is a name, a seal of approval. They can then feel justified in 
making an $85- or $90-million movie because they have the 
million-dollar proven commodity writer who's put his seal of 
approval on it. It buys them a certain amount of guarantees that 
the picture will somehow measure up to the standard. Some pro- 
ducers believe in writing by committee. The more names they 
throw at a project, somehow the better they think it will be. I call 
it the blender effect. Because what you end up with at the end of 
the day is something that looks and tastes like everything else. 


You'd think people would be interested in a new original 


voice, or the idea that originality has credence. 


If it was smaller, a movie for Miramax, yeah, but when you're 
talking big-action studio pictures, they need the guarantees, 
they want a tried-and-true product. Independents can take more 
risks because they are investing less. 


What about the ethics of rewriting? Do writers ever say, | 
won't do that because | don't want it done to me? 


When they hire a private gun, the guy will come in and slay 
whatever dragon they want. But now that I’ve been on the 
receiving end, I would much prefer to write an original, and be 
the creator of the project, than the guy who comes in and lends 
the brushstrokes or tries to save the day. Because at the end of 
the day, whose project is it really? A lot of these writers will 
change some dialogue, punch in some jokes, change a few 
names, use a few tricks of the rewriting trade, and want a shared 
credit. The Writers Guild, thank God, has an arbitration board 
that reviews the material. The board is made up of three writers, 
and for every project it’s a different group. Dialogue and name 
changes count the least. It’s story structure and characterization 
that count. Just because you changed the name of one guy's wife 
from Stacey to Carla doesn’t make it a different person. 


So things mutate, but the original idea has the most integrity. 


At the same time, arbitration can’t occur until the final frame of 
the final reshoot. They could continue holding back arbitration 
until a week before the release of the movie. Until the decision 
from the Guild comes down, producers are free to run any credit 
block they see fit. It’s a loophole that can be exploited. So they 
were running my name and the names of the three other writers 
on ads all over the world. The only place where my name appears 
as sole writer is on the print of the movie. 


How can anyone think that multiple authorship would attract 
an audience? Why do such a thing? 


In my opinion, they're basically creating favors with these high- 
profile writers. The producers can say they fought the good battle, 
they tried to get them credit. 


And there's no point at which a rewriter himself says, you 
know, | didn't do much on this thing? Take my name off? 


Not in this case. The whole experience made me wiser as to the 
value of contracts, and what really motivates the town and how 
movies get made. | felt that to a certain extent I was done a dis- 
service. But at the same time, I am extremely grateful to Bruck- 
heimer that he made my movie and turned it into a blockbuster. 
So how much can I really complain? 


And it’ still a terrific film. 


The guy has a talent. He knows his material and knows how to 
package hit movies. As a writer, you get so caught up in the idea of 
credits, because it's one of the few things we have. | made a career 
on the movie, but I didn’t make a big payday. So I just wanted my 
due credit. I had to fight for it, because when you're talking about 








movies this size, it’s a high-stakes poker game. And everybody real- 
izes the high potential in video. Sole credit on a movie is very 
important. It made my career, but I had to fight for it. 


What was the budget on this film? 


About $90 million. When they're talking about money and invest- 
ments that size, | can understand why the producers did what they 
did. I can understand why Disney did what they did. I don’t like it, 
but I can understand it. It’s like that speech where Voight and 
Hackman are at the fence. “I understand what you did,” Hack- 
man says to him, “but did you have to kill the girl?” /Laughs/ 


What's your background? 


| grew up in Chicago. | started making movies when I was ten. 
My father was the original inventor of the shaky-cam technique, 
where everything is blurry and out of focus. [Laughs] That was 
the extent of his abilities, in shooting home movies. | quickly 
realized that if we wanted movies that were in focus, I’d have to 
take over. | used my friends, and if they wanted to see themselves 
in the movies, I would charge them popcorn money. If their par- 
ents wanted to see their kids in the movies, | would charge them 
double. That's how I would finance my next movie. 

I went to an all-boys Jesuit high school. I used to get out of 
writing assignments by making movies. I said to the teachers, lis- 
ten, everyone is going to be delivering concept papers to you on 
Stendhal or Nietzsche. Let me take these concepts and put them 
in a movie, I'll use kids from the drama department. I’d march 
everyone into the little theater and show the movies. Out of that I 
got a partial scholarship to film school at USC. I did student films 
there, and the writing program. The first script I co-wrote was 
called “Mogadishu,” and it was optioned by our writing instruc- 
tor. | got $250. I said, my God, we are on our way! 

Then the harsh reality of life outside of film school sunk in. I 
realized if | wanted to get behind the camera again, I'd have to 
buckle down and learn how to write. | had the opportunity at that 
time to work for Francis Coppola. He was doing 7he Outsiders and 
Rumble Fish. They said, we'll take you and your girlfriend if you 
happen to be in Tulsa, Oklahoma, when we start the movie. So we 
drove cross-country. They put me in the electronic cinema division. 
| was working for Coppola, and I was in awe of the man. For my 
first job, he said, you know, all the actors are coming, and those 
showers in the school are pretty dirty, so you'd better get some lime 
and scrub them. /Laughs] So | scrubbed the showers. But then 
Francis said I was to be responsible for his electronic cinema, which 
he kind of invented. I was one of the guys on this team, in the Sil- 
verfish. We would make sure he had the monitor there for every 
shot, which at the time was relatively new, but now it’s standard for 
the industry. We made a little stand for him and mounted the mon- 
itors. I stood over his shoulder for every shot, I'd watch the way he 
would compose his shots and work with the actors. He has an 
incredible gift, an ability to elicit performances. He's a true gentle- 
man. He never berated or talked down to anyone. He treated every- 
body with respect, and was willing to listen to an opinion from any- 
one. We would have our lunches on crystal out in the middle of a 


cow field in Tulsa, Oklahoma. They were wonderful days. 

So I got a good taste of the industry from all aspects of pro- 
duction. And I finally started writing again, when I was working 
with Francis, because | realized that was the key to everything. 
So I came up with a pitch based on a true story, and | got 
teamed up with a producer named Bob Schaffel. We walked into 
Warner Brothers, they heard the pitch, and said, we want it. This 
was “Mud, Sweat and Gears.” | started writing studio movies, 
but they weren’t getting made. I was feeling this incredible sense 
of frustration. Finally, | wrote one that I was able to hold on to, 
The Harvest, which we did for $1.5 million, and I reinvented 
myself as a writer/director. I started going to writing/directing 
meetings and then I signed up to do Enemy of the State. 


Could you talk about the writing development process, from 
idea to treatment to development notes? 


Bruckheimer has a very effective development system, they really 
guide you, offer direction to a writer. It’s a good resource to have 
available in the early stages of a project. Their notes were very 
thorough, very good. After I developed the idea, they wanted a 
40-page treatment, which they then sign off on. 


The treatment stage is interesting—they have very little dia- 
logue, the least personality almost, just beat by beat action? 


Beat by beat, yes, but if you get a good treatment, that’s a good 
portion of your movie. That's how you execute it. Off the treat- 
ment, you finally go to the script. So by that time, they more or 
less know the commodity they’ re getting, they know more or less 
what the car is going to look like. 


What happened to the idea of you directing the film? 


Originally, | was offered a three-picture writing/directing deal based 
on The Harvest. My agent at the time advised me not to take it 
because at the end of the day it’s nothing but a fancy press release 
and it doesn’t guarantee anything will get made. They said, just 
take the writing deal, they obviously want you to direct it, Lucas 
Foster is your fan, he'll be there. So when Lucas left, it was a very 
difficult situation. To suddenly have your development executive 
replaced in midstream is hard. I’m not faulting the new executive, 
it’s just that I had to completely redesign the car, not necessarily for 
the sake of inherent problems, but because there’s somebody new 
who has a different take. The take might be worse, it might be bet- 
ter, but the new executive needs to put his imprint on the project, 
impart his vision. So we started going back to old material, and | 
was caught in some kind of Mobius strip of development. 


Did it have an effect on the writing, deaden your sensibilities? 


I was getting to that point, because I had redeveloped the story 
so many times. I was starting to believe the movie wasn’t going 
to be made, that it was slowly being dragged out into the back- 
yard and put to rest. I was hearing, yes, we're going to make it, 
it’s a priority. But after three years, you don’t believe it anymore. 
I saw three years of hard work about to go down the drain. 


Slipping it to Oliver Stone pumped energy back into it? 
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Absolutely. Suddenly it became a priority. When Stone, the god of 
conspiracy movies, calls the head of a studio and says, why are you 
guys sitting on thisp—suddenly the project had focus, it had light 
on it. It didn’t work out with Oliver, but suddenly the project had 
momentum and rose to the top of the heap of their other develop- 
ment projects, and very quickly after that it became a movie. 


It was like a chess move. 


A move of desperation, is what it was. I think some executives were 
caught by surprise and felt sidestepped by the move, but in the end, 
the film was made. The message remains intact, it’s still there if you 
want to see it, even though it’s now surrounded by the octane of a 
high-speed chase movie. With the original script, maybe the movie 
would have gotten more critical acclaim, less box-office. Maybe the 
message would have resonated more, but it might have turned peo- 
ple off. The message is there, but now it’s almost subliminal. 


Maybe that’s where films work best, on a subliminal level, in 
that they can affect the subconscious. Who knows how many 
people laughed and hollered through the movie, and then the 
next day hesitated to punch their credit card into the Internet. 


Or they look at their credit card funny now. Or look funny at 
phones, surveillance cameras, their computers. Now they talk 
about the NSA in 7ime magazine. That’s an effect the film has 
had. Because only if a word enters the lexicon of the public can 
the people debate its significance. I was reading about what they 
were doing in Iraq, and they mentioned the NSA. I knew that that 
was a subtle change, but at least now they can discuss who they 
are and what they do. Now there's the NRO [National Reconnais- 
sance Organization], but that’s another movie. [Laughs] Hope- 
fully, I've somehow made people aware of the sleeping giant of 
the surveillance society that we are rushing headlong into, with- 
out any checks, without any balances. Who's policing the police? 
Who's watching the watchers? Who's watching the watchers that 
watch the watchers? My intention was to wake people up. Because 
in doing the research, I woke myself up. 


(David Marconi was interviewed by Annie Nocenti at the Royalton 
in New York City.) 


Eileen Atkins 
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don’t like. We don’t have to have a reason. It’s funny, we forgive 
some people and we don’t forgive others. There’s a friend of 
mine, and everyone says, “Why are you going to see him? He’s so 
boring.” I know he’s boring! But I love him! And somebody else, 
everybody says, “Why can’t you forgive him? Why do you hate 
him so?” I don’t know! I just don’t like him. As you get older 
you try and forgive a lot more, because you know a lot more. But 
you still can work it full-out in your mind, and say, “I know 
you've had a dreadful upbringing, and you have nothing, and 
you really haven't got enough money for the petticoat, but why 
can’t you just smile once!” 


With some of the characters, we see the 30-year span covered 
very clearly. Others, like Sally Seton to Lady Rossiter, come as 
a real surprise. That version of Lady Rossiter was your read- 
ing on Woolf? To change her physically? 


Well, she does change in the book: “Well, she hadn’t looked like 
that!” Well, obviously, she hadn't looked like that—but what 
does “that” mean? | have a feeling Peter says somewhere in that 
scene, “Oh, and Sally—grown plump,” or something like that. 
Most pretty women do get fat, actually. Especially that kind of 
character. Very few people—except me!—stay the same weight 
all the way through life. And it’s actresses, mostly, but ordinary 
people either get very thin or plump. 


But the difference is so sudden, the audience could interpret 
that as her going back on her socialist views— 


The expansive life. Well, she is rich, she is eating well now, she’s 
got five boys. That was another thing | thought—in those days, 
if you had five boys, unless you were very poor, you were proba- 
bly rich and fat. Sally, you're right, is the biggest jump, isn’t it. 


Did you read a lot of screenplays? Or did you have more 
experience with plays than with screenplays? 


Yes, because for years I didn’t even think about filming. I didn’t 
think it was for me. I made one film in my 20s, which | hated so 
vehemently that I said I wasn’t interested in film again until I was 
in my late 30s. So yes, I've seen more plays, but I've seen hundreds 
of film scripts, having been in films and television. If you're an 
actor, the one thing you do know about is holding interest. And 
writers and directors often work things out, and you want to say to 
them, “It’s all very well what you're saying, but when you get it in 
front of an audience, it's gonna be boring.” The audience's atten- 
tion is paramount, as far as I’m concerned. Not much good hav- 
ing an audience if you lose their attention, and they're bored, and 
thinking about what they're having for supper. I don’t want to see 
boring things, myself. But I know very ordinary people who were 
finally persuaded by me to go see Mrs. Dalloway, and then they 
were wonderfully surprised that they weren't bored. 


Do you feel Mrs. Dalloway was perceived as a film for a specific 
audience, a mature audience, or a Merchant-lvory audience? 


An intelligent audience. But | don’t think it did turn out to be a 
Merchant-Ivory. I wouldn't have minded having a bit more 
money, so that one wasn't so pushed for time, and one could 
have been a bit more luscious. | wouldn't have minded being a 
bit more luscious once or twice. I was distraught when I went 
down to the set one day, because they needed me to sign some- 
thing. It was an absolutely ghastly day, it was pissing with rain, 
and they had to get their shot in the flower shop, and I was 
absolutely distraught—so was Vanessa—’cause I got down 
there, and she took me onto the set where the flowershop was— 
and it was all chrysanthemums. Well, from the description of 
the flowershop in the book, they should be the most beautiful 
things: you know, sweetpeas, my favorite flower. It should have 
been ravishing, but by the time they got to it, the only flowers 





that could be supplied by a flower company for very little money 
were chrysanthemums. And it had rained, and they were in 
despair, and they had to shoot it as quickly as possible. So you never 
got the feeling of the magic of the interior. 


We were talking a bit earlier about devices that trigger mem- 
ories: the flowers in the present-day becoming the flowers in 
the bowl. What were some of the important symbols to you? 


God, I can't remember. The one I remember being particularly 
unhappy about, because I didn’t think it was clear that what 
Sally had done, was that she'd sliced the heads off the flowers. 
And I expected a huge bowl. Anyway, I just remember thinking, 
Oh, God, that’s no good—you won't associate that with the lily. 
Because after all, a lily looks as if it’s sliced off the stem. I’m not 
even sure if there was a shot of the lily. I can’t remember now. 
Another one I vaguely remember is Peter—he’s in the park, and 
he looks down, and in that particular park, Regent’s Park, there 
are big expanses of water with islands on them. And again, that 
was another one—Peter looks down at the island, and then you 
get them getting into the boat and going to the island. 

And each time it was utterly, with no-doubt-about it, for five- 
year-olds, specific. Because I didn’t want anyone to be muddled. 


Did you still feel on the outside of Virginia Woolf's world, the 
Bloomsbury world, by the time you wrote this script? 


| don’t feel on the outside of any world now. I'd be awfully silly if 
| did. Because I’ve been in every kind of world now. I've been 
amongst aristocracy, upper-class, middle-class, middle-middle- 
class, lower-middle-class, working-class. The only thing I don’t 
know much about is the Third World. Now, a world I do feel well 
out of, and I'd feel outrageous just to even enter, is the world of 
intellectuals. That was the hardest nut to crack where I came 
from. | was brought up to believe that people with brains went to 
university; therefore, if you only stayed in school till you were 
16, which I did, and then went to drama school, then anybody 
who went to university was cleverer than I was. But | now know 
that I’m not always as clever as they are, but I’m as intelligent. 


One of the things we lost in the film was the Shakespeare cou- 
plet in the window of the bookshop, and we lost the buying of 
the Asquith memoir. Was that something that Marleen also 
deemed unimportant to the flow of the story? 


Well, | don’t know why. I’ve never found out. I was unhappy 
about it, but you have to just swallow it and say, it’s their baby 
now, so. You hand in your baby and you hope they don’t murder it. 


But then we gained other things, like the voiceovers. There was 
one really nice moment when she’s walking upstairs, and she 
says, “It’s all over for me: the sheets stretched, the bed narrow.” 


Yes. I put it in, and I cut it out, because I thought, no, I must be 
stricter with myself. Because I didn’t want voiceover. So I was 
thrilled when Marleen said, “I think we should put that back in.” 


Are you working on any screenplays at the moment? 


I’ve got too much to do. I've done two plays back-to-back in the 
West End, A Delicate Balance and The Unexpected Man, for 
which I’m going to New York if they can find me a man, 
because Michael Gambon doesn’t want to come—but I want to 
do it with an American anyway—in the fall. And the minute | 
finished 7he Unexpected Man | did a television, and now I’m 
doing another movie. So I haven't had time to write. But I've 
been asked, and I’m going to do it simply as an exercise, to do a 
radio version of 7 the Lighthouse. The BBC commissioned me; | 
won't work without a commission these days. 

I’m sent a lot of books now and asked to adapt them, but 
there’s a book I’m absolutely crazy about that I'd love to adapt, 
but everybody else is after it too. It’s called SiR. It’s written by an 
Italian, and he wants to do the screenplay himself, but I don’t 
think his English is all that hot. It could make the most wonder- 
ful movie. I hope nobody fucks it up. I'd like to do it because it’s 
completely a non-woman movie, if you know what | mean. | like 
Virginia Woolf, but I get sent woman stuff now—you know—I 
must like it, because I’m a woman. Which I can’t bear. 


Do you think Virginia would have approved of your treatment? 


Ah! God, I don’t think about it. The only thing | tell myself is 
this: that she tried to write a play—lI've forgotten what it was 
called—but its performance was a disaster. She obviously quite 
liked the idea of writing a play, but she never pulled it off, so in a 
way, I’ve got that on my side. You know, she was an atheist, and 
I’m an agnostic. But if there is an afterlife, | dread it—I think 
she might be waiting for me with a rolling pin. 


(Eileen Atkins was interviewed by Todd Pruzan at her home in 
London.) 


Paranoia Rising 
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conspiracy theories became coin of the realm in such thrillers as 
All the President's Men, The Parallax View, Night Moves and 
The Conversation, surveillance in general and government sur- 
veillance in particular began to seem increasingly ominous, a ten- 
dency culminating in Enemy of the State. 

Haghi’s secret lair in Spies may be associated with public 
institutions such as banks, prisons and hospitals, but not directly 
with the government, and the same could be said of Mabuse’s 
various haunts, except by implication. But the comparable 
high-tech lair of the villains in Enemy of the State is the head- 
quarters of the National Security Agency, and the principal para- 
noid fear in both this movie and 7be Conversation is neither 
mind control nor nuclear holocaust but the loss of privacy. Just 
as the bugger hero of 7he Conversation—who winds up being 
bugged himself—is psychologically stripped naked by surveil- 
lance and winds up stripping his own apartment in search of 
concealed microphones, the lawyer hero of Enemy of the State 
tracked by the National Security Agency literally has to strip to 
his underwear at one point in order to escape his pursuers. 

Harking back to 7he Conversation through the presence of 
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Gene Hackman and his warehouse headquarters, Enemy of the 
State seems to be saying that the government's tabs on us strip 
us bare. Arguably, the same sort of tabs kept on us as consumers 
by big business—demographical, psychological, sexual, eco- 
nomic —might be an even greater cause for alarm if one 
decides that the interests of government and those of big busi- 
ness are not exactly strangers to one another. (A key moment of 
crisis for the lawyer hero of Enemy of the State occurs when his 
credit cards no longer work; his loss of purchasing power is 
made to seem at least as calamitous as the loss of his clothes.) 

As long as capitalism is viewed as our friend and government 
and media are construed as our enemies (rather than as adjuncts 
of big business, a more logical premise), the possibilities of 
paranoid thrillers in which tycoons play the Mabuse role may 
seem relatively remote. But in fact we've already had a slew of 
these, including 7he Conversation, and Cutter’s Way is one of 
the best 80s examples that springs to mind—a movie that dra- 
matizes the helplessness of isolated citizens who try to go up 
against omnipotent power brokers. That film harked back to the 
paranoia of the 60s by focusing on a small circle of friends, two 
of them Vietnam war vets, rather than a single individual. 

The reluctance of more recent thrillers to target the same sort 
of corporate entities that finance them seem to limit some of the 
genre's richer possibilities. Rather than offer the paranoid hypoth- 
esis that this has anything to do with censorship, I would tenta- 
tively suggest that it’s one of the ideological biases of our present 
and triumphantly post-Communist period that anything and 
everything can be held responsible for the potential loss of our 
freedom except for the profit motive of large corporations. And 
even though we don’t have stereotypical bomb-throwing anar- 
chists or Communist spies to target any longer, we still have the 
federal government and the media. Yet, once we start to get para- 
noid thrillers again in which the forces behind /hose entities are 
defined, we might find our way back to the Golden Age of Mabuse. 


Southern Discomfort 

Continued from page 172 

by impersonating various types. But the resulting film, directed 
by Rip Torn, was a disappointment. 

As the ’90s began, health problems slowed Southern down. 
He survived a bout of stomach cancer and then suffered a 
minor stroke in 1992, yet he remained surprisingly active. His 
passion for film’s visionary potential was passed on to students 
in Columbia University’s graduate film program. He continued 
to write and reunited with Joseph McGrath to write “Festival,” a 
hilarious spoof of the Cannes Film Festival, focusing on soft- 
porn merchant Sid Berko, doing the rounds at the trade fair. 

“In Cannes, you are never out of camera range,” McGrath 
said. “You can’t do anything but be filmed. We wrote the dia- 
logue scenes set on the boardwalk of Cannes in such a way 
that you see characters being photographed by characters who 
are in turn being photographed. So the whole world is just a 
copy of itself. The paparazzi just became this flying wedge of 


Keystone-cop types appearing in and out of the script.” 

Sadly, the projects that occupied Southern in the remaining 
years of his life were either written on spec or for miniscule 
pay. His seemingly limitless enthusiasm went frustratingly 
unrewarded. “The medium is fabulous,” Southern told me a 
few years before his death in 1995. “You are dealing with com- 
munication that doesn’t have to be translated from prose. In 
that sense, film is superior, but the difficulty is your lack of 
control as a writer. The only power you have is persuasion. It’s 
frustrating not to have more control over your material.” 

Still, if a screenwriter is only as good as the credits that he 
or she leaves behind, then Southern is guaranteed a place in 
screenwriting history. Although he was undervalued for much 
of his life, Southern’s work on film and in print continues to 
resonate in the quiet places of the imagination where writers 
seek inspiration. To the extent that this wildly talented writer 
had a single theme, it was in his poignant exploration of 
innocence, naiveté and idealism on the one hand, and world- 
weariness, cynicism and materialism on the other. More than 
just a satirist, he aligned his mastery of dialogue, extreme 
characterizations and offbeat situations with a genuine 
interest in political and social concerns. He gave us the chill- 
ing apocalyptic logic of Dr. Strangelove, but also the warm 
good humor and kindness of Easy Rider’s small-town lawyer 
George Hanson. With these two characters alone, he revealed 
both the demons that plague us and the angels of our better 
nature. For those who care about film writing at the highest 
level, the work of Terry Southern is essential. 





Ewa Aulin, Candy, 1968. 


‘ Short stories, like films, are designed 


to be enjoyed in one sitting. 


Francis Ford Coppola 
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